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CHAPTER XV. 

CONTROVERSY WITH THE BISHOP OF ST DAVID'S— 
RA WLINSON'S LECTURES — JOURNAL - NOTES — 
APPEAL RESPECTING SCHOLARSHIP— ASSERTION 
OF INTEGRITY: 1860—1861. 

' Because I see your Lordship was persuaded to give some little 
countenance to a popular error out of jealousy against a less usual truth, I 
thought it my duty to represent to your Lordship such things by which, as 
I can, so I ought to be defended against captious objectors.' — Jeremy Taylor, 

THE time which had elapsed since the delivery of 
Bishop Thirlwall's charge, and the cross purposes 
constantly at work at St David's* College, served but to 
reveal more clearly, and to impress Rowland Williams 
more deeply with, the unsatisfactory nature of the charge 
as regarded himself. His firm conviction that the Bishop 
shared his views on the interpretation of the Bible ^ — 

1 In the introduction to his translation of Schleiennacher's Critical Essay 
<m St. Luke, Thirlwall had advanced the freest theories of Inspiration. It did 
VOL. II. B 
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2 LIFE OF ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D,D, . [CH. XV. 

as, indeed, he believed every scholar must — ^together with 
his lordship's having in 1868 written to him of the resigna- 
tion of his office as a duty, and having also implied that 
he had before viewed it in this light, made Rowland 
Williams now sum up the questions at issue, and endea- 
vour to win from his lordship a decided expression of his 
opinion upon them — for if resignation was to be extorted 
from him as a duty, on account of his views, he not un- 
reasonably desired that those views should first be proved 
to be wrong. He therefore published an Earnestly respect- 
ful letter to the Bishop of St David's, On the Difficulties of 
bringing Theological Questions to an Issue,^ He writes 
of it : — 

July 10, i860. — I have got a new pamphlet in the press, 
begging our Bishop and Visitor to discuss prophecy and some 
kindred questions more thoroughly than he has yet done. 

In this letter he reviewed the entire position of afTairs, 
and published some part of the correspondence of 1856 

not therefore seem too much to expect from him some sympathy with the 
expression of views arising out of researches like those in which he had himself 
been engaged, and to which he had even expressed a desire to give an impulse. 
— See Introduction to Critical Essay^ p. clii. 

The effect of this preface upon an ordinary reader is told with a quaint 
simplicity by Mrs. Augustus Hare : — * I have been reading a little of 
Schleiermacher, Thirlwall's preface, with the history of all the different 
theories, is quite bewildering, and enough, I think, to turn any one disbeliever 
in the inspiration. Schleiermacher, I think, clearly has a right feeling 
himself, and only wishes to account for the discrepancies in the best way he 
can, believing in the main points as divinely taught.* — Hare's Memorials of a 
Quiet Life, p. 328. 

^ Cimibridge : Deighton, Bell, and Co. London : Bell and Daldy. 
Carmarthen : W. SpurwelL 
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already alluded to. After this summary of the past, he 
gives a short analysis of the train of thought — arising out 
of questions connected with the Scriptures — which had 
produced Rational Godliness, and draws a limit to the 
grounds whereon he conceived his own views might be 
discussed. * All natural theology, as concerning the Eter- 
nal Father, all revealed religion as embodied in Christ, 
all evangelical feeling as kept alive by the Holy Spirit, 
are without controversy on my part. The true commence- 
ment for discussion is that point at which the finite 
elements in Scripture, whether limitations in knowledge 
or imperfectness of spiritual development, come in collision 
with what educated men know, or with what pious Chris- 
tians believe What Christ has spoken, what men in 

general acknowledge right, what historians believe on 

testimony, has no place primarily in our discussion 

Language haa no meaning, if my explicit assurances 
do not show that all I ask in principle is a frankness 
correspondent to the consciousness of my judges. If 
we were permitted to state facts, theories would shape 
themselves.' 

The greater part of the letter was then more especially 
concerned with the Bishop's charge, * that miracle of clever- 
ness,* as he used to call it, ' that masterly evasion of the . 
real points at issue.' Touching the Bishop's criticism of 
his Propositions, he says> ' My poor Propositions were not 
schplastically written, but intended to clear up the con- 
fusion which designing men can create, when they take 
advantage of unequal degrees of knowledge among Chris- 
tians to put darkness for light, and light for darkness.* 
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He strengthens his position regarding Inspiration by refer- 
ences to St Augustine, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Butler, 
St. Athanasius, Pearson, St. Basil, St Hilary, Origen, and 
St Cyprian. 

As to miracles, he appealed to the Bishop whether it 
was not as works of mercy and goodness that they were 
primarily important, rather than as mere works of power, 
and supported his theory by reference to St Chrysostom, 
St Augustine, Pascal, and Jeremy Taylor.^ 

Turning to Hermeneutics, he desiderated enlightenment 
from the Bishop on certain arguments from Scripture, 
which he conceived were in his favour, and alluded to 
the freedom which Scripture itself gives to criticism, and 
proposed six cardinal questions respecting Scripture, by 
which, he said, he was content to stand or fall. 

Summing up his remonstrance to a cardinal issue, 
he appealed to his views of Prophecy, and the manner in 
which the Bishop had handled them, and implored his 
lordship now to satisfy his clergy, and silence him for 
ever, by a profession of his own wise belief on the subject 
of Prophecy and an analytical expression of the grounds 
for it ; but, foreseeing such a request would be embarrassing, 
he asked, * If so, why do I then stand bound with the 
chain of obloquy.? What is my sin, save that too great 
faithfulness in serving the Church in an isolated outpost, 
has exposed me, under your lordship's auspices, to treat- 

1 * Knowing how much chance I have of a fair hearing in some quarters, I 
venture to affirm, against a safer and more righteous hour, that not only does 
our glorious Bishop Taylor teach [in Liberty of Prophesying\ the very doctrine 
of Rational Godliness, but that every divine of the highest order has taught 
the same since Christendom began. ' 
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ment impossible wherever schqlars enforce respect for the 
veracities of literature/ 

Whether there was much hope of any good results, in 
this endeavour to extort from an unwilling Bishop dis- 
cussion of his views, may be doubted, especially as his 
own solution of the Bishop's attitude, towards him, seemed 
not an improbable one — ' My own Bishop was much more 
civil to me, but neither is he willing to go to Coventry 
with me/ In some pencil notes he has explained the 
motives which urged him to this course : — 

The above letter was written by me partly because I had 
long determined not to leave poor Wales without extracting 
from the proper quarter an acknowledgment how purely and 
unblamably I had taught; and partly because the ill effects of 
disguise and violence, those uncongenial allies to tlie faith of 
Christ, had by my experience and observation been brought 
strongly before me. 

Many felt with him that much benefit might have 
resulted from the calm discussion by the learned Dr. 
Thirlwall of the literary and theological issues raised, but 
the Bishop's answer made it evident, that all hope of this 
was at an end, for what might have been a discussion was 
now turned into a battle. 

Lovers of truth could not but regret this, and the 
untoward force of circumstances which placed two such 
men, so well matched in talent and learning, and who 
must certainly have had much in common, in antagonism 
to each other. 

The letter was said to be * brilliantly provoking.* The 
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answer it drew forth from his lordship was characterized 
as a ' masterpiece of fierce iovective/ 

In his * Critical Appendix upon the Lord Bishop of St. 
David's reply/ which appeared in 1861, the style was more 
simply argumentative.* Dr. Williams analyzed in this 
pamphlet the Bishop's quotations and argument, and 
justified his own, which the Bishop had arraigned ; and 
here the controversy closed. 

His complaint concerning the controversy was, that 
the Bishop *had evaded his questions and imputed to 
him assuipptions which were incorrect ; that he had with 
marvellous cleverness touched the outside circle of his 
questions without grappling with the centre — he had fenced, 
but never closed. He thought this was especially evident 
on the subject of Miracles, in considering which he had 
been contending for the greater significance of the moral 
element, rather than for that of mere force and power. 
' Miracles,' he said, * convince by the element of Divine 
goodness in them, and not by naked power.' His lordship, 
in his reply, advocated power as their chief evidence of 
Divine interposition — 'A theory,' replied Rowland Williams, 
'which leaves no ground of discrimination between the 
miracles of Moses and those of the false prophets predicted 
in Deuteronomy, or between those of Christ and Anti- 
christ ; so that, if moral fitness be set aside, all must be 
alike believed.' ^ * The Bishop's argument deals with the 

' 'The Bishop of Lon<Jon,* wrote a friend, 'remarked to me on the great 
calmness and ability with which it was written, and he is certainly impartial.' 

• Critical Appendix^ p. 8. 

It may be noticed that, in the preface to the Critical Essay already alluded 
tt>« Thirlwall lays much less stress up6n the supernatural as the most important 
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a priori possibility of miracles, which was not in question, 
and carefully avoids the a posteriori difficulty from the 
nature of the evidence for them. He touches their inter- 
pretation, but not their historical ground. On the miracles 
of the Old Testament he is absolutely silent/ ^ 

His lordship's answer to his appeal about Prophecy 
appeared to him equally unsatisfactory, except for the 
negative confirmation which it gave to his own views. 
' Upon the whole,' he writes, * the Bishop of St. David's 
little dissertation on Prophecy has done for Rational God- 
liness, and for my own Hermeneutics, a service which no 
other man in England could have done so effectually. He 
has approached the subject with the largest knowledge, 
, and, with the utmost disinclination to concede anything, he 
has proved nothing, refuted nothing, misrepresented me 
in some places, and thrown light in no direction that he 
wished. He furnishes thereby an experimentum crticis^ 
showing how little the largest learning and the strongest 
desire can do to establish the old secular prediction theory, 
which I have found wanting, against the more spiritual 
view of moral prescience and devout foreboding for which 
I plead.' 

Although the correspondence now closed, it left a rank- 
ling sore which could not be easily healed. In deference 
to persuasion, he from time to time forbore again ad- 
dressing the Bishop ; but it is not certain that he had 

element in Miracles, and he remarks that only one of our Lord's miracles was 
performed with no other object than the display of supernatural power ; and 
this one he speaks of as ' that singular incident. ' — See Introduction to Critical 
Essay on St. Lukf, p. cviii. 

* CriHcal Appendix^ note, p, 32, 
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ever quite given up the idea of some day putting the matter 
more plainly, and, by translating his quotations, making 
the controversy one to be comprehended of the people. 
His growing conviction was, that for the rights of theological 
literature, the appeal must be to them. It was not without 
considerable mental suffering and much wear and tear of 
the nervous system that this Letter and the Appendix were 
written. Those who supposed they were dashed off hastily, 
and without careful thought, were greatly mistaken. The 
wrongs he suffered in consequence of the unfounded 
denunciations of one Bishop, and what he considered the 
pertinacious evasions of the other, were a constant source 
of irritation to him ; when thinking of them he was apt 
to become absorbed in reveries in which all things present 
were forgotten, and in riding or driving, a sudden flick of 
the whip used often to reveal the direction of his thoughts. 
— So a friend wrote in 1861, 'Now your Appendix is out 
and " the pony " relieved ! I am glad you do not intend 
continuing the appeal for your own sake, Mrs. W.'s and 
" the pony's." ' 

This correspondence was criticised from different points 
of view both in Germany, by Professor Ewald, and also in 
England. ^ The sharpness which characterized it has been 
condemned, and it must be acknowledged that for keenness 
of wit and irony it could not well be surpassed. It is not 
easy, however, to see that the Bishop's letter, though said 
to be less brilliant, was at all less ' provoking,* or that in 
this respect there was much difference on either side ; but 
the irritating causes which pointed Rowland Williams* * 

^ Gdtt Gdehrten Anzdgen^ 1862. StUck 43. 
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words with sharpness were not sufficiently recognized, or 
indeed known, for these criticisms to go for much. 

The controversy itself served to show what a legal 
decision subsequently proved^ that he had in no way been 
disloyal to the Church of which he was a minister, and 
that his teaching was not at variance with her formularies. 
..« « * * • « * 

To return to July, i860. A review of Rawlinsoris h 
Bamptan Lectures (1859) appeared in the Westminster for \ 
this month, which had been written by Rowland Williams ( 
early in the year. It was one of those clear, vigorous, 
slashing articles, which seemed to come so readily from his 
pen when feeling deeply the mischief done to Christianity 
by the overstraining of external evidence in its defence.^ 
He has annotated his copy of 'It considerably, and added 
this conclusion : * Years which have elapsed since, in the 
agitation of a crisis, these pages were written and printed 
for a purpose with critical sharpness, have only illustrated 
more strikingly, on an ever widening theatre, the danger 
of preferring the gospel of Paley to that of the evangelist 
St. John.' 

The Easter vacation we had spent at Broadchalke, and 

* The following extract from a letter from Grote to Sir G, C. Lewis is 

interesting, as incidentally /bearing upon the subject : — * R 's views upon 

Assyrian history, to which you allude in your last letter, are really so fanciM 
and gratuitous, that it is irksome to criticise them. The grounds of belief are 
so different with different men, and in reference to different subjects, that one 
cannot answer for the aberralions of very accomplished scholars. 

* The very minimum of presumptive ground appears to these gentlemen 
|nough to warrant, both the positive afBrmation of a matter as historical, and 
the demand which they make upon opponents to produce counter-evidence to 
disprove it' — Grci^s Personal History^ p. 263. 
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now the Earnestly respectful letter was out, we again paid 
the parish a hasty visit before starting for the Continent, 
whither his youngest sister accompanied us. Montreux 
became our head-quarters, from whence a short tour in the 
Oberland took us over some of the same ground he had 
traversed in his former travels. His intense love of nature — 
his keen appreciation of the beautiful — ^his delight in moun- 
tain scenery, together with his enjoyment of variety, made 
him' never happier than when travelling, or more at home 
than in a walk over a mountain pass. Spending a Sunday 
at Meyringen, he gave an English service at the hotel, 
and, inspired by the beauties of the neighbouring scenery, 
preached a sermon on * Natural Religiort,' whith, enlarged, 
now forms the first of the Sermon Essays, * Returning 
to Montreux, we passed some weeks there * en pension,* 
rowing ourselves on the lake, and exploring the country 
within walking distance. Shelley was now a favourite 
companion of our walks. To the literature afforded in the 
Swiss ' Pension ' the following notes refer : — 

Read Taillandier's Essays, from Revue des Deux Mondes^ 
on Christian Philosophy, &c. He seems a liberal member of the 
Church of Rome ; writes intelligently of Ger\dnus and Renan, but 
warps things Romishly, especially in treating of the German 
pseudo-novel. Erttis, sicut Deus, 

Comeille's Cid and Pompte both grand, but turning too 
much on personal honour and revenge — the first fantastic chivalry, 
the second Roman pride ; both stilted in French showiness. Both 
make me understand, what is often said about the sentiment of 
heathen literature as inferior to Christian poetry or northern 
romance; though the inferiority is often created by oiu- critics* 

^ Broadchalke Sermon Essays, London : Williams and Norgate. 
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who select the worst morsels of the ancient, and best of the 
modem. There is more concealment of esoteric knowledge 
amongst our dignitaries and ecclesiastical adventurers now, than 
amidst ancient philosophers in heathenism. Shakespeare is not so 
clever as Sophocles, nor Addison better than Cicero, nor our 
dramatists of Charles the Second's time more moral than Aristo- 
phanes. 

Lavater says, *Le but de toust les prddicateurs, de tous les 
moralistes, doit ^tre de nous apprendre k accepter le monde comme 
il est' ^Avdr^KTf B' ovSe 0eol fiaxovrat. Socially, yes — ^politically, 
sometimes — ^religiously, how far ? When poetry has become creed, 
and legend Scripture, are they thereby hallowed? Perhaps, so 
long as symbols of imiversal instinct, they are sacred ; when made 
exclusively idolatrous, they are doubtful ; when they become tools 
of hypocrisy, they are abominable. 

Lavater^s friend wrote about his book upon Eternity, that it 
reasoned instead of contemplating. Our business is to observe, 
rather than know. This criticism contains the proper Shibboleth 
of mysticism, as distinct from rationalism. Look, but do not 
calculate distance ; feel, but do not think ; contemplate, but do not 
reason ; accept rather than create. Certainly our powers are given 
of God, but are we not to use them ? 

The French version of S. S. translates priests by SacrificateurSy 
and speaks of Christ's ^ sacrificature^ : — surely an imperfect and 
one-sided rendering ; as if the priests of Jehovah were nothing but 
butchers. The Lutheran jealousy of a ministry in sacred things 
may be a natural reaction against Rome, but mutilates the Bible 
and its word for priesthood, and runs against the order of the 
world, in which teaching and guiding faith and devotion must 
always be a sacred office. Lavater shows some egotistic vanity 
amidst much piety and benevolence. 

Mr. Ekiward Scherer seems to have had at Geneva some such 
Jot as Dr. Davidson in England. His pupils preached Evangelic 
doctrines moins accentukes. He taught free rationalism, became 
chass^y edited a Strasbourg Review of the free order. He has a 
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paper in the Biblioth^que de Genhe^ on Ernest Renan, worth 
reading. 

Also on Ernest Renan, Taillandier wrote in the Revue des 
deux Mondes, from which his Essays are reprinted. So is Guizot's 
'Amour dans le Marriage.' 

Read Chateaubriand's AMa, a pretty but mawkish Indian 
tale ; his Rene, a powerful but hardly pure one, and noticed the 
usual egotism of his prefaces. There is something noble in the 
man, but one sees why plainer NiebuKr disliked his coxcombry. 
Nor are these tales equal to his Etudes, 

Read some chapters of Job. Every perusal shows more clearly 
the poetical character of the work, as a dramatic speculation ; also, 
its modem style appears in verse 2. The word ^?i?3 in ii. 10. 

Chap. L verse 22 should be translated: — 'and charged not 
folly against God.' Chap. ii. verse 4 : — ' as long as he has his life.' 

Chap. ii. verse 3. ^^D^on^ shows the poem to have already the 
conception of Satan, as the accusing enemy — ^borrowed probably 
from Ahriman in Babel ; and not like Azazel, a primitive thought, 
even if that be such ; but that is more likely a Deity of some 
i^en race. 

II. 13. — The sitting down for seven days, without speaking, 
betokens pure poetry ; and the number seven shows the poetry to 
be Jewish, and not proto-Semitic, nor merely Arabian. I think it 
not impossible that Job represents in a way the people of Israel ; 
and the three friends are Edomitesj Ishmaelites, aixd Hagarenes, 
possibly Samaritans. It is curious th^t in chap. L the plunderers 
are made Chaldeans ; for the Chaldeans, a learned, or at least an 
urban people, do not belong to the tribes of plundering Nomads. 
Nor would the writer have known of them before the times 
approaching the captivity. Hence I suspect they are a hint 
dropped to show that Job means Israel personified. 

III. 8. — Our version can hardly be right ; though I do not 
know how to mend it — compare chap. xl. 21. 

What if nn'K contains the word 1W light? 
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In Guizot's 'MadamB Ri^camier/ in the Revue des Deux 
MondeSy are some remarks on Chateaubriand, more severe than 
my own abuse, but of a similar tendency. From that paper on 
Madame R^camier, a writer in the Edinburgh Review seems to* 
have borrowed his essay, or at least the idea of it 

Read a little of Paroles d*un Croyatit^ by Lammennaia The 
book is a remarkable one for a Romish priest to have got to, but 
quite one-sided and inconsiderate in its declamations against wealth 
and government. These things are necessities of the world, and 
to kick at them is to kick against the goad. 

Lammennais, I believe, was a Breton ; as was Renan. B^- 
ranger blamed L. for resigning his priestly office, and going out 
of the Church. Such is the instinct of men of the world, in 
regard to a sacred function once assumed; but it is difficult at 
bottom to decide between breach of vows, and inconsistent 
adherence to them. Often the fault may be in those who clog the 
adherence with conditions notv properly essential to it, but embar- 
rassing to those on whom they are imposed. He who can give or 
cause belief, may fetter it Men who can rule only its expression 
should not attempt to do more ; nor do so much without grave 
cause, and within limits which the instinct of right approves. 

Galignani quotes the Times on the ' ingratitude of the nations 
to England,' especially on that of the Ionian Isles. That is to 
say, we have no business there except as Protectors; we make our- 
selves absolute, and expect to be liked ; or offer the people 
parliaments, and expect them to take orders from England, and 
prefer London to Athens. Never a nation owed another less 
than Italy to England. While the war of 1859 was pending, our 
Times sneered at the struggle ; said the battles were lost, and 
when they turned out victorious, said the French would never 
leave Lombardy ; when the French did leave, the Times said 
nothing had been done. Thus the English, out of mere jealousy 
of France, would rather that Italy had been left chained, than 
that the French should give her freedom. 
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Read a good paper on small properties, and the progress of 
agriculture in France. Certainly Moses, and Mill, and the 
Gracchi, seem to me to have reason in deprecating the vast 
increase of the two extremes of wealth and poverty, and in 
wishing for small properties in land. Our cottage allotments are 
something, but little freeholds are better, even if something be lost 
by subdivision. Yet one is tempted to put together small farms, 
and the tendency seems ever growing. It remams for machinery 
to replace human labour. 

Detained at Montreux by the illness of his sister, and 
obliged to relinquish the extension which we had planned 
of our tour to Chamouni, he became weary of Mont- 
reux's vineyards, but notwithstanding this untoward and 
anxious ending of the trip, he returned to England much 
refreshed. Stopping at Norwich for the musical festival, 
we returned to Lampeter by way of Birmingham, where, 
in conjunction with the Rev. Dr. Briscoe, he examined for 
the ' Powis Scholarship.* This was the last occasion on 
which he did so. 



Matters connected with the appeal of 1858, to the 
Visitor of St. David's College, had hardly been settled, 
before a fresh difficulty, on the subject of an election to a 
scholarship and the examination of June, i860, arose and 
appeared to Dr. Williams to require a special reference to 
the Bishop in order to the due protection of students' 
interests. In the spring of this year a Scholarship had, 
without his consent, and notwithstanding his protest, been, 
as he considered, unfairly awarded. He had looked for- 
ward to the June examination to set this right. But this 
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expectation was destined to be frustrated, for, owing (as he 
believed) to inaccurate information given to the examiners, 
the scholar's name was omitted in their report. He 
vigorously remonstrated against what appeared to him to 
be a most unjust perversion of the funds of the College, 
and a violation of their duties on the part of the 
administrators of those funds. His surprise, grief, and 
indignation may be imagined, when, in answer to his 
remonstrance, the Bishop made a statement in the autumn 
to the effect that, at the election to this Scholarship, it was 
understood that he [Rowland Williams] had withdrawn his 
objection, and that his acquiescence had actually deter- 
mined it. In contradiction to this assertion, he drew up a 
formal declaration, saying that it was utterly untrue. How 
deeply this false accusation wounded him was seen after 
his death, by the desire expressed in his will, drawn up 
in the midst of Lampeter annoyances, that year by year 
there should be a public proclamation in the streets of the 
town, that he had never consented to this election to a 
Scholarship; 'but,\he continues, *in this, as in other things, 
I was foully slandered by men in high places, because I 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; therefore I died in 
exile,* but while unjust men permitted me, I both kept 
the needy student by his right and defended the alms of 
the altar of God* — ^words which strikingly describe the 
nature of the warfare Rowland ^Williams waged as Vice- 
Principal of St David's College. 

Let those who have felt inclined to blame him for this 
desire, and have seen in it only a wish to perpetuate the 

^ ' I have loved justice and hated iniquity ; and therefore I die in exile.' — 
HUdArancU 
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remembrstnce of a wrong, pause and consider a little more 
the sensitive nature of the man and the peculiar difficulties 
of his Lampeter position. Let them bear in mind that his 
great struggle as Vice-Principal there was for the first 
principles of truth and justice ; and they will understand 
something of the bitterness of spirit, with which he not 
only saw these set aside (that was common enough), but on 
this occasion his own concurrence therein insisted upon. 
They will not then wonder (and the more they know of the 
matter the less they will do so) at this posthumous asser- 
tion of his own integrity. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

'ESSAYS AND REVIEWS'-- 

COURT OF ARCHES ^ FAREWELL TO LAMPETER^ 

INTERLOCUTORY JUDGMENT: i860— 1863. 

* We should be wary what persecution we raise against the living labours 
of publick men, how we spill that seasoned life of man preserved and stor'd 
np in books, since we see a kind of homicide may be committed, sometimes a 
martyrdom.' — Milton, 

* Mark ! You think we in our different parties can agree about nothing — 
we can — we can suspend our battles with each other for a while, and join 
hand in hand in casting stones at you.' — Maurice, 

IN February, i860, the Essays and Reviews^ appeared. 
Its publication marks an epoch in the history of 
religious thought in England, by the wider diffusion of 
the results of historical and scientific criticism — ^hitherto 

^ Essays and Reviews, London : J. W. Parker and Son. i86a 

The Education of the World. By F. Temple, D.D., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen ; Head Master of Rugby School ; Chaplain to the 
Earl of Denbigh [Bishop of Exeter, 1869]. 

BunsetCs Biblical Researches, By Rowland Williams, D.D., Vice- 
Principal and Professor of Hebrew, St. David's College, Lampeter ; Vicar of 
Broadchalke, Wilts. 

On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity. By Baden Powell, M. A., 
F-R. S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
VOU II. c 
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regarded as especially the scholar's portion — which the 
book, together with the opposition it excited, was the 
means of bringing about amongst the masses of the people. 
For a few months it seemed to attract but little atten- 
tion, and Was only slightly noticed in a few of the papers. 
April 5th, Rowland Williams writes : — 

Yesterda/s Guardian has a satirical but ignorant mention of 
the existence of the Essays and Reviews, with the promise of 
more hereafter. The writer does not even know how to spell 
Baron Bunsen's name, but writes it Binsen, with an affectation of 
learning. 

June a, i860. — Our book. Essays and Reviews, has about sold 
off its first edition, and the second is now in the press. There 
has been no analytical appreciation of it yet, so far as I have 
heard or seen, in any of the periodicals ; but the Press gave some 
' civilly ignorant signs of bewilderment, the Record I know not 
what, and the Guardian attempted to ' abuse the attomey,' — this 
last being the usual course when the defendant has 'no merit' 

It was on our return from the Continent (Sept. i860) 
that the first rumour of the coming storm greeted us, and 
amongst the letters and papers which awaited him, on our 
return to Lampeter, were accounts of the agitation which 
had commenced in the clerical world in the neighbourhood 
of Derby. 

Two editions, of a thousand each, had been sold, when 

Siances Historique de Genhje. The National Church. By Henry Bristow 
"Wilson, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton, Hants. 

On the Mosaic Cosmogony, By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 

Tendencies of Religious Thought in England^ 1688 — 1750. By Mark 
Pattison, B.D. [Rector of Lincoln CoUege, Oxford, 1861.] 

On the InterpretoHon of Scripture. By Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford [Master of Balliol, 1870]. 
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in October, i860, an article upon the book appeared in the 
Westminster Review y entitled Neo-Christianity, By its 
injurious perversions of the Essays- — its bitter sarcasm — 
and its unseemly tone of jubilation at what it assumed to 
be the scepticism of their authors, this article contributed 
to fan the smouldering fire to a great flame. It enlarged 
much on the negative tendencies of the book — insinuated 
that the necessary logical deductions from admissions 
made by the writers, would not allow of their stopping 
where they did — welcomed them as friends, Le, in other 
words, claimed them as Atheists ; . but found fault with 
their timidity in not having gone still further, and declared 
themselves infidels at once. 

The review was said to be the writer's first essay : he 
probably had not foreseen the full effect of his words, and 
could hardly have desired to raise such an alarm as his 
article was destined to create. 

The Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), in his chdrge this 
autumn, took up the note of alarm, and warned his hearers 
strongly against the book. Later in the year, when the 
country clei^ were gathered together at Oxford, to vote 
for the Sanscrit Professor, much discussion in connection 
with the book took place, and the opportunity was seized 
for the first decided movement in opposition to it — Evan- 
gelicals and Tractarians forgetting their own wide differ- 
ences of opinion, in the presence of what they considered a 
common danger. 

In January, 1861, an article in the Quarterly Review ^ 
which represented the ecclesiastical side of the agitation, 
followed. Its criticism did not amount to much when 
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examined.^ It chiefly ignored the difficulties of the 
questions involved, but charged the writers with neology, 
mysticism, rationalism, and scepticism ; accused them of 
dishonesty in holding such opinions, and still continuing . 
clergymen of the Church of England, and called upon 
them to resign their position. 

These two reviews, the Westminster and. the Quarterly y 
indicated the two parties by whom the Essayists were 
assailed. The extreme Liberal party, holding loosely all 
forms of belief, eagerly seized on admissions made by the 
Essayists, and proceeded to claim them as altogether belong- 
ing to themselves — * if you go so far, you must go all the 
way with us' — the other party, insisting on blind allegi- 
ance to authority, either of the Church or of the Book, as 
eagerly repudiated them — * you must believe everything 
as we do ; if you hesitate to pronounce any of our Shibbo- 
leths, there is no place in the Church for such as you.' 

No notice was, however, taken of these reviews. The 
Essayists maintained a dignified silence, which friends and 
foes endeavoured in vain for some time to make them break, 
and the storm continued to rage on around its victims. 

^ To notice in passing, some points in which the reviewer misstated 
Rowland Williams* views : — 

At p. 253. He exactly inverts Baron Bunsen's and Dr. Williams' opinion 
on the origin of man. 

At p. 254. He imputes to Dr. Williams an assertion of the impossibUiiy 
of miracles, "an imputation which he was very careful to guard himself against. 

At p. 205. He gives a certain travesty of Dr. Williams* prophetical views, 
from which it would appear that his theory of the ever-living application of the 
words of the prophets was little understood. 

These inaccuracies of statement'^seem almost to favour the correctness of 
the report, that Bishop Wilberforce wrote the attack on the Essays and 
Reviews without having read the book. 
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It was a tempest which even now cannot be recalled to 
mind without wonder and amazement. At the basis oif the 
controversy lay the question, how far theological subjects 
might be subjected to scientific inquiry, or how far they 
must be received unquestioned upon authority; but the 
clamour that was raised was little suitable to the calm 
investigation of truth — ^the literary aspects of the question 
were overlooked, and it 'was little remembered that religion 
can gain nothing by the falsifying of Hermeneutics. 
Owing mainly to ignorance, prejudice, and misrepresenta- 
tion, a real panic was excited in the religious world, which 
certainly did not augur much confidence in the truth it 
professed to believe ; and in looking back, nothing is more 
striking than the utter absence of all tranquillity of faith 
which was exhibited. 

It was in vain some contended there was nothing new 
in the book, and by this assurance endeavoured to quiet 
people's fears — that was not so much the point Much of 
the disquiet arose from the fact that the writers of the 
Essays, with one exception, were qlergymen ; — laymen had 
so expressed themselves before, and might again so write 
and speak the truth if they pleased ; but it was felt to be 
an uncommon thing for the tlerg^ to utter their convic- 
tions with this freedom, and people wondered and asked in 
alarm whereto the thing might grow. Essays which, if 
published separately, might possibly have attracted com- 
paratively little attention — united in one volume, were 
supposed to represent a conspiracy against the Christian 
faith. From the. fact of the book appearing with a title 
that explained but little of its contents, and no further 
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introduction than a notice on the fly-leaf^ that the writers 
were independent, and not answerable for each other's 
views and statements, much mystery was supposed to be 
connected with it. 

That seven independent thinkers, some of whom did 
not even know each other, should be found to agree in 
desiring a free discussion of religious subjects, and to 
combine in endeavouring to promote this object — ^instead 
of being taken as a sign that the subjects discussed were 
those which were forcing themselves on the minds of the 
highly-educated, and also agitating the thoughtful among 
the working classes, and therefore demanded consideration 
from men who were qualified to give it — ^was supposed to 
be the result of a designed combination for the purpose of 
' undermining the foundations of true religion. The 

position', the fame, and above all, the character of the men, 
which might have been some guarantee of the worth of 
their intentions, seemed to be quite forgotten — or, if taken 
into account at all, remembered only to be weighed in 
the balance against them. 

The advance of the age in science and literature, and 
the deep unrest which filled many minds as the theological 
teaching of their childhood seamed to be in antagonism 

1 *To THE Reader.— It will readily be understood that the authors of the 
ensuing Essays are responsible for their respective articles only. They have 
written in entire independence of each other, and without concert or 
comparison. 

* The volume, it is hoped, will be received as an attempt to illustrate the 
advantage derivable to the cause of religious and moral truth, from a free 
handling, in a becoming spirit, of subjects peculiarly liable to suffer by the 
repetition of conventional language, and from traditional methods of treat- 
ment.* 
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with these, was not thought of, in the general fear which 
took possession of so many, that in enquiry at all there 
was danger. It seemed to be forgotten by them, or 
perhaps had never been realized, that to the faith and 
spiritual life of many others it had become a necessity 
that such subjects should be handled, and that true 
wisdom lay, not in endeavouring to ignore and stifle the 
movement which was stirring, but rather in endeavouring 
to guide it 

It was a great niistake to suppose that there was 
any combined design of a destructive nature among the 
Essayists, or that they desired to inculcate doubt for its 
own sake. Whereas the difficulties already existed, they 
did but give expression or refer to what was seething 
in the minds of an increasingly large class, and their 
desire' (but it may be better to speak but of the one 
with whom the present memoir is concerned) — Rowland 
Williams* desire, was simply to represent facts as they are, 
— * above all things let us have truth,* he used to say ; ' do 
not make religion so helpless that she should need mis- 
representation as her ally' — and his object in thus breaking 
up the ground, and forcing the results of criticism on the 
attention of some unwilling hearers, was to clear the way 
for a more accurate reception of truth. 

To the possible danger that free criticism might at first 
unsettle some minds he was not insensible, but rather keenly 
alive, and ever anxious to do all in his power to avert it ; 
and he trusted, by degrees, to be able to lead men to see 
that behind the accidents of a theological system, into which 
mistakes and errors might have entered, there was a life 
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and a spirit which would still remain, even if the outworks 
might now and again require * some modification to meet 
the growing requirements of time/ His Essay was found 
fault with as being rather negative than constructive ; he 
said himself that the Essays and RevieWs were written 
rather with a view to awakening the formalist, than of 
confirming the doubtful or * converting the sceptic. At 
the same time, what he said of Neander's writings was 
pre-eminently true of his own — that their design was a 
religious one, and his desire was to strengthen the faith of 
Christ in its h61d upon educated men. The description 
of the Essays and Reviews, which represented them as 
seeking a basts upon which the theory of religion can 
stand, without violence to knowledge or conscience, >vas, 
he said, truer than that which represented the volume as 
antagonistic to religion. 

How utterly false the accusation was that the design of 
his Essay was the inculcation of disbelief will now hardly 
be questioned. No one who knew him personally could 
have harboured such a suspicion for a moment. No one 
could ever have heard him speak on religious subjects 
without being impressed by the deep reverence with which 
he did so, and some will remember how in conversation 
he instantly checked anything like an approach to irre- 
verence in others. It was impossible to have intercourse 
with him without seeing that mere negation was painful to 
him ; that his desire was to build up, not to destroy — though 
it might sometimes be that a pulling down was at first 
necessary ; for he would have truth alone for the foundation 
of his superstructure. Recognizing this characteristic of 
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his teaching, one of his former pupils wrote to him about 

this time : * seems to me to be destructive, whereas 

whatever you say is eminently constructive — the construc- 
tiveness which was St. Paul's — setting aside the letter in 
order to magnify the Spirit/ 

The design of his Essay was to make known the most 
important results of modern Biblical criticism, and for this 
purpose Baron Bunsen's writings supplied the text. * No 
living author's works/ he writes, * could furnish so pregnant 
a text for a discourse on Biblical criticism.' The Essay, 
however, as has been said, is * not a mere review of Baron 
Bunsen's researches, but a masterly exposition of the 
most characteristic points of the late Baron's theology.'^ 

In notes to my Counsel in the Court of Arches, Rowland 
Williams gives his own account of it, as follows : — 

The Defendant takes this opportunity of explaining his 
'scope, object, and design' in writing his own Essay, and in 
endeavouring to get similar Essays written. He wishes to see 
bridged that chasm between the leamed and the unlearned, which 
in England is so wide as to prejudice Christian ingenuousness. 
He feels ashamed that the world should often go before the 
Church, not only in intelligence, but in good works of freedom 
and humanity. He aims at reconciling the old conflict between 
Science and Faith, and thinks such reconciliation impossible, so 
long as men oppose Faith to Reason ; but that it would become 
most easy, if men would only reflect that, as Inspiration is a 
communication between God and Man, it must unite the immu- 
table character of Divine Verity with the fluctuating range of 
human knowledge. He thinks difficulties incidental to discovery 
are better met by the native principles of Christianity, as for 

^ Essays and Reviews, by Rev. R. B. Kennard, p. 63. 
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instance, by St. Paul's distinction between the Spirit and the 
Letter, and by St Athanasius's and Justin's doctrine of the un- 
written Word teaching the Gentile world, than by the deplorable 
disguise, and still more deplorable violence, which our governors 
have unwisely selected as their refuge. He thinks the elaborate 
skill of fence, for which too many of our great Divines are no 
less famous than Diplomatists, is a fitter accomplishment for 
politicians, than for Christian pastors. Still more he deprecates, 
whatever tends, by making the Clergy ignorant and time-serving, 
to lessen their just influence with the laity, and impair the moral 
weight of their doctrines. He thinks the dominant tradition 
about Prophecy, fi-om the violence which it does to the natural 
and historical sense of the Old Testament, disgraceful to the 
Clergy by whom it is taught, and dangerous to the Religion which 
it supports. He refuses absolutely, for his own part, to base the 
Everlasting Gospel upon calumny of the Hebrew race, and wild 
perversion of their Sacred Literature. Nor will he assist a mis- 
guided administration to retain forged texts in our Bibles, to 
mistranslate passages bearing on doctrines which divide men, 
to misrepresent the historical arrangement of parts of the Old 
Testament, and to build on such misrepresentation false theories 
of Prophecy, false foimdations of faith, and false weapons for the 
partisan. He does not rejoice in hearing our Congregations 
receive, thirteen times a year, what they interpret as an assurance 
that Milton and Sir Isaac Newton, Channing and Dr. Watts, have 
'without doubt perished everlastingly,' when their names live 
in the hearts of men, and doubtless their spirits in the hands of 
God. He grieves to have his own Church closed for six days in 
seven, because the experience of three centuries has shown that 
our Services, as they stand, cannot retain congregations daily ; ^ 
and if he adapted a simple selection to the wants of his hearers, 
he would be dragged by his Bishop before tribunals, and have 

* By the Amended Act of Uniformity y 1872, the clergy have now the power 
of adapting the services of the Church to the needs of their congregation* 
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heresies imputed to him which it is notorious he does not hold. 
He thinks it possible, that Christianity may yet be destined to 
attain by purely moral instruments a wider dominion than it has 
hitherto enjoyed, and our Church to embrace alienated bodies 
in a larger and manifold unity. But he conceives such destiny 
can neither be wrought out by arts of special pleading, nor by 
obscuring the moral analogies of the Gospel in history and Man's 
living conscience, in order to ground our faith exclusively on 
an isolated history. He questions no historical fact of Holy 
Scripture, which he has not found already questioned by authority 
higher than his own ; but he considers the essentials of our faith 
so independent of historical accidents, that he will accept what- 
ever version of the latter is maintainable on evidence, and still 
uphold our feith as unimpaired by the result He confesses that 
whatever doctrine, whether Prophetical, Moral, or Religious, is 
forced on men by external command, without authority of per- 
suasion, or fitness, seems to him so far wrongly presented, and to 
fail in the vital characteristics of a Revelation. For the Gospel 
of Christ seems to him the emancipation of the human mind ; 
and whoever violates the reasonable course of thought, or corrupts 
it, so far undoes the work of Christ in the world, and violates the 
liberty of the soul, which He, the liberator of all men, purchased 
with His precious life's blood. The Church, as an embodiment 
of Christ's living spirit, is not a tyranny, but a spiritual common- . 
wealth. Authority in the Church means primarily weight of 
persuasioa Our moral instincts are so tempered by our Maker, ■ 
that they ever answer through faith to the true doctrine of Christ, 
who is the lively Interpreter between God and Man. Faith 
engenders hope, and hope experience. Our duty is not to make 
pilgrimages to the source of the Ganges or of the Jordan, but 
to bless the living God, who all along its course keeps the river 
alive with the perpetual dew of His blessing. The fresh waters 
which riiingle with the stream from successive generations, draw 
their life, not firom Palestine, but from Heaven. The great 
principles of Morality, which are the ultimate code by which 
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respect of having very large windows. ' Above all things/ 
was his direction to his architect, 'let us have plenty of 
light; 

St David's College; was, however, still his chief charge, 
and his heart was mostly in his work there. It was with 
very mingled feelings he thought of resigning his Vice- 
Principalship. With the tenacity with which the soldier 
clings to a forlorn hope, he could not help rejoicing to 
find prolonged non-residence at Chalke a necessity, and 
a further license from the Bishop put off the sorrowful day 
when, as it were, he was to shake off the dust of his dear 
Wales from his feet 



Touching the Essays and Reviews^ a Petition of Pro- 
test to the Archbishop of Canterbury ^ was now got up, 
and committees were formed for obtaining signatures, when 
the usual sad spectacle of all such agitations was seen. 
Extracts which, apart from their context, failed to give a 
true idea of the entire purport of the passages, were 
attached to the protest, and signatures were affixed by 
men who had never even seen the book, and knew it only 
through these, or through the Quarterly Review and 
newspaper notices. The protest was signed by ten 
thousand of the clergy, and presented at Lambeth, 
March 13, 1861. 

The third edition, of seven hundred and fifty copies, 
published in January, having quickly sold off, much 
pressure was brought to bear on the publisher, Mr. Parker 

^ Dr. Irons and Dr. M'Caul, uniting the interests of High and Low 
Church parties, were the instigators of this protest 
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— and, intimidated by the representations of his clerical 
friends, he gave up the publication of the Essays and 
Reviews. Nothing was lost, however, by the book being 
transferred to the hands of Messrs. Longmans, who at 
once brought out the fourth edition of a thousand copies, 
which was sold before the end of the month. It was 
followed by a fifth edition, of two thousand, in February. 
The second edition of the American reprint was also then 
out 

While petitions were still being organized, a letter 
which came to be styled the * Episcopal M^inifesto,' 
appeared in the Times of February i6th, condemnatory of 
the book. It purported to be from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to a clergyman (Mr. Freemantle), and had the 
names of all the bishops, with the exception of that of 
the Bishop designate of Worcester^ (who was not then 
consecrated), affixed to it. 

Relating to this Manifesto, there is the following entry 
in Rowland Williams's Journal : — 

Fdmmry 19, i86i. — Essays and Reviews are now lighting a 
candle. Lord God of Latimer and Ridley, cause this light never 

more to be quenched in England and Wales Samuel, of 

Oxford, has oiganized some tumult All the augurs, headed by 
Lambeth, declared against the book in Saturday's Times. * T\^ ne 
cede maliSy sed contra audentior ito^ ^ 

Yesterday's Times has a, good and aWe commentary on the 
feeble and unfair manifestation of anility. It is not quite gram- 
matical — makes no distinctions — ^lays down no substitute, but 
parodies the Record, 

1 Dr. Philpotts. « VirgU, iEn. vi. 95. 
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There is only one thing to be said in excuse for them, and 
thkt is quite inadequate. They see awkward inferences from our 
facts, and do not, some of them, know how true our facts are. 
Hence they see an inconsistency between our formularies and our 
possible terminus. But if their own lives were not inconsistent 
with their profession of study and unworldliness, our, facts would 
be as much theirs as ours; then their difficulties would equal 
ours, as is the case with some of them ; only our frai^ess is not 
imitated by them. 

Much mystery was attached to this episcopal document, 
both as to its real authorship and as to the manner in 
which the Bishops' signatures had been affixed.^ It ap- 
peared that even Episcopal names were not free from the 
danger to which more ordinary ones have at times been 
exposed, of being attached to documents without the 
knowledge of their owners. It turned out that the Bishop 
of Exeter had never seen the document — ^that his con- 
currence had been taken for granted, and his name affixed 
without his consent, and in opposition to what would have 
been his judgment.^ Whether this was the case with the 
other bishops or not, it is well known that Bishops 
Hampden and Thirlwall had already published opinions 
coinciding with those which the manifesto condemned ; and 
Bishop Tait. shortly after (Feb. 28, in Convocation) greatly 
modified his censure, at least as regarded some of the 
essayists. 

Dr. Deane referred, in the Court of Arches, to the legal 

« 

aspect of this manifesto, as** a most cowardly and unbe- 

^ Essays and Reviews, By the Rev. R. B. Kennard. Note, p. 161. 
' This appears from a letter to Dr. Temple from the Bishop of Exeter, 
Feb. 25, 1 86 1. — Guardian, 
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« 

coming act on the part of those who might be called 
to sit as judges in the* matter, and said it was to be 
hoped, that if there was an author of the lives of the 
Bishops of England in the 19th century, he would say- 
very little, about it/ ^ 

The well-known ' Anglicanus/ also, in a letter to the 
TimeSy February i8th, uttered his protest against it. 

The book now became a subject of debate in Convoca- 
tion. It was a matter of some doubt whether the recently ^ 
restored powers of that body extended to the supervision 
of the press, or whether its very existence might not be 
endangered by an attempt so to extend them. Some of the 
wisest of its members contended, it was better without the 
power ; to others it seemed all important^ — * If Convoca- 
tion has not the power, let an extinguisher be put on it 
at once,' said one of its more impetuous members. Their 
eagerness in the matter was so great, that they set aside 
the discussion then going on about the 29th Canon, and in 
the Lower House proceeded, after a debate (Feb. 26), to 
pass a resolution of agreement with the censure already 
pronounced by the Bishops and Archbishops, in the epis- 
copal letter; and on the 27th, presented a resolution con- 
demnatory of the book to the Upper House. 

Of those who endeavoured on this occasion to stay the 
storm, and advocated examination before condemnation. 
Dr. Charles Williams, the Principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford, may be mentioned as having uttered a noble 

' Report of Dr. Deane's speech in the Court of Arches, 

* Convocation had been prorogued in 171 7, and met again first in 1861, 

tmder special license of the Crown, to proceed to the despatch of business with 

special referenc&to the 29th Canon. 

VOL. II. D 
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protest. He represented that the extracts quoted by t)r. 
Jelf gave an incorrect representation, and contended that 
the interpretation put on the passages was not borne 
out by reference to the whole of the book.^ 

In the Upper House, February 28th, the Bishop of 
Oxford (Wilberforce) presented petitions praying for a 
legal and judicial condemnation of the book* The Bishop 
of Salisbury hinted at pos'sible legal proceedings with 
respect to the Essayist in his diocese. The Bishop of 
London wished to except Dr. Temple and Professor 
Jowett from the general condemnation, and thought the 
more objectionable of the Essayists should come forward 
and disclaim association with the more venerated names (!). 
The Bishop of St. David's considered the authors respon- 
sible for all and every sentiment contained in the book, 
and (with what might be deemed something - more than 
inconsistency in the translator of ScMeiermacIier) said that 
they were bound to explain, why they had not before 
taken the step of stating, which of the opinions propounded 
they agreed to, and which they disclaimed. 

The other Bishops present advocated, in different de- 
grees, retraction, renunciation, or declaration of opinion on 
the part of the Essayists, while the Archbishop summed up 
by saying that, after the expression of their opinion which 
they had all signed, there could be no doubt of their 
sentiments ; but deferred further consideration of the 
steps to be taken, till the meeting of the Bishops of the 
two provinces, which was to take place the next month. 

On the 14th March, Archdeacon Denison presented a 

^ Guardian. March 6, 1861. / 
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gravamen for signature in the Lower House,^ condemning 
the Essays and RroiewSy and praying the Upper House to 
direct the appointment of a committee for its examination ; 
and on its presentation to the Upper House, the Bishop of 
Oxford moved that it should be granted. 

The Bishops of London, Gloucester and Bristol, Bath 
and Wells, and of Norwich, opposed the motion on the 
ground that, in the eyes of the world, the condemnation of 
Convocation would be very little este^med.^ 

Eight Bishops were in favour of the motion — Win- 
chester, St David's, Chichester, Oxford, Bangor, Llandaff, 
St Asaph, and Salisbury — and it was accordingly carried ; 
and on the order of the Upper House, consequent on the 
request of the Lower, a committee was appointed for the 
examination of the book. 

These proceedings increased tenfold the sale of the 
book. Some called it a weak book — others a dry book ; 
but still edition after edition disappeared. The fifth 
edition of two thousand was all sold in a fortnight ; Mudie 
taking, it was said, seven hundred copies. It became diffi- 
cult for the publishers to supply quickly enough- the 

^ On this occasion the attendance of Proctors was small — only thirty- eight 
were present, of whom twenty only signed Archdeacon Denison's gravamen 
and eighteen only petitioned for a committee to examine and report on the 
book. — Guardian, March 29, 1 86 1. 

' The Bishop of Gloucester said, * I am well aware that some few of the 
clergy, and some few old ladies who are readers of the Guardiarty will say that 
when the Houses of Convocation have condemned the Essays and Rancws, the 
XDatter will be settled for ever — that no heretical dog will ever dare to bark 
again« after this utterance of the Church of England. But I am thoroughly 
satisfied that the Church of England itself does not regard the expression of the 
voice of the Houses of Convocation as the expression of the voice of authority.* 
Convocation, M^rch 14. — Guardian^ March 20, 1861. 
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demand, and all other work had for the time to be set 
aside. The sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth editions of 
three thousand each followed during the month of March.^ 
A French Protestant translated the book into French, 
and a learned Parsee was sent over from Bombay to trans- 
late it into his own language.^ In London the excitement 
was said to increase momentarily, and to throw the revival 
movement and everything else into the shade.^ A 
correspondent wrote : — ' Our Bishops, Deans, and Canons, 
and the whole town are in excitement. Petitions are being 
signed, and meetings held. Copies without end of the 
book are being sold, and a library got up for the circulation 
of it.'^ It was to be seen on the counters of a Christian 
Knowledge Society Dep6t, in a quiet cathedral city. 
The news-boys who sold Punch and the Times offered 
also the Essays and Reviews, In Exeter Hall the 
volume was denounced. It was known Dr. Goulburn 
[now Dean of Norwich] was to preach against it, and 
people could hardly get in at the doors of St. John's, 
Paddington ; the next day many of his congregation went 
to buy the obnoxious volume. It was hardly possible 
at this time for the Essayists to enter a church with- 
out hearing themselves condemned, either directly or by 
insinuation — ^whether in Westminster Abbey by a Canon, 
or in some country church by a curate anxious to pro- 
claim his orthodoxy. It was our own fate to listen to 
several such pulpit denunciations. 

^ Making an issue of fifteen thousand between January and the end of March. 

* Dr. Deane, Court of Arches. 

' Origin of Essays and Reviews, by R. B. Kennard, p. 173. 

^ The Essays were let out separately at twopence a day. 
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The following account of a conversation at a dinner party 
(May, 1861), at which some men of mark in the literary 
world were present, and the Essays and Reviews were 
discussed, may serve to illustrate the current go5sip on the 
work and its authors : — 



Lord 
action, 
them? 

Mr. 



— y who was present, protested against the Bishops' 
If they didn't like the Essays, why didn't they answer 



was very strong against the Essayists, for trying to 



make it appear that they acted independently — they must stand 
or fall together. 

H objected, that the writers in the Quarterly^ &c., did not 

know anything of the men or the subjects contributed to the 
numbers in which they- wrote, and added that the Oxford and 
Cambridge Essays were instances of a similar association of men 
who had nothing, or very little, in common. 

Professor met this by bringing forward the 'grand 

old English arbiter — common sense.' It was vain to urge the 
Essayists were not acting in concert, and were irresponsible. 
Their responsibility must be shared in common, and ' so the 
world judged; and you would never get the world to believe 
anything else. 

In the course of the general conversation ^ gave us an 

instance of the ignorance of the country parsons. He knew of 
fourteen men who met to sign and protest against the Essayists. 
They all began by trying to make it appear they knew all about 
the controversy, until one man boldly asserted that he had not 
read the book, though he had read the extracts, and they were 
enough for him. Finally, it'tumed out that of the fourteen, only 
two had seen the volume, and only one had read a word of 
it ! ! They were strong on the necessity of signing the protest ; 
and signed it was ! 

One of the fourteen was an Oxford man who had a vote. He 
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proudly affirmed that he had gone all the way to some place twenty- 
five miles off, to arrange a ' pair-ofT with one of Monier Williams' 
opponents, he himself being very strongly opposed to Mr. 
McMuller, as one of the writers of the Essays ! ' ' I am afiaid,' 
adds the communicator of the story, * that's too good to be true.' 

Professor said there was great diversity of- opinion in 

London on the subject, but that in the Athenaeum Club the 
feeling was very general in favour of the Essayists ; that great 
interest prevailed there on the question whether these Essayists 
would all hang together, or whether there would be a traitor among 
them; that there were bets on whether they would all hold 
their tongues and be able much longer to maintain their impres- 
sive and most dignified attitude in the face of a persecution 
vastly more difficult to bear than any physical persecution. 
{sic). * One thing,' he said, * has particularly struck me. I notice 
a great many men are much surprised to find that the Church 
of England contained among its clergy such a band of men 
who would boldly venture to come forward and canvass such 
subjects as these, which it is quite vain to shut our eyes to ; and I 
am certain that in many quarters the Essays have done a great deal 
to raise the estimate of the clergy, and to induce men to hesitate 
in condemning them as a body, as has been the tendency during 
the last few years. My own belief is that the Essays and Reviews 
had done much good, if it were only this.' 

In Rowland Williams' private journal of the time there 
are traces of the deep searchings of heart which all this 
agitation respecting the book caused him. The following 
strikingly solemn declaration is too important to be with- 
held :— 

March 20, i86i. — Before I leave Lampeter for the vacation 
I write as in prospect of life or of death, that, repenting of nothing 
in my Bunsen Essay, / know in whom I have beiiezfeci, and trust 



^ 
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myself, for all worlds and events, to God, my Maker, who is also 
my Sa\dour, and I hope my teacher. .• . . . And since no man 
can serve two masters, I have chosen the Spirit of God for my 
inheritance. 



The Easter vacation now commenced was passed at 
Chalke, a room or two at the vicarage being made 
habitable for us. On his return, April 17, he writes :— 

A pleasant three weeks' visit to Chalke. I preached every 
Sunday, and three days in Passion Week, taking Isaiah xlv. liii. — 
Hebrews on the suffering son, and * seeking the living among 
the dead.' Helped sundry poor ; did many things at the vicarage ; 
was tolerably serene. Still intemal rhetoric vexes me when old 

or fresh fables arise My thoughts are too much vexed by 

such things. Why do I not rest in Thee, O Thou God of Truth, 
and leave all things to Thy wisely disposing hand 1 Father, Thy 
mil be done. Not my will, but Thine. 

To a friend at this time he writes : — 

St David^s College y April 27, 1861. — Essays and Reviews 
continue to sell, and to engage the minds - of our right reverend 
fathers. But I do not suppose they will venture to carry out 
the threats that some of them have indulged in. I see the 
Bishop of Ripon is shocked at the idea of * a verifying faculty,' 
which is only another name for what he has often heard called, 
and would willingly own as, * the intemal evidence.* 

A. P. Stanley has written an article in the Edinburgh trying to 
bring off his friends Dr. Temple and Jowett, and to drop Wilson 
and myself in the mud, pj^rticularly poor me. This is ridiculously 
unfair.^ thinks the half friendly tone of the Edinburgh will 

^ In the reprint of this article in Essays on Church and State (London, 
1870) Dean Stanley refers to its having originally contained a severe 
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do us more harm than the Quarterly^ with its avowed hostility. 
' On the other hand, Fraser, so far as it goes, is good, and feir. 

Again he wrote of the Edinburgh Article in a letter of 
May 13, 1 861 : — 

• It might be said, either on the strict or on the liberal side, that 
(/"there be as little truth in our views as has been generally said, 
we are much to blame; and if as much as A. P. Stanley concedes, 
we are then fully justified in pushing forward things, until we 
rouse an unwilling Church to consider questions, fi*om which 
dominant interests turn aside. We have had enough of the 
esoteric system of burying things in Latin notes ; and it is time 
for the grounds of their faith to be understanded of the people. 

The invidious distinctions which were drawn between 
the Essayists, both by the Edinburgh reviewer and also by 
the Bishop of London in Convocation, made Rowland 
Williams now write to Professor Jowett, and offer to 
dissociate himself from him and the other Essayists, if 
they wished it To this Professor Jowett replied, ' There is 

1 

■ nothing I should object to more than the appearance of a 
wish to separate myself from you, or any one else who was 
earnest in the cause of religious truth.' 

# 

censure, which he has now in part withdrawn ; but his allusions- to the 
Welsh controversies are still calculated to convey an erroneous impression, and 
display an imperfect acquaintance with the difficulties which beset Rowland 
Williams' Lampeter life. 

It is easy to talk of , the * pugnacity of Welsh lineage,' but it is much to be 
doubted wHether Englishmen, under equal provocation, can boast of greater 
equanimity. May it not rather be said that men fighting the self-same battle 
of trufi are very apt to use different weapons, not only by reason of their 
different temperaments, — ^which vary much in men even of the same country, 
— 4)ut according to the different posts they occupy in the great army ? 
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Having signed the Episcopal Manifesto, and spoken in 
Convocation urging the condemnation of the Essays and 
Reviews^ the Bishop of Salisbury, who is said to have acted 
mainly * from pressure from without,' and to have been a 
tool in the hands of the High Church .party, proceeded to 
institute legal proceedings against Rowland Williams, and 
wrote to inform him of his intention. The Bishop wrote at 
the same time to his Archdeacons, telling them the course 
he had adopted. His letter bore the date of Whit-Monday, 
1861, and on the 23rd of May he published a letter in the 
TimeSy announcing the commencement of proceedings. 
Even amongst those who respected the Bishop's motives 
there was much question as to the policy of the act, and 
many of his own party regretted that he had been so ill- 
advised. 

It was a beautiful May day, the beginning of the 
Whitsun holidays, and we were starting for a drive by 
Aberystwith ipto Merionethshire,^ when the postman 
brought the ill-fated letter ; and it was at a little way- 
side inn, half-way between Lampeter and Aberystwith, 
where we stopped to rest the horse, that Rowland Williams 
wrote to a friend in town requesting him to put the matter 
into the hands of legal advisers. The sun shone on still 
— but our sky was overcast. The quiet beauty of the 
scene amidst the hills of Merioneth was not, however, 
without its soothing influence, and up the wild Cowarch 
Valley we planned for ourselves a home where, should the 
worst come, at least we should be free — though, as he said, 
what there would be to do there was not quite so clear. 
We returned to Lampeter with revived hopes, feeling con- 
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fident that his cause was a good one, and that whatever 
annoyances and difficulties might intervene, the end could 
not but be victory. 

There was much in the preceding panic, and the 
bitternesses engendered by the controversies concerning 
the Essays and Reviews, which, though on a larger scale, 
closely resembled what Rowland Williams had before 
endured with respect to Rational Godliness, We live so 
quickly in these days, and events so rapidly succeed each 
other, that ever and anon the present seems all engrossing, 
and the storm connected with the Essays and Reviews 
appeared for some years to overshadow the rest of his 
life. But in reviewing the entire life, events stand out in 
their proper proportion, and it becomes evident that the 
same questions as to the limits of Inspiration and the 
appeal to the witness of God implanted in the consciences 
of men, lay at the root of both controversies ; and in both, 
free enquiry was the right claimed on the one side, and 
coiitended against on the other. There was, however, this 
great difference to himself personally. At Lampeter there 
were many cross purposes at work ; college disputes and 
theological discussions had become inextricably mingled 
together in people*s minds, and the latter suffered much by 
being confused with the former. Then, too, he had stood 
alone, and borne the brunt of the battle with compara- 
tively but few sympathizers. Now there was more excite- 
ment, and less of the lonely dreariness which had encom- 
passed him throughout his X-ampeter difficulties ; for the 
.matter had become a public one, and the feelings and 
sympathies of the highest minds throughout the country 
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— indeed, one might say throughout the world — were with 
him. On private grounds, many regretted he should be 
exposed to the anxiety and annoyance of a prosecution ; 
but, at the same time, they rejoiced on public grounds, 
believing that for the cause of freedom in the Church 
nothing could be better. ' Though you are at Broadchalke,' 
wrote one, ' your friends are not idle or careless of what 
may befall you, and, through you, the Church of England. 
Your cause is one of general interest to the Church and 
to all of us.' 

And another — ' Rightly or wrongly, timely or untimely, 
you have asserted the right of free speech in the Church 
of England, and, if you have to fight, I for one will do 
all I can to secure you what every honest man asks — " a 
clear stage and no favour." Cambridge sits silent, smiling 
in calm wonder, and asks what all this noise is about ; and 
so will the mass of educated England.' ^ 

And another — * You and your fellow-writers are only 
leaders and speakers in a great work going on in the hearts 
and minds of thousands. I feel intensely anxious that 
you should be victorious in the suit, and' not altogether 
from unselfish motives ; for, if you are acquitted, we shall 
all feel that England allows her national priests to think, 
and we shall think calmly and without being irritated into 
extremes.' 

Some letters from his old pupils were not among those 
least welcome to him. 'I cannot withhold from you,' wrote 
one, * my deepest sympathy in your present heroic contest 
and under your present prosecution, and from giving 

^ Canon Kingsley. 



I 
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expression to what I feel ; I am sure you will not be sorry 
to know that an old pupil remembers with unlessening gra- 
titude the kindness, the instruction, the nameless stimulus 
he derived from you. I have signed no protest against 
your teaching, and I never will. I pray heaven you may 
have fair play, and I do not fear the result.* 

Many who did not really agree with him accorded him 
sympathy, as a man thoroughly in earnest, and prepared 
to suffer for his convictions. Letters, indeed, poured in 
from all parts of the world — ^some congratulatory, others 
condoling ; some praising, others condemning. 

On the publication of the Episcopal Manifesto, the 
Rev. R. B. Kennard, of Marnhull, Dorset, who considered 
it ' a direct attack upon the liberty of prophesying ' in the 
Church, wrote a spirited letter ^ to the Bishop of Salisbury, 
in which he protested against any such infringement of the 
right of the clergy to publish, within the limits of the law, 
their own opinion, and the results of their researches ; and 
sending this Protest, with a letter, to Dr. WiUiams, drew 
forth from him the following grateful reply : — 

To THE Rev. R. B. Kennard. 

St. David's College, March %th, 1861.— My Dear Sir,— It is 
difficult to thank you adequately for the noble Protest, which you 
have generously addressed to the Bishop of Salisbury, against an 
Episcopal Manifesto, of which it is true that I cannot be an im- 
partial judge, but which seems painfully to show how even good 
men will do, in a crowd, that which each would be individually 
ashamed of. 

When I took my Doctor's degree, the Cambridge Professor put 

» 

^ Essays and RevUws : a protest addre^d to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
By Rev. Robert Bruce Kennard. London : Hardwicke. 
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into my hands, as is usual, a closed Bible, and I opened it He 
exclaimed in surprise, *0f all the persons whom I have ever 
presented for a degree, you are the first who opened the book,^ 

So said the Regius Professor — ^which things, my dear sir, are 
an allegory. ♦ For if the Bible were fully open to the people, and 
their minds open to receive it, we should have realized my own 
dominant idea, that there ought not to be two ways of treating 
Biblical subjects, one enjoyed by critics and esoteric bishops as a 
luxury, and the other forced upon the people and the pulpit as 
a duty ; — ^but there would be one way for all — the frank expression 
of such measure of the truth as, by the Divine blessing, each of us 
may be enabled to attain. Many important results might collater- 
ally flow from this spirit of Christian freedom ; but none of them 
would be so injurious to right faith and good living, as the 
mingled intolerance and misrepresentation, which you justly con- 
demn. 

One understands the perfect consistency with which Dr. » 

I 

Pusey and the Bishop of Oxford oppose themselves to any step ' 
in the direction "of light But the grounds are not clear to me, 
on which any Bishop who admits, with Hooker find Butler, that ' 
Revelation presupposes Reason, or who remembers the glorious 
outpouring of Jeremy Taylor's scorn upon the anathemas against 
Galileo, should think that we, any more than our fathers, can meet 
the discoveries of science and criticism with disguise, or term the 
true opening of the Bible a cause for ' scandal.' 

Nor can a book have either its merits, or its demerits, illus- 
trated by a condemnation from a body of men, who could never 
agree to frame any definite substitute for the statements which 
they blame, and some of whom have stated things in a fashion 
far more sceptical If 'explanation' is necessary, let it begin 
on the side of those who admit our premises, and only deny 
inferences which they have themselves drawn from premises which 
they share with us. 

Misrepresentation may hurt ; even prosecution may be threat- 
ened : though I doubt if it can be prudently ventured upon. 
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Such testimonies as your own noble Protest will help to recall 
the question from the field of denunciation to that of argument, 
and at length convince impartial bystanders that in this, as in 
most cases, the fundamental consistency is on the side of simplicity of 
Truth, 

I do not particularly wish, in the present stage of proceedings, 
to appear before the public in print, apart from others. But I 
leave this letter to your reasonable discretion. It is not intended 
to be an adequate discussion of the subject, but to express my 
own feeling of gratitude for the Protest and the letter, at once 
generous and rational, and worthy of an English clergyman, with 
which you have been good enough to favour me. 

The friends of the cause of liberty now decided that, 
whatever anxiety he might suffer, it should not be in a 
pecuniary point of view, and a subscription list was 
speedily set on foot to raise a fund to meet the expenses 
of the suit, a committee was formed, and an appeal made 
to the public. It was warmly responded to by men of 
very varying opinions and persuasions. The cause was 
regarded as that of freedom in the research and promulga- 
tion of truth ; it was felt to be not only, or even mainly 
a clerical question, but one essentially concerning lay- 
men also — interesting indeed to all who claimed the right 
to share in a National Church, whether Conformists or 
Nonconformists. 

• To a correspondent who signed himself 'A Church- 
man,' and who was very active in the matter of the 
Defence Fund at Manchester, Dr. Williams replied, with 
some allusion to the Edinburgh Review : — 

St, David^s College^ Lampeter, June lo, 1861. — Dear Sir, — 
My most cordial thanks are due to you for your generous sympathy, 
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which is the more welcome since peculiar circumstances have laid 
me open to misrepresentations, even from professed Liberals. 

The point of difference between myself and an eminent 
Reviewer is not that he considers any of my literary positions 
unfounded, but he Wishes them to wear * a becoming veil of German, 
or of Latin notes.' Whereas, with myself, it is no part of Christ's 
feith that we should misrepresent history or criticism, nor do I yet 
believe that the people of England, whose national conscience is 
the living imponent of our Articles, pay their clergy to deceive 
them. If a religious theory requires correction, the clergy are the 
men most bound to correct it. 

The application of such general principles to details would, I 
humbly conceive, be best left to literary discussion. There must 
be a possibility, that attempts to stifle research by penalties, with- 
out first inquiring whether the results of research have been cor- 
rectly given, may turn out to be an ignorant trampling in the dust 
not only of the general rights of conscience, but of our special 
Ordination Law. 

Thus, if it be only conceived possible that my own deliberate 
report of Hebrew prophecy, after many years of thoughtful study, 
should turn out both true and the most conservative view con- 
sistent with truth, it will follow upon that hypothesis that the 
evasive contumely heaped upon me by Bishops, and the ill-advised 
suit against me in the Court of Arches, tend, in effect, to force 
a gigantic misrepresentation of Holy Writ upon the clergy by 
violence, and upon the laity by disguise. I do not expect that 
words or deeds of such tendency will approve themselves to the 
judgment of the nation, or of the Church, so soon as the cloud of 
misrepresentation is cleared away. 

My case is now in the hands of lawyers. I am not distrustful 
of the result, nor yet am I so free from anxiety as to the instru- 
ments and progress of the contest that offers of aid, such as you 
have been good enough to originate, should be indifferent to me. 
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The long vacation of 1861 having commenced, we had 
a great 'flitting' to Broadchalke, though we returned to 
St. David's College for the three next terms. A sad 
incident of the removal, as regarded his favourite dog 
Llew,^ i£. Lion, is told in the following letter : — 

To HIS Sisters. 

1 86 1. — ^\Ve left Lampeter as soon as degrees were given, 
June 27, and reached Chepstow that night, London the next 

morning Thursday brought us pretty early to Salisbury, 

where we met two servants, two horses, and, I am sorry to say 
for the last time, two dogs. ... I had intended poor Llew to 

^ Llew was a cross between a bloodhound and a mastiff, and was by many 
regarded as a terrible monster. ,As his father's dog, he was welcomed to 
Lampeter by Rowland Williams, who intended him to be- his constant com- 
panion — ^he was to lie in his room, and to feed from his plate. His first 
misdemeanour was to seize a leg of mutton off the table, and upon his master's 
remonstrance, he flew at him. He was then dismissed to his kennel, but con- 
tinued to be the companion of his master's walks. He had an invincible dislike 
to having the muzzle of his nose touched, and, though any one might unloose 
him, he much resented being chained up, and had on more than one occasion 
attacked his master when fastening him. Nothing, however, could induce 
Rowland Williams tp part with him, and you might as well abuse him as his 
dog. The creature was a strange mixture of gentleness and ferocity — has been 
known to let children take off his muzzle, and to play with them gently ; and 
from the first he seemed inclined to be friendly with me, but for a long time I 
was never allowed to touch him. On one occasion, having follow^ed us when 
driving round the Rotten Row of Lampeter, he became so footsore he could no 
longer keep up with us. We were hurrying home for evening chapel, which his 
master never missed. We dared not leave the dog alone — what to do with him 
we did not know, so I stayed with him, and took him down to the Granell's 
little stream and bathed his paws, and the poor creature lay with his head on 
my lap, licking my hands, till the carriage and servant Could be sent back for 
us. How much we wished poor Llew's maligners could have seen him then ! 
From that time we were the best of friends. In consideration of his pecu- 
liarities, a kennel^ was built at Chalke into which he might be shut without 
being chained. 
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accompany Joseph, but unluckily consented to let the poor old 
creature be tied under the carrier's cart. Here some misfortune 
befell the poor animal, the precise nature of which will, perhaps, 
never be unravelled. He was probably tired, or over-heated, 
possibly dragged his neck against the collar backwards, while the 
cart moved on ; but, whatever may have been the cause, about 
three miles out of Salisbury he breathed his last, and only his 
body still warm was brought on by the carrier to Broadchalke. 
We were of course exceedingly grieved, as well as surprised. It was 
another link with dear old Ysceifiog broken for me ; and though 
the dog can hardly be said, even over his grave, to have been 
gifted with all the amiable graces and virtues, he would have been 
very' useful here as a house-dog. My only comfort is, I had done 
my best for him, and meant well by him, having even built a kennel 
on purpose for his reception- All that remains now is either to 
have him stuffed, or to have his skin made into a mat; and I 
have given a man in Salisbury discretionary power to adopt 
either of these courses, by way of memorial to poor old Llew. 

In other respects we have every reason to be pleased with the 
aspect of Chalke. Our new turf has grown beautifully. Our 
garden has been feirly cropped. Another year's attention will 
probably make the place very tidy, and almost beautiful. We 
sit with our large window wide open. Close to the drawing-room 
window is a pretty copper beech tree, not yet fully grown, but 
veiy ornamental. Professor Jowett is expected to visit us to- 
morrow. 

Ellen made me buy a hawk, which, now that he is bought, I 
pay much more attention to than she does ; and I am likely by 
degrees to tame him thoroughly. 

We are in too great a bustle to write volumes of letters, other- 
wise our daily news would fill reams of paper. You must come 
and see us, some of you, pretty soon, and interpret to the rest. 
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The suit had meanwhile been removed, by letters 
of request (June i, 1861), from Salisbury to the Arches 
Court of Canterbury.^ A decree of the Court had been 
issued, June 5th ; the articles of accusation had been 
filed; the citation had been served, and was received at 
Broadchalke, July 16, 1861. It was expected the case 
would come on before Dr. Lushington, in the Court of 
Arches, after the long vacation. 

Convocation also had not been idle. The committee 
appointed to examine the Essays and Reviews^ of which 
Archdeacon Denison was chairman, presented their re- 
port to the Lower House, June 18, 1861. It gave large 
extracts from the book with references to the Bible and 
Prayer-book, and a motion brought forward by Denison 
was carried, that in the opinion of the House there were 
grounds for the condemnation of the book. There was only 
a small attendance, and, after a long debate, in which great 
variety of opinion was expressed, the motion was carried. 
But the matter was adjourned in the Upper House 
(July 6th), on the understanding that the Bishop of Salis- 
bury had decided on instituting legal proceedings against 
Dr. Williams, and that some of the members of the House 
might be called to sit in judgment, in case of appeal being 
carried before the Privy Council. 

Meanwhile, the Bishop had delivered his charge in 
Salisbury Cathedral, August 6th, on which occasion Row- 
land Williains listened to the strongest Sacramentarian 

^ Under the Act of the ^rd and /^h Vkt. c. 86, entided * An Act for better 
enforcing Church Discipline,^ 
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doctrine set forth on the one hand, and himself and the 
Essayists denounced on the other.^ 

Of the hopefulness with which, notwithstanding all this 
outcry, he regarded the future, the following is an indica- 
tion : — 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Aug. i6, 1861. — My junior counsel ^ 
has been staying with us, and we went carefully over the case 
together. .... We hope to win in the first court, which is tliat of 
Arches ; but if we were obliged to appeal from thence, the 
Judicial Committee of the House of Lords would be probably 
still more favourable, as they generally are so to the defendant in 
such cases. 

On his return to Lampeter, he thus refers to this 
summer's vacation : — 

Oct. 27, 1861. — A pleasant long vacation, God be thanked, 
and some interest in my life at Chalke. Many visits from friends 
or affinities. Fresh, pure air, though with a suspicion of rheuma- 
tism in it, and my poor ready to be helped, and in some measure 
to be taught; though parsons, and /^/7<?-parsons, stand looking afar 
off. Much time employed in Hints to my Counsel; now in type, 
and I hope, a fair answer. .... 

Yesterday came a letter to Dr. Lewellin from Bishop Ollivant, 
quite in the old style of antagonism to me. Only he said it 
might be shown to me — so far altering his tactics from the 
missives which were not shown to me, but shown to others. 

* *The book was not likely to do any harm,* the Bishop said ; * but, lest 
in years to come it might be brought forward by sceptics as a proof of what 
had been allowed to pass unnoticed in these times, he had thought it his duty 
to proceed,' &c. 

* Mr. Fitzjames Stephens, M. A., who went into the case con amore, and ot 
the time and labour he gave to it said it had been a labour of love--' If I 
stay fifty-one years at the bar, I shall never have another which will inteixst 
me so much.' 
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My 'avowed theological sentiments must destroy confidence in 
the College, and injure it,* &c. I think this might have been 
spared, and am tempted to answer him, but it is no use : in 
this hoiu- of darkness there is no hearing, though I trust a Court 
of Law will not lend itself so easily to unholy intrigue and 
slander. .... 

Doubtless, could I leave myself in God's hands, it were better 
far, and let Him speak for me ; but He seems to place me in the 
battle, and all the storm falls on me. As to the result of the 
Arches suit, I have looked on it with a calmness approaching to 
indifference ; for if I lose I am free, and if I win, a victory is won 
for the Church : but yet it would be an immense fall in men's eyes, 
and my sense of being wronged would torment me. Nor is any 
middle sentence adequate to the merits ; the enemies* object 
being rather to stigmatize than to succeed in depriving. , May it 
please the God of mercy and truth to foil them in both; and under 
His blessing, may I turn this battle into vantage ground. 

' Who grapples with his luckless hour. 
And makes by force his merit known.' 

In another three weeks we shall probably know more. 

These good Uhitarians send me their Herald^ and seem to 
think their halfway house would suit me to call at. Not so ; but 
if the Church of my Fathers, with her Athanasian metaphysics, 
fail me, or reject me, I will seek my God further in the world, and 
after some silence for reflection, speak what words He shall put 
into my mouth — for such casting out would be a clearly providen- 
tial sign. Then would coAie the school of Tyrannus} 

The Hints to my Counsel in tJie Court of Arc/teSy referred 
to above, was originally intended for publication, but in 
consequence of the protracted length of the suit, and of 
the greater fitness for general circulation of Counsels' 
speeches, was now restricted to the special purpose of in- 

^ [Acts xix. 9.] 
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structing the Defendant's Advocates ; a limited number of 
copies only being printed for the use of personal friends, 
or of those who had taken particular interest in the pro- 
ceedings.^ It commences, as has been said, * as a trumpet 
call before a battle.* 2 * Dr. Rowland Williams, Defendant, 
leaves the technical part of his case to his Counsel, with 
this remark — No legal subterfuge,^ such as enabled a 
heterodox Archdeacon to escape at Bath, must here pre- 
judice the truth. No such plea as the difference between 
copies of our Articles at different dates must be employed. 
The Defendant accepts the Articles as they are, and claims 
to teach by them with fidelity and clearness unsurpassed 
by living man.' 

Of the line he wished adopted for his defence, he 
continues : — * The general ideas for the defence are that a 
floating tradition of error, especially in the matter of 
Prophecy, is enforced on the clergy by violence, and on the 
laity by disguises. That to contradict such erroneous 
tradition, and to blame the enforcement of it, is the duty 
of a faithful clergyman; and is no contravention of our 
Church's standards, by which that tradition is not adopted. 
Neither Almighty God, nor His Son Jesus Christ, ever 
made false interpretations part of our faith or of our duty. 
Nor does the Legislature of England bind on our cl^ergy 
the obligation of deceiving the people. 

* No method of removing a false tradition is more proper 

' Prefatory note. 

• Contemporary Review^ April, 1 870. 

' ' I am not instructed and I shall not have recourse to anything like legal 
subterfuge in dealing with these Articles.* — Dr. Deane's speech, Court of 
Arches, first day. 
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or more effective than analytical reviews of great authors 
who throw light around the subject ; and the reviewers' 
selection of an author implies sympathy, but not identifi- 
cation. 

On Prophecy the Defendant agrees substantially with 
the general mind of the late Baron de Bunsen. In other 
respects, it is not true that he has adopted all the learned 
Baron's views, and glaringly false to pretend that he has 
gone beyond them in the way of scepticism. 

* The doctrines of the Defendant are so known from 
his own works, that there is no excuse for misrepresenting 
them.* 

This book shows the line of defence which Dr. Williams 
wished should be taken, and which was substantially 
adopted by Dr. Williams' senior Counsel. 

Owing to delays of preliminary arrangements, together 
with the illness of one of the Counsel, the summer and 
autumn passed away without the case being heard. 

It came on for hearing at last, on December 19, 1861, 
before the Right Hon. Dr. Lushingtoriy the Dean of the 
Arches Court. Dr. Phillimorc, Q-C, Chancellor for the 
Diocese of Salisbury, Mr. Coleridge, Q.C. (now Lord 
Coleridge), and Dr. Swabey appeared as counsel for the 
Bishop; Dr. Deane, Q.C, and Mr. Fitsjatnes Step/ten for 
the Defendant. Messrs. Brooks and Dubois were proctors 
for Dr. Williams ; Messrs. Toller for the Bishop. 

The prosecution proceeded under the General Eccle- 
siastical Law.^ Much credit was taken to themselves 
by the promoters, for their leniency in not proceeding 

1 Church Discipline Act, 3 <5r» 4 VicL c. 86. 
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under the statute of Elizabeth ; but * it seemed doubtful 
whether the ver>'' precise terms of the statute, which would 
have prevented the charges being set out so fully and 
indefinitely as they were, had not rather led to the other 
law being preferred.' 

The charge, briefly stated, was that in his review of 
Bunsen's Biblical ResearcheSy he had advisedly maintained 
and affirmed certain heretical doctrines in opposition to the 
doctrines of the Church of England and Ireland. 

There were twenty-two articles of Indictment, of which 
several were merely formal. The first six stated that Dr. 
Williams, as a clerk in holy orders, was subject to ecclesi- 
astical law, and bound not to contradict the Articles of 
the Church of England and the Book of Common Prayer ; 
— ^that he was Vicar of Broadchalke ; — that he was the 
author of the essay on Bunsen's Biblical Researches pub- 
lished in the Essays and Reviews ; — and that the book 
had passed through nine editions without alteration. 

The articles of charge on which the defence really 
turned were the seventh to the seventeenth, as follows : ^ — 

The seventh— dS^i^gt^di. that at pp. 60, 61, 82, 83, and 77—78 of 
the Essay he did advisedly maintain and affirm^ that the Bible is an 
expression of devout reason^ and the written voice of the congregationy 
not the Word of God, nor containing any special revelation of His 
truth, or of His dealings with mankind, nor the rule of our faith. 
This doctrine was said to be contrary to the VI., VII., and XX. 
Articles of Religion, to that part of the Nicene Creed which 
declares that the Holy Ghost spake by the Prophets, and to the 
teaching of the Church contained in the Episde for Christmas 
Day (Heb. L i), the Epistle for the Epiphany (Eph. iil i), and the 

^ Abridged from the Articles of Charge, 
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preface in the Communion Service for Whit Sunday and six 
days after. 

The eighth — ^alleged that at pp. 65 — 74 he did advisedly 

• maintain and affirm, that in the books of the Old Testament 

\ there is, with the possible exertion of one, two, or three doubtful 

, passages, no element of divinely inspired prediction or prognostication 

I of future persons or events. This doctrine was said to be contrary 

to the VI. and VII. Articles of Religion, and that part of the 

•Nicene Creed which affirms that the Holy Ghost spake by the 

Prophets ; to the Gospel for Easter Monday, St Luke xxiv. 13 ; 

the Epistie and Gospel for Ekister Tuesday, Acts xiii. 26, Luke 

xxiv. 36 ; the Gospel for Good Friday ; the Gospel for the First 

Sunday after Christmas, Matt. i. 18 ; the first Lesson for Christmas 

Day (Morning Service), Isaiah ix. to ver. 8 ; the first Lesson for 

Christmas Day (Evening Service), Isaiah vii. 10 — 17 ; the Proper 

Lessons for the Sundays in Advent ; the Proper Lessons for the 

Sundays after Epiphany; the first Lesson for Good Friday 

(Evening Service), Isaiah liii. 

The ninth — ^alleged that at pp. 76, 77 he did advisedly main- 
tain and affirm, that the Prophet Jonah was not a real historical 
person^ and that the canonical book written by him and incorporated 
in the Old Testament was not really written by him, and has not 
any authority binding upon the Church ; and that the Book of Daniel 
was not the work of the Prophet Daniel, but of some ot/ier person^ 
and is not an authority binding upon the Church ; and that this 
was contrary to the VI. Article of Religion, and inconsistent with 
the teaching of the Church, according to the question and answer 
in the Ordination Service.—* The Bishop : — Do you unfeignedly 
believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ? Answer : — I do beheve them.* 

The tenth — alleged that at pp. 83, 84, 85, and note 3, p. 84, 
he did advisedly maintain and affirm the doctrine, position, or 
opinion, that the portion of Holy Scripture usually called the Revela- 
tion of St. John the Divine, the Epistle usually called the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Epistle usually called the Epistle of St. 
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Petar^ are not respectively parts of Holy Scripture^ whose authority 
is binding upon the Church; and that this was contrary to the 
VI. Article of Religion ; to the Epistle for All Saints' Day, Rev. 
viiL 2 ; and to the question and answer in the Ordination Service 
for Deacons. 

The eleventh — ^alleged that at pp. 56, 59, 61 he did advisedly 
maintain and affirm^ that the statement of Holy Scripture as to 
historical facts may be read and understood in a wholly figurative 
sense, and in a non-natural sense of the plain words and purport 
thereof; and that this was contrary to the VI. and VII. Articles of 
Religion, and to the first Lesson for Evening Service on the First 
Sunday in Lent, Gen. xxii. ; the second Lesson for All Saints' 
Day, Heb. xi. from ver. ^t^ ^^ Heb. xii. 7 ; and to the question 
and answer in the Ordination Service for Deacons. 

The twelfth — ^alleged that at pp. 81 and %'] he did advisedly 
maintain and affirm^ that Christ did not suffer y nor was crucified^ 
deady and buried, to reconcile His Father to us, nor to be a sacrifice 
for the original guilt, as well as for the ctctucU sins of men; that the 
offerif^ of Christ is not the perfect redemption, propitiation, and satis- 
faction for the sins oft/u wlwle world, both original and actual; and 
that this was contrary to the II. and XXXI. Articles of Religion, 
and to the Rubric and Prayer of Consecration in the order of 
administration of the Holy Communion Service. 

The thirteenth— alltgod that at p. 86 he did advisedly maintcUn 
cmd affirm, that the element of water is not a divinely appointed means 
whereby we receive the spiritucU grace in the Sacrament of Baptism; 
and that this was contrary to the XXVII. Article of Religion, 
and to passages of the Catechism on Baptism. 

Also it alleged that Dr. Williams did advisedly maintain and 
afffirm, that St. Augustine falsely introduced the notion of original sin 
attaching to every person born into this world, and deserving God*s 
wrcUh and damnation; and that this was contrary to the IX. 
Article of Religion, and to the teaching of the Church as con- 
tained in the Baptismal Service. 

The fourteenth — alleged that at p. 82 Ju did advisedly main- 
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tain and affirm, that the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ was 
purely spiritual, and that the Son of God did not take man's nature 
in the womb of tJu blessed Virgin; and this was contrary to the II. 
Article of Religion. 

The fifteenth — ^alleged that in a passage in pp. 80, 81, he did 
advisedly maintain and affirm, that justification by faith means only 
the pecue of mind, or sense of Divine approval, which comes of trust 
in a righteous God, and that justification is a verdict of forgiveness 
upon our repentance, and of acceptance upon the offering of our hearts ; 
and that this was contrary to the XI. Article of Religion. 

The sixteenth — alleged that at pp. 92, 93, Dr. Williams did 
advisedly approve of, and adopt, and express adherence to, and assent 
in, the substance of all the said Article, Essay, or Review, as well 
cts those parts and words of which ot/ier persons were the original 
writers, as those written by himself 

The seventeenth — alleged that the manifest tendency, scope, object, 
and design of the whole Essay is to inailcaie a disbelief in the Divine 
inspiration and authority of the Holy Scripture, contained in the Old 
and New Testaments ; to reduce the said Holy Scriptures to the leifel 
of a mere human composition, such as the writings of Luther and of 
Milton; to deny that the Old Testament contaim prophecies or pre- 
dictions of our Saviour, and other persofis and eifcnts ; to deny that 
the Prophets, speaking under the special inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
foretold human evefits; to deny altogether, or greatly discredit, the 
truth and genuineness of the historical portions of the Old Testament, 
and the truth and genuineness of certain parts of the New Testament, 
and the truth and reality of the miracles recorded as facts in the Old 
and New Testaments ; to deny, or interpret by a meaning at variance 
with that of the Church, the doctrines* of Original Sin, of Infant 
Baptism, of Justification by Faith, Atonement, and Propitiation 
by the death of our Saviour, and the Incarnation of our Saviour. 

The other articles were formal. 

The admissibility of the Articles of Indictment, both in 
form and substance, was opposed by Dr. Deane * with all 
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the clear astuteness of the lawyer/ and by Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen in * a masterly and eloquent oration,* which has 
since been published.^ 

Of the charges preferred in the articles of objection 
some had reference to opinions respecting the BiWe, in 
which questions of Inspiration were involved, and some 
to questions regarding Propitiation, Baptism, Original Sin, 
the Incarnation, and Justification by Faith. 

As to the former class of objections, it was argued by 
Dr. Williams' counsel that 'all questions relating to the 
mode, the extent, the nature, and the effect on the books of 
the Bible of the inspiration of those books, all questions 
of criticism, and all questions of interpretation, are by law 
open questions which the clergy, by their ordination vow 
* to be diligent in such studies as help to the knowledge of 
Holy Scriptures, are bound in conscience to consider.* ^ 

Concerning the second class of objections, it was argued 
that three of the expressions objected to — relating to Original 
Sin, the Incarnation, and Justification by Faith — occurred in 
a statement of Baron Buns^'s opinions, taken from his 
HippolytiiSy and two of them, concerning Baptism and 
the Atonement, occur in an account of the corruptions 
existing among the mediaeval clergy ; ^ that garbled 
extracts had been given, and the passages so quoted as to 
attribute to Dr. Williams views which he had not expressed.* 

' Defence of the Rev, Rowland Williams, D.D. By James Fitzjames 
Stephen, M.A. Smith, Elder & Co., London. 1862. 

• Ibid. p. 12. Abstract of Argument, p. xli. 

* Ibid, pp. xlvi. and 287, 288. 

^ Any one may see that this was the case by reading in their context in the 
Essay the passages referred to in the Indictment, more especially pp. 80 — 87 of 
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And generally it was urged that a favourable and sympa- 
thetic tone in a reviewer was far from implying full 
acquiescence in all his opinions, and that for Dr. Williams* 
own opinions, his own books should be consulted — ^books 
which there had been full opportunity of prosecuting, had 
they been heretical, and to which the Bishop of Salisbury's 
attention had been directed at the time of his institution. 

The hearing of the case occupied ten days, extending 
from December 19th to the 21st, when the Christmas 
vacation intervened, and it was adjourned to January 7th, 
and continued on the 8th, 9th, loth, nth, 13th, and i6th 
of that month. 

The prosecution of the Rev. H. B. Wilson had mean- 
while commenced, and the hearing of his case being fixed 
for February 22, 1862, Dr. Lushington decided on con- 
sidering and delivering judgment on both cases together, 
and ultimately deferred judgment till that of the Privy 
Counsel, in the case of ' Burder z). Heath,' had been given. 

The uniting the two cases together for judgment 
was considered by both Mr. Wilson and Dr. Williams 
as disadvantageous to each, and a cause of difficulties as 
regarded the appeal to the Privy Council.^ 

the Essays containing the passages on which were based the twelfth to the 
fifteenth articles of charge. 

Dr. Deane cited the twelfth article of charge, as an instance of the unfair 
manner in which the articles had been framed ; passages twenty pages apart 
— pp. 60, 61, and 82, 83 — being connected together, and the inteniening 
passage — pp. 77, 78-^transposed to the end. 

^ * I think that the mode in which the cases of two defendants — which were 
perfectly separate, and entitled legally and morally to separate and distinct 
verdicts, and separate judgments — were disposed of in one judgment, was 
prejudicial to each of them in the Courts below, and throws serious difficulty in 
their way as to the prosecution of their appeals.' — Mr. Wilson's Speech before 
Privy Council, p. 39. 
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These proceedings in Court gave a fresh impetus to the 
sale of the volume. The tenth edition (fcap. 8vo) of a 
thousand copies was issued in January, and followed by 
the eleventh and twelfth editions of the same size and 
number in the months of March and April. 

The Christmas vacation had been spent in Liverpool 
and at Chalke. 

S. H, G. Liverpool^ Dec. 17, 1861. — ^We are to leave this place 
for Chalke on Friday next, and shall probably meet on our way 
the papers containing the first day's report of the Arches debate, 
which is to begin on the 19th instant 

.... On Sunday [Dec. 14] we received, as we came out from 
morning service, the sad news of the Queen's loss in Prince Albert's 
death, and as we came home from evening church, the threatening 
nature of the American news. Two more sadly important pieces 
of intelligence seldom reach a people in one day. Dr. McNeile 
was somewhat touching in his evening remarks. 



In the unsettled state of affairs caused by the suit, it had 
appeared desirable to prolong as far as possible the non- 
residence at Broadchalke ; but now it was not easy to do 
this any longer, and it seemed that the time was really 
come for bidding Lampeter farewell. 

Preparatory to this, on the 25th of May, 1862, he 
preached in the College Chapel a sermon which was after- 
wards published under the title of Persecution for the 
Word} on the text, * Princes have persecuted me without a 

* Persecution for the Word ; with a Postscript on the Interlocutory yudgment 
and the present state of the Case. By Rowland Williams, D.D. London: Long- 
mans. 
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cause/ Psalm cxix. i6i — 163. It was an unusual thing for 
him to preach there controversially, and with direct refer- 
ence to his own opinions, but the position of affairs seemed 
to justify it, and he thus announced the topic of his sermon 
— ' I propose, in speaking with unusual freedom on this last 
occasion of treating with you Theology, to review the 
tendencies of my own contribution to the volume [Essays 
and Reviews'], — bringing them, as is natural, into harmo- 
nious connection with my own writings elsewhere, rather 
than with those of any esteemed, but accidental associate.* 

******* 

On the morning of Whit Sunday, June 8, he adminis- 
tered the Holy Communion for the last time in the College 
Chapel. He had given notice that in the evening of this 
day he should bid them farewell, and again the little 
chapel was crowded to excess with his pupils, and friends 
from the neighbourhood, whose hearts were filled with 
sorrow, as for the last time they hung upon his words. 
The text was the same as that of his previous Sermon ; but 
now the words were no more of controversy, but of earnest 
counsel and pleading, full of his tender care for them, and 
desire that the fruits of his teaching might be shown in 
their lives. The tone of his voice, as before the sermon 
he used the collect commencing — ' O God, merciful Father, 
that despisest not the sighing of a contrite heart, nor the' 
desire of such as be sorrowful,* — told what he was himself 
mentally undergoing — every word that he spoke seemed 
wrung from his very heart ; and in the pathos and affec- 
tionateness of its tone, this farewell address deeply 
touched the already overflowing hearts of his hearers. 
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On Monday, June 9th, 1862, he finally bade farewell to 
Lampeter, with all the hopes, work, and troubles of twelve 
years — hopes many .of which had been doomed to dis- 
appointment; work which had not borne its full fruit; 
troubles which had marred the best years of his life. 
But the work had been good earnest heart-work, in spite 
of all and every difficulty. He had accomplished much 
for his college, and thereby for his country, and the strong 
trophies of reform he left behind spoke of victory as 
well as struggle.^ Even those who know best what his 
work there was, feel they cannot measure the full extent 
of its results. Need we wonder if, in the doing thereof, 
his experience formed no exception to that which seems 
to be the universal law of nature — that self-sacrifice lies at 
the root of all great work accomplished ? ^ 

Few know what it cost him to leave Lampeter. It was 
with the greatest reluctance he made up his mind to send 
in his resignation — with the tenacity which was natural 

* Canon Perowne writes to me : — * No one has more reason to be grateful to 
him than I have, as his successor to the office he held here. He swept away 
grave abuses, and introduced salutary reform, with a firmness and vigour which 
few men would have shown ; and if he met constant opposition, and 
brought upon himself no small amount of obloquy in consequence, he must 
have had the satisfaction of feeling that he had conferred a lasting benefit on 
the College.' — St. David^s College, Lampeter, Jan. i, 1872. 

* * If we seek to understand this mystery of the world's course, that every 
step must be purchased by suffering, often by an inversion of all moral 
characteristics, the truest servant of God trampled under base feet, and their 
stains imputed to him — it will be too hard for us to understand, until we go into 
the sanctuary of God ; then, brethren, measuring our griefs by the scale of 
eternity, and seeing how the shadow of Christ's cross looms through the 
world, sobering by its bitterness the highest, and comforting by its sympathy 
the lowest, we shall not grudge our share (with St. Paul) in that which comes 
behind of the sufferings of Christ : His redeeming truth, and His unmerited 
pain.' — Persecution for the Word, p. 48. 
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to him, he clung to it as long as possible. He had 
hoped to have had a favourable verdict in the Arches 
Court, before he gave up his Vice-Principalship, . and it 
added to the misery of leaving, to do so with the black 
cloud of the suit hanging over him, and part of his ap- 
parent indecision as to the time of giving it up was due 
to this. Even when leaving, he still spoke of the possibility 
of perhaps returning for another term — he did not send in 
his positive resignation till August i6th. 

It certainly was a gloomy time for leaving his old post, 
and taking up his residence permanently at Chalke, in a 
diocese where the Bishop's frown was looked upon as a 
sort of social anathema, and where, though his own 
parishioners were glad enough to welcorne him, his clerical 
neighbours, for the most part, looked coldly on, or passed 
by on the other side — and, indeed, after having committed 
themselves to signing protests against him, they could hardly 
be expected to do otherwise. People at this time would 
turn round to stare in the streets of Salisbury ; but they 
were the exceptions, and there were some marked ones, who 
stretched out the hand of friendliness, or took the trouble 
of crossing the Wiltshire Downs, to make his acquaintance. 

Notwithstanding, once at Chalke, his spirits rose again. 
He had immense vitality about him — the air of the Downs 
was free — a new life seemed opening before him, and he set 
himself to the work it afforded with fresh ardour. He 
had already got to know his people during our temporary 
sojourns there, and had gained their confidence, and was 
fast gaining their love. They had often complained that 
no sooner did we get there than we were off again^ and 
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the school children expressed the general feeling when 
they said, * We do want you to bide wi' we now.' 

Before leaving Lampeter, his pupils and friends in South 
Wales joined in giving him a parting testimonial ' of the 
esteem in which they held him, and of their great regret 
that he was about to resign his office/ It took the form 
of a portrait of himself, and was painted by J. Robertson, 
Esq., of Liverpool, who came to Lampeter for the purpose. 
Mr. Froude's Elizabeth was then just out, and served to 
beguile the time spent in sitting for this picture. The 
artist said the only other occasion on which he remem- 
bered so much reading aloud Was when he was painting 
a portrait of Lord John Russell. Rowland Williams* 
likeness was considered a great success. Inscribed under 
it is the motto — 

I DECUS, I, NOSTRUM, MELIORIBUS UTERE FATI&i 

In order that the artist's desire of exhibiting the like- 
ness might be carried out, it was not sent to Broadchalke 
till 1863, when John Johnes, Esq., of Dolaucothy, on behalf 
of the committee, wrote a letter of presentation, to which 
Dr. Williams thus replied : — 

To John Johnes, Esq., Dolaucothy. 

My dear Sir, — A letter, expressed in terms too flattering, but 
deriving weight from your signature, has reached me as an accom- 
paniment of a portrait, painted in token of farewell. Let me 
thank you for your share in this offering of regard, and for the 
manner, especially agreeable to myself, in which it has been 
presented. 

* Vitgiij /En. vi. 541 . The ultimate destination of the picture, according 
to Dr. Williams' will, is King's College, Cambridge. 

vou II. F 
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Amongst my old pupils are many who will be, like those of 
Origen, their teacher's most living monument They will feel that 
the objects, which you describe me as having obtained, are those 
which I aimed at. Every fresh ray of light, in things human or 
divine, every softening of sectarian prejudices, and every clear- 
ance of obstacles from the path of native^ genius or struggling 
merit, will be encouraged by them as in harmony with recollections 
of me, though valued independently of any teaching of mine. 

It would not be fair to attach theological significance to a 
testimonial undertaken on personal grounds, in the prospect' of 
my leaving Lampeter, and anterior in time to the most canvassed 
of my publications. Yet the religious, or rather literary, questions 
handled by me, pass up so rapidly into moral considerations, that 
the two sets of things cannot be ultimately disconnected. Your 
opinion strengthens my assurance, that in defending the veracities 
of literature, I have not forgotten the duty of theological fidelity ; 
and, although I cannot guarantee formularies or conceptions 
against the eventualities of the providential course of the world, 
there is a satisfaction in knowing that possible modifications 
hereafter will never be traced to breach of duty on my part, 
but to a Higher Will, and a Higher Law. Often it is manifest, 
that what are imagined as my objects in research, would not 
follow as results ; but that the weapons which first gave Chris- 
tianity power over men's hearts, would best enable her to retain 
it, and that as my belief in the God of nature and of grace does 
not exclude nature, so it equally little excludes grace. 

Undoubtedly, I could have wished that, my loqg meditated 
retirement from the anxieties of teachmg had not been met by the 
harsh welcome of litigation in my new abode. It consoles me, 
that persons whom I most esteem, and who know me best, follow 
me with tokens of regret or regard ; and as the renewal of each 
morning's light is not more certain than the progress of a true 
cause, when artificial obstacles are removed, so your personal 
sympathy assures me that some misapprehensions, which have 
attended the contest, will also pass away. 
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Once more, for yourself, and for the friends whom you repre- 
sent, accept my farewell, my best thanks, my hearty wishes for 
your happiness in things human and divine. 

Yours ever, truly and affectionately, 

Rowland Williams. 

Dr. Lushington's verdict seemed a long time comings 
but at last the 2Sth of June, 1862, was appointed by him 
for delivering judgment on the admissibility of the 
articles of indictment in the Rolls Court, Westminster, 
and we went up to town to be present at it. 

This Interlocutory Judgment was ' in fact, though not 
in form, a judgment upon the merits of the case.'^ Of 
the formidable array of twenty-two articles of charge, 
the judge struck out the greater part ; but, to the surprise 
of those best acquainted with the matter, admitted three 
of the articles of charge.* Two of these (the seventh and 
the twelfth) he ordered to be reformed, and all references 
to passages from the Bible in the Prayer-book to be struck 
out, as not coming under the cognizance of the Court 

The admitted charges were those concerning Inspira. 
tion, Propitiation, and Justification ; that is to say — 

Part of the Seventh Article— concerning Inspiration — 
under which pp. 60, 6 1 and yy, 78 of the Essay were 
objected to ; while pages 82, 83 of the Essay — part of the 
original charge under this head — were to be struck out 
These rejected charges referred to the statements concern- 
ing the affinities of our faith existing in men's minds prior 
to Christianity, and to the * verifying faculty ' in man. 

* Judgment — Dr. Lushington. Lbndon : Butterworths. 
' The merely formal articles were also admitted, but I refer here only to 
those on which the argument had turned. 
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The Twelfth Article — concerning Propitiation — under 
which p. 8 1 of the Essay was objected to, as said to be 
contrary to the XXXI. Article of Religion ; while the 
objection, founded on a quotation from p. 87, was rejected 
on the ground that in the passage referred to, Dr. Williams 
was describing the corruption of the clergy of the Middle 
Ages. 

T/te Fifteenth Article — concerning Justification — under 
which pp. 80, 81 of the JEssay was objected to, as said to 
be contrary to the XL Article of Religion. 

This judgment, considered a most remarkable one, 
alike for the care bestowed upon it by the venerable 
judge,^ and for the consequences with which it was felt 
to be pregnant to the Church of England, was yet thought 
to be open to criticism — especially by the theologian, who, 
while recognizing * the vigorous intellectual grasp remark- 
able in an octogenarian judge, and an earnest effort and 
intention to do justice, missed a knowledge of theological 
terms a!nd modes of thought, and of the many-sided aspects 
belonging to positions in theology.' ^ It was also thought 
that in many instances, while intending only to find the 
plain grammatical sense of the formularies, the judge really 
put a construction of his own upon them, and that upon 
such construction his condemnation was based.* So much 
was this felt, that it was said the clergy of the Church of 

^ Dr. Lushington is reported, on good authority, to have said that he had 
read through the Essays and Reviews (literally) twenty times. 

* Persecution for the Word — Postscript^ p, 53. 

^ See An Examination of some parts of Dr. LushingtorCs Judgment, by 
John.Grote, B.D. 
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England would now have to study the judgment, as a 
fortieth Article of Religion. 

But, notwithstanding this, and 'the adverse nature of the 
judgment on three* important points, it conceded much. 
As far as Dr. Williams was himself concerned, all those 
questions which he considered, more especially his own, 
were set aside, as being beyond the range of the formu- 
laries and the Prayer-book. ' Whatever freedom,' he says 
in his Postscript on the judgment,^ *I have claimed for 
Biblical investigation, and more than I have claimed (since 
the negative aspect of my prophetical standing-point 
seems, through misrepresentation, a little exaggerated by 
the Court), is judicially conceded as permissible in the 
Church of England ; whereas the counter claim of an epis- 
copate to exercise a falsifying influence over hermeneutics, 
in virtue of the supposed interest of dogmatic theology, 
is repudiated as illegal.' And on this point again, he writes 
in a letter (June 2^^ 1863) — 'If we gain nothing more, I 
feel this day that I have not lived in vain : my Master has 
done by me a work which will abide.* 

Dr. Williams now published the sermon he had preached 
at St. David's College, on * Persecution for the Word,' and 
added to it .the Postscript already quoted from, in which he 
reviews the judgment. He winds up his criticism thus : — 

Any reader versed in theological discussion, who will throw 
a dispassionate eye over the four points here explained, or over 
the Essay containing them, will readily see that in no one of the 
reservations imfavourable to the defendant has the manifest mean- 

* P&sUcript to Ptrsecution for the Word, on the Interlocutory Judgment, 
pp. 51, 52. 
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ing of the Essayist been given truly in the judgment. Neither 
is Revelation excluded by the phrase, 'expression of devout 
reason ; ' nor Inspiration by the phrase, ' voice of the Church ; * 
nor does the account given of a philosophical Lutheran's views 
on Justification and Propitiation (accompanied by a clear dis- 
claimer of all the non-Anglican doctrines of the author reviewed) 
furnish just ground for imputing to the Reviewer a technical 
offence — ^and there is even less ground for imputing a moral 
offence — ^against* our Articles. The miscarriage of justice in these 
four points may be explained, with no great discourtesy, if we 
observe that the aspect under which Revelation presents itself 
to the legal mind is not as^ saving souls, but as material for fram- 
ing Articles; and that a doctrinal contradiction thus technically 
elicited need not be a negation of any truth, but such a variation 
of tone or aspect, as may admit of being harshly construed into 
a studied discrepancy. I niust confess myself to have looked in 
vain through the judgment for any recognition of the manifold 
depth of theological truth, or of that function of the scholar, 
which handles impartially all monuments of antiquity, without 
perverting in favour of any' Church that by which all Churches 
profit in turn. Probably not one of the subjects which first 
entered into the discussion is caught in the judgment at the point 
of view at which it must have presented itself to either one of 
the original disputants. With no literary light, there could be no 

ecclesiastical justice 

That sentence of the judgment which excluded Scripture firom 
the indictment, decided in my favour every principle maintained 
by me. However technical its form, its result was the precise 
object of my aims. It restored to the Church that right of inter- 
preting Scripture at large, which our Articles preserve, while they 
limit it ; and which, for the sake of sanctity and virtue, the wisest 
Christians must wish preserved. I do not mean that the theo- 
logical principles of the Court, which I accept, appeared to be 
drawn out with the utmost felicity of discrimination, of which 
they are capable; or that the doctrine of Divine Inspiration, 
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which I have asserted, and not sinned against, derives from the 
judgment anything better than a novel and illogical authorization 
of a truth, which might be better grounded — perhaps more 
wisely limited. The first sentence of the Book of Homilies, in 
which the Word of God is said not to be identical with Scripture, 
but to be contained in it, might have suggested a happier discrimi- 
nation 

As an apology for venturing to criticise, even respectfully, an 
interlocation of the Coiut of Arches, it may be mentioned that 
the judge, in his concluding remarks, appeared to invite criticism ; 
while, in matters of belief and literature, the ultimate court is 
that of moral opinion. ^ 

There was an unfavourable review of Persecution for the 

* 

Word in the Examiner, to which he thus refers : — 

No man, however, answers the prophetical or critical part. 
Until that question is settled, true or false, I count mere personal 
abuse as so much dust My Lampeter work had a right to a parting 
summary, and a glance at the present crisis came in. Whenever it 
is found out which side is right on the Old Testament, and especially 
on Prophecy, then let the verdict pass on persons. Unitarian 
critics affect to be disappointed at my submission of my doctrinal 
views, as if all my moral antecedents left any other course open to 

me. find me not sceptical enough. The orthodox are 

silent, or pretend a politic contempt .... I feel at least the 
certainty that this discourse is a true summary, and that I have 
been consistent with myself, and true to those who trusted me. 
God make me daily true to His eternal Spirit, and to His spiritual 
and unwritten word. Amen. 

Both parties had the right of appeal against the judg- 
ment of June 25th, but neither of them availed themselves 
of it In respect of the admitted and reformed charges 

* Postscript to Persecution for the Word, on the Interlocutory Judgment, 
pp. 61 — 63. 
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which were brought in on September I2th, an allegation 
was now filed by Dr. Williams, in which he declared that 
'the inferences drawn from his Essay were not correct, 
and that he had not affirmed and maintained doctrines 
contrary to those of the Church of England/ 

« # « * * * * 

The notices in his diary bear witness to the chequered 
sort of life which he led during the prosecution. It was 
diversified by his work at Chalke — many pleasant things, 
both connected with the parish and amongst friends — 
walks, rides, and drives, interspersed with deeper study 
and lighter literature, all of which gave much quiet happi- 
ness, even while the overshadowing cloud of the suit 
brought at times no little worry and annoyance. His 
cheerfulness and calmness at this time were such, that 
friends who stayed with us said it was difficult to believe 
that it could be him, about whom all the fuss was made. 

The following extracts may here be given : — 

Aug. i6, 1862. — My Birthday Ann : ^tat.. 45. Have this day 
designed Lampeter. Administered the sacrament to old H , 

Now I start afresh as from Eton and Cambridge, with a weary 
load thrown down, and a purer task in freer air taken up. 

Sept 9, 1862. — Finished Sir G. C. Lewis* Astronomy of the 
Ancients — a most dry though learned book, and sceptical, beyond 
reason. 

He doubts Ph. Nechos' expedition around Africa, against the 
evidence, and groundlessly. 

The other Persian stories of like circumnavigation, he less 
violently, but still against probability, rejects. 

The Phoenician voyages for tin, he shows, may have been to 
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Marseilles, but is too positive in denying their possibility to 
Cornwall. 

In changing the isle Idis frotn St. Michael^s Mount to Vectis, 
Isle of Wight, he signally disregards the circumstance of the 
ground being dry now, as of old, between the Cornish isle and 
the mainland. 

On £g3rptian chronology it is easy to raise doubts, for the 
whole region is one of obscure twilight ; but certainly he under- 
values the proofs of antiquity, for how should pyramids, obscurely 
ancient in time of Herodotus, have been all built between that age 
and Solomon's? Why should Shishak's conquest of Jerusalem 
be forgotten; why the employment of Hebrews, fourteen 
centuries before Christ, in brick-making, be overlooked ? 

How could a kingdom, with priests, temples, soldiers, castes, 
fine linen, and dynasties, be existing in the lives of the patriarchs, 
unless a far remote origin of the kingdom be admitted ? 

Babylon, in like manner, must have been ancient. There was 
a kingdom before Pul. 

Semiramis is not more improbable than Catherine II. of Russia. 

The old stories of Manetho and of Berosus may be mixed 
with legend, but they correspond with the events of later Adriatic 
revolutions sufficiently to have a rough credibility. 

Solomon, by learning of Hiram, shows the architectural civil- 
ization of Tyre to have been older than Israel'Sw 

Sidon was older than Tyre 

Nimrod is in Scripture a dim legendary figure, attesting early 
conquests in Central Asia, whether he was of Mongolian, or of 
other race. 

Zoroaster's name, religion, and possible influence on the 
Hebrew literature are not to be overlooked so utterly. 

As to mere astronomy, our sceptical statesman may be roughly 
right; but doubtless ages of empirical observation preceded 
mathematical astronomy. 

On the whole, Sir G. C. L. seems to me not a true iconoclast, 
so much as a sceptical disturber of probabilities. 
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On Philolaus and the Pythagorean central fire he is instruc- 
tive. 

His notices of Taprobarie may account for the Welsh Triads 
mentioning Deflfrobani ^ with Britain. 

He only mentions Cadiz from ma but does not seem to 
know or realize fully the force of this clear etymology. 

Finished lately, Maine's Ancient Law — a very scholarly book. 
Good on the legal aspect of early Roman or Western theology ; 
but does not penetrate to the mental character, which changed 
this legal stage; thereby he tmns the link in the chain into a 
cause. 

" Vehement against natural law ; history being his stay, and 
not philosophy. Hence he does not assign sufficient weight to 
the KOivaX evvotat, ] the universal instincts, ever correcting, or de- 
veloping themselves into outward law. 

Natural law is more than he makes it, though less than 
imhistorical dreamers make it 

Similarly, Natural Religion deserves a place as the mental 
force, which ever assimilates, and renders energetic, traditional 
truths. 

On personality, the author speaks suggestively. 

Read lately, part of Max Miiller on language — ^able, but 
popular ; Ewald's treatise on the three families of languages — ^very 
learned, but dry. 

H. Ewald recently visited us from Oxford. He is six feet 
high, blue-eyed, profoundly thoughtful, simple, learned, and enthu- 
siastic Has a worn air, but brightens in conversation. 

He thinks Hebrew literature better and better, the more he 
studies it — rejects any idea of fiction, in it; makes it purely 

{} * Isle of Deffrobani,' Taliesin, Book ii. Skene's Four Ancient Books of 
JVa/es, vol. i. p. 547.] 
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historical ; yet still says, he cannot believe impossibilities. This 
means, he resolves all miracles either into symbol, poetry, or out- 
ward embodiment of spiritual thought .... 

Denied Wilson's antithesis of ideal and historical. Makes the 
true antithesis spiritual and unspiritual. 

He considers the Pope Antichrist ; our Romish emancipation, 
wrong. .... 

On the whole, a man hard for Englishmen to apprehend, and 

not fully apprehending them I was excessively pleased to 

see him, and he has written in kind and friendly terms to me. 

Professor Ewald, when applied to for letters, regretted 
that his papers were in so much confusion, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of Prussian affairs, that he was 
unable to look for them, but gave permission that his own 
should be used, one of which, in consequence, I here 
insert : — 

Oxford^ 31/8, '62. — Mein werthester Herr . — Ich werde 
moigen friih nach Penrith abreisen, kann aber Oxford nicht ver- 
lasseQ ohne Ihnen wie fur alle die Zeichen Ihrer freundlichen 
Giite (auch den Regenschirm erhielt ich richtig) so besonders fiir 
alle Genuss der liebevoUen gastlichkeit Ihres Hauses meinen 
Dank zu sagen. Ich bin wohl leicht entschuldigt wenn ich meinte 
wir konnten schon in Salisbury innerhalb weniger Stunden 
alles uns beiden zugleich Wichtige besprechen; und ich war 
daher fiir eine Nacht bei Ihnen nicht vorbereitet, abgesehen von 
meinem Unwohlseyn, dessen Ursache 'ich Ihnen mittheilte. Da 
Sie mm aber mich so freundlich in Ihre eigne schone Gegend 
und Hauslichkeit weiter fiihrten, und mit den lieben Ihrigen die 
Folgen jener meiner Uebelstande so liebreich ertrugen, so bin 
ich um eine angenehme Erinnerung an England und Church of 
England reicher geworden, und bitte Sie iiberzeugt zu sein dass 
diese Erinnerung bei mir nicht untergehen wird. 
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Nun aber habe ich seitdem, und besonders heute am Sonntage, 
wo ich weiter keine Arbeit vomehmen wollte, Ihrer so wichtigen 
ofFentiichen Sache alle Aufmerksamkeit gewidmet, und sie auch 
etwas iiber ihre nachste erscheinung weiter zuriick verfolgt Ein 
Oxford-man gab mir die zwei zwischen Ihnen und Thirlwall 
gewechselten Schreiben; sie scheinen mir sehr wichtig, und 
obwohl ich bei weitem noch nicht alles zur causa gehorende 
erhalten, noch weniger gelesen habe, so kann ich mir doch jetzt 
schon eine viel voUkommenen Vorstellung von der ganzen Sache 
bilden als da ich bei Ihnen war. Je naher ich nun die ganze 
Sache allmahlig uberschaue, desto wichtiger erscheint sie mir, und 
desto starker drangt sich mir die Frage auf was ich etwa selbst fur 
die gute Sache hier thun konne. Da ich indess heute Abend 
nicht mehr viel schreiben kann, so darf ich wohl in aller Kiirze 
folgendes sagen. 

Ich sehe jetzt ganz wohl dass Sie keine fear of bishops haben ; 
und man muss Ihnen schon dafur Dank sagen dass Sie eine solche 
Antwort von dem Bishop hervorlockten, welcher doch gewiss der 
gelehrteste, und in mancher Hinsicht wohl auch der riicksichts- 
vollste unter ihnen alien ist Doch was sind solche bloss 
personliche Fragen und Streitigkeiten gegen die grosse unausweich- 
lich wichtige Sache selbst welche sich hier regt, welche zum Gluck 
viel grosser und hoher ist als die Menschen von der einen oder 
andem Seite um sie herura, und deren gottlich Kraft alle die 
nicht verlassen wird welche nichts als ihren reinen Sieg und ihre 
ewige Herrlichkeit suchen. O wie herrlich und vie wunderbar in 
der GUte einer Sache ganz aufgehen zu konnen, welche einen 
unverganglichcn Kern ewiger Wahrheit und gottlicher Nothwen- 
digkeit in sich schliesst, und die dazu grade fiir unsere Zeit der 
unvermeidliche Priifstein der christlichen Geister geworden ist ! 

Aber glauben Sie mir : nach aller meiner Erfahnmg kommt 
alles auf die Richtigkeit und Sicherheit imsrer Erkenntnisse in der 
Bibel an;' und die Bibel, oder vielmehr die ganze hinter ihr 
stehende grosse Geschichte, ist noch immer tausendmahl besser als 
wir leicht voraussetzen. Wir miissen zwar jetzt zur hohen Zeit 
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die Versaumnisse von Jahrhunderten, je theilweise von Jahrtaus- 
enden bei der Bibel nachholen : aber glauben Sie mir wenn ich 
versichere dass ich seit 20, 30, 40 Jahren von shortcomings der 
Bibel immer weniger finden kann. Und doch werden Sie, hoffe 
ich, keine Spur einer Superstitio in diesen Dingen bei mir finden. 
Aber ware es denn auch nicht traiirig genug wenn es anders ware ? 

Besonders danke ich Ihnen auch dass Sie in dieser Sache so 
wenig rein Englische Vorurtheile haben. Diese Sache steht ja 
weit iiber aller Trennung der Volker und irdischen Reiche : und 
dazu ist es meine feste Einsicht dass wir nur durch Sie auch den 
Netzen der Jesuiten und aller Papstlichen entgehen konnen 

Bevor ich England verlasse, werde ich Ihnen noch unter 
Kxeuzband eine kleine Abhandlung zusenden, und dann auch 
die Anklage zuriicksenden, obwohl ich diese als zu den Arten 
gehorend, und weil sie einiges Eigenthiimliche enthalt, geme 
behielt Ich komme nach London in meine friihere Wohnung 
zuriick. Unter meinen dankbarsten empfehlungen an Mrs. 
Williams. 

Verharre ich verehrungsvoU 

Ihr ergebenster, 

EWALD. 

• ••«••• 

It was not till December isth, 1862, that the case came 
on for further hearing in the Arches Court, on the three 
admitted and reformed articles. The proceedings then 
' were chiefly formal, and there was no argument. The 
judge having previously, after much and careful delibera- 
tion, made up his mind, expressed his determination to 
adhere to the judgment he had given in the summer, 
and proceeded to pass sentence of suspension ab officio 
et beneficio for one year, with payment of costs. 

A notice of appeal to the Privy Council was at once 
lodged by Dr. Williams* proctors. 
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The proceedings in Mr. Wilson's case had formally 
been the same — three charges had been admitted : the 
seventh, twelfth, and fourteenth (original) — and he had also 
appealed to the higher Court. 

Dec. 31, 1862. — ^The sun rose at eight, and the day was fine, 
and the year ended, second of the war between the Sarumites 
and the Essayists. 

About a fortnight ago was the sentence of suspension, not yet 
operative because of appeal 

What painfully strikes me now, is the isolation not merely of 
circumstance, caused by legal disparagement ; but also of mis- 
understanding. The belief in God's presence, and the awe of 
Him, repels as many on one side, as the antibibliolatry on the 
other. Only, if you agree with Bunsen in criticism, why not in 
doctrine ? 

More regular prayer — ^more quiet thought and study — ^avoid- 
ing rhetorical reverie, — these must be now my means. 

After the Interlocutory Judgment in the summer, it 
was suggested to Rowland Williams, by his legal advisers, 
that by some concessions on his part Proceedings might 
now be put an end to — concessions which they considered 
turned entirely on forms of expression. This being re- 
ferred to in Court in December, and some misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentation of what passed in Court ensuing, 
a report that he had offered a verbal retractation of all his 
opinions was quickly set on foot. In answer to it, the 
following letter from Dr. Williams* junior Counsel appeared 
in the Spectator : — 

In your last number you say, in reference to Dr. Lushington's 
judgment on Dr. Rowland Williams : ' He (Mr. Stephen) added, 
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to the surprise of the court, that Dr. Williams was prepared to 
retract the passages impugned by Dr. Lushington's judgment' 
What I said was, that Dr. Williams was prepared to withdraw the 
passages in which the court had held that he had identified himself 
with Baron Bunsen. As Dr. Williams did not adopt Baron 
Bunsen's opinions, and had not intended to advance them as his 
own, as it was the province of the court to say what was the legal 
effect of his words, and as the court had said that the legal effect 
of his words was to adopt those opinions, I strongly advised him 
to take this course ; but he never did retract, or authorize me to 
retract in his name, any opinion which he had advanced as his 
own, and one of the passages condemned by Dr. Lushington had 
no reference to Baron Bunsen. He refused explicitly to retract 
that passage. — I am, your obedient servant, J. F. Stephen. 

It was not without some constraint on himself that 
even these, which he considered fair concessions, had been 
offfered ; and it was a matter of satisfaction to him that they 
were not accepted. To appeal to the Privy Council was 
in every respect more consonant with his principles and 
feelings. 

In the summer, when the right of appeal had been 
waived on both sides, he had written, ' I certainly will 
appeal to the Privy Council against any decision which 
does not permit me to disclaim what is really Bunsenian, 
or which attempts to make me put my disclaimer in t/ieform 
of a retractation; * and in his Postscript on tite Interlocutory 
Judgment he had said, * My counsel will best teach me how 
legal fictions are to be met. I do not like the idea of 
calumniating myself, or of giving to my persecutors the 
barren semblance of a triumph ;- but if I were technically 
to withdraw every expression reserved by the Court, in the 
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sense which the Court has technically affixed to itj I 
should not thereby retract a particle of my meaning, or 
imply any modification of opinion/ ^ 

In South Wales especially, the report of retractation 
was eagerly circulated, and by some seized on as true. It 
was as strenuously denied by those who knew him better 
and were well aware, that as he said himself, he had nothing 
to retract. ' Rowland Williams retracted ! it is simply 
impossible,' they said. * You will never persuade us to 
beliqve that* In answer to a letter of inquiry on the sub- 
ject from one of his friends, he sent Mr. Fitzjames Stephen's 
letter, and also wrote the following account, which together, 
were inserted in the local papers. I believe his own letter 
was also inserted in the Daily News, 

Broa4chalke Vicarage, Jan. 17, 1863. — A sermon on * Persecu- 
tion for the Word,' preached by me in May, with an Appendix on 
Dr. Lushington's Judgment, added in July, defines so clearly my 
' own views of my position, that I despair of making them clearer. 
Your firiendly inquiry, however, deserves an attempt. 

My essay was on Biblical Criticism. It touched but incident- 
.ally a few doctrinal points, on which our Articles could be 
brought to bear. I -have always avowed responsibility for the 
most advanced, and possibly the most obnoxious, portions of 
Bunsen's criticisms upon the authorship or interpretation of 
various parts of the Bible, and especially of prophecy. 1 have 
always, with equal simplicity, disclaimed participation in the far 
less important, and comparatively trifling, points of doctrinal 
definition, on which Bunsen might, as a Lutheran, be held verbally 
discrepant with the Anglican Church. This distinction is drawn 
throughout my Essay. 

^ Postscript to Persecution for the Wordy p. 62. 
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The offer of compromise made by my counsel, in reply to 
some invitation from the other side, was the same, written and 
verbally; was the same, first and last. Their speech only ex- 
pressed their writing. The offer was, to suppress in future 
editions two BunsenUn sentences, on 'Justification ' and * Propitia- 
tion,' which were unconnected with the main tenor of the Essay, 
and which had been held to entangle me with the Articles. The 
court did not entertain this offer, because the prosecutor's counsel 
were not satisfied with it The offer did not comprehend any- 
suppression of any part of my Essay upon Biblical Inspiration, 
or upon any question of Biblical criticism whatsoever. Neither 
the word nor idea of retractation was ever employed or sanctioned 
by me, in reference to any part of my Essay on any subject I 
(X>uld be under no temptation to retract my distinctive opinions 
on Biblical criticism, since their legality had been judicially 
affirmed, and no Bishop will venture to prosecute them again. 

The two main questions, on which we appeal to the Privy 
Council, are: first^ whether my own language on the topic of 
* Inspiration ' is legal ; and, secondly, whether the Bunsenian soft- 
ening of the terms * Propitiation ' and * Justification ' can be legally 
saddled on^me. It seems, at least, not a necessary consequence, 
that a reviewer, agreeing with his author in eight or nine points, 
must agree witfi him in twelve. We hope for a hearing before 
Easter, and a judgment by Midsummer ; but a procrastination of 
three months in either, or six months in both, would not surprise 
us. If you think this letter will interest my friends in South 
Wales, you may make any use of it you please. Tell them not 
hastily to credit the fictions of a side whose entire case is made 
up of misrepresentation ; but let them believe me unchanged, and 
sometimes lift up a hearty prayer that the God of the prophets 
and apostles may out of strife bring victory, truth, and peace. 
Believe me ever faithfully yours. 

And in answer to another letter of inquiry, he wrote 
thus : — 

VOL. II. G 
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JafL 19, 1863. — ^There was a little mismanagement, and some 
misrepresentation, about the closing scene of the Court of Arches 
part of our drama. Nothing could have affected Dr. Lushington's 
judgment, which he had prepared; but his misapprehension of 
what dropped from my counsel, Mr. Stephen, placed me in a false 
position, as regards lookers-on ; we hope to rectify this and other 
matters before the Privy Council. I see every reason to expect a 
reversal of the judgment of the lower court ; and this as regards 
Inspiration, both upon principle and upon fact, but as regards the 
two other points, upon fact only. 

There is a constant inability, or rather reluctance, in some 
quarters, to understand that I may openly avow concurrence in 
Biblical critici^is which my Church has left free, and which are 
the staple of the question; yet may, in all simplicity, decline 
adopting minor points of doctrinal definition which I am aware 
my Church does not permit, and as to which I have no intention 
of breaking her law, but which might be settled either way without 
detriment to the main subject of the [question]. There was, 
however, no offer of retractation on my part ; nor did the offer of 
suppressing in future editions, which Mr. Stephen made, of two 
sentences, extend beyond, and these not affecting any point of 
Biblical criticism. 

We have gained the principle for which we contended, and 
are only entrapped by a legal fiction in what we did not contend 
for. 

Again he wrote to the same friend as before in South 
Wales : — 

Feb. 3, 1863. — , . . . My proctors are instructed to expedite 
as much as possible the appeal, which, however painful and costly 
the proceedings may be, I have never for a moment entertained 
the idea of abandoning. The advantage which I proposed to 
myself, in laying down in my May sermon at Lampeter the utmost 
limits of concession open to me, was to place, as I thought. 
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beyond the reach of doubt or conjecture my future course. From 
the course there explained I have never swerved.^ 

The above letters will suffice to show that any state- 
ment of retractation having been offered by Rowland 
Williams is incorrect 

Meanwhile the sale of the book continued. The 
thirteenth edition (fourth of fcap. 8vo), published in March, 
1863, brought the issue to 22,250 copies, and he writes 
this spring : — 

ApHi 3, 1863. — It miay be hoped that even the blind zeal 
of oiu: Bishop will aid in rousing our unwilling Church to the 
reconsideration of some necessary questions. 

Wilson's perfect calmness, as well as his deliberative wisdom, 
in the midst of all turmoil, is quite refreshing. 

* * What will be the result of this suit, undertaken in order to procure the 
£alsification of literature, brought forward under untrue pretexts, supported by 
dislocated quotations, pleaded with rude unfairness, and painfully procrasti- 
nated beyond its natural occasion? I trust, even surroimded by all arts of 
chicane, to reap from the God of justice a reward for the many years in which 
I have taught faithfully the doctrines of my own Church, in an easy bursting of 
this episcopal bubble. But yet, since experience does not guarantee the invari- 
able triumph of innocence, I have instructed my counsel to submit to the 
correction of the court all doctrinal statements (in which there can be little or 
nothing to correct), hoping thus to foil that manoeuvre of pretended heresy ; 
while I am nerving my mind to abide in any case the result of my literary 
researches, which constitute truly the question in debate. On that class of 
questions, especially on Prophecy, I have cut off from myself the possibility 
of retreat. Not imderrating the evils of religious division, and desiring 
nothing so little as the creation of new sects, if our Church could so apostatize 
from her principles, as by her highest court to require falsification of the 
Sacred Volume, in matters hitherto open to ^rue report, I must, if needs be, 
follow where God leads into the wilderness, or gather together such two or 
three, as in Christ's spirit, and in the freedom of the soul which He bought 
with His life's blood, will worship the living God/ — Persecution for the I Ford, 

P-43- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LETTERS: FEBRUARY, iS6o^MARCI/, 1863. 

I. 

TO A PUPIL. 
St Davids s College^ i860. — ^The anxiety which I feel to see 
my pupils feirly started, and my esteem for your correct conduct 
while under my eye, made me recommend you in warm terms, and 
I am heartily thankful to find that the good Bishop of Lichfield 
(formerly my predecessor as Tutor of King's) has accepted you as 
candidate. May your career be happy and useful. 

I once heard your Bishop say that 'any man who knows 
Butler and Pearson is a good divine.' This may serve as sufficient 
hint for you. 

The Bible in its substance you know. The Greek Testament 
you have some notion of, and should improve it, with the aid 
perhaps of Alford (or of Wordsworth). Harold Browne and 
Burnet, Proctor and Wheatly (or Humphrey), you have been 
directed to. 

Blunt, I should say, was likely to suit your Bishop of Lich- 
field ; though probably the moderation of Blunt's earlier works, 
rather than his later approximations to Oxford. 

On the whole, I recommend you Butler, Pearson, Harold 
Browne ; not forgetting the more sacred ar^d inward preparation, 
which I only do not teach more, because it belongs to a higher 
teacher than man, and to your own sincerity of purpose. — ^With 
all good wishes and congratulations, believe me your faithfiil fiiend. 
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II. 

To HIS Sister. 

*S/. Davi(Ps College^ March 17, i860. — , ... I have been 
reading good bits of St Augustine and Athanasius lately ; the 
first, as you know, is a powerful as well as passionate reasoner, 
though often ignorant to a degree hardly conceivable ; and 
Athanasius is much more philosophic^ and reasoning in his 
tone than the creed, falsely ascribed to him, would lead you to 
suppose. Essays and Revietvs ought by this time to be appearing, 
but I hardly know whence the delay arises, or how long it will 
last .... Mr. Gladstone has had an immense success at last, 
and justifies the warm hopes of him which his friends so confi- 
dently entertained, but which seemed rather long in being fulfilled. 

The following letter was written in answer to a clergy- 
man not personally known to him, who asked for a list of 
such works on theology as would really benefit a young 
clergyman. 'It is a remarkable document,', wrote the 
owner, when lending the letter for publication, 'showing 
Dr. Williams* catholicity and generosity.' 

III. 
To THE Rev. D. Howell. 

St, David's College^ Lampeter^ June 4, i860. — My dear Sir, — It 
would have been easier to comply with your gratifying request if I 
had known something more than you tell me of your past reading. 
But, knowing you to be eloquent, I will presume you to be 
thoughtful, and take for granted that you wish to remain within 
the circle of the hereditary theology of oiu: Church, which affords 
the greatest range for usefulness in this country, while yet you may 
be willing to have some acquaintance with the mental experiences 
of our own age. 

Shall I then begin by bidding you lay a foundation of Pearson, 
Butler, Hooker ; or shall I assume that you know such books well 
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already, and speak only of newer ones ? It may be best to pro- 
ceed by divisions, under certain heads, and mention some of old 
and new. In all cases I would have every one read the old authors 
first, and then, by their light, proceed to estimate the new, so as to 
have neither an ignorant admiration of the latter, nor an equally 
ignorant contempt for them. 

1. On the Canon, — ^the best of the orthodox books, strictly, are 
Westcotfs, Many of his materi^s are in Jeremiah Jones and 
Lardner, but less adapted to our ways of thinking now. Dr. 
Christopher Wordsworth is still stricter, but rhetorical and ultra- 
Anglican. More rationalistic, but not so different, as might be 
expected, in his conclusions, is Bunsen in his Hippolytus and his 
Age, Read in Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History the passages upon 
the Canon. Dr. Tregelles is instructive upon the Text of N. T. 

2. Introduction to the Bible generally. — Hartwell Home and 
Dr. Davidson — the first more conservative or 'safer,' and the 
latter more critical. You must use your own judgment between 
them. Dr. Jahn's Biblical Archeology is also a good book. 
Add now, Murray's New Dictionary of the Bible, edited by 
Dr. Smith, a good book on the whole. 

3. Greek Testament — Alford certainly ; though a borrowed 
book, and not self-consistent, yet the best we have with English 
notes. Ellicotfs editions of certain epistles are adapted to academic 
and ordination purposes; sufficiently scholar-like,, but not free, 
pregnant, and suggestive. 

Dr. Stanley's Corinthians has more mind in it, and, I think, 

more gospel ; but is less technically accurate. Jowett on St, Paul 

I admire and love, for my own part, but our censors have decided 

he is not orthodox, and I never quote him in my lecture-room, or 

' hardly ever. You may add Neander*s Life of Christ. 

4. Old Testament — Rosenmiiller perhaps for the Hebrew text 
— Lowth on Isaiah — Davidson on Prophecy, a very scholar-like 
book, though hardly conclusive. Archbishop Newcome on Minor 
Prophets, Dr. Pusey on ditto ; this last I have not yet seen, but 
it will be as strict as Newcome is by some reckoned Ictx, Bishop 
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Home on the Psalms. Maurice on the Kings and Prophets of the 
Old Testament; this, I think, one of its author's best books. He 
writes too much. I would mention Kitto's Encyclopadidy but 
Murra/s Dictionary is now better. 

5. Homiletics. — Read Stier^s Words of the Lord Jesus 
(T. Clarke, Edinburgh) — z, diffuse book, but wonderful for bringing 
out the pregnancy and depth of our Lord's discourses ; Bishop 
Hairs Contemplations on the Old Testament; Jeremy Taylor's 
Sermons for a Year; Archer Butler's Sermons^ or Frederick 
Robertson's — the first more academic; the second popular, but 
thoughtful. 

6. Devotional — Read St. Augustine's Confessions^ Pascal's 
Thoughts on Religion^ Thomas-^-Kempis' Imitation of Christy 
Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. Those are the four 
most impressive ; but we may add Law's Serious Call, a stirring 
book, but a littie overstrained for practice. Doddridge, I know 
less. The Theologia Germanica, a pleasing, but to me puzzling, 
piece of mjrsticism, hovering rather in space between Christianity 
and Plotinus. George Fox's Journal may be looked at ; but is a 
little extravagant. Compare with it the Life of Howel Harris, 
Christian Year, Young's Night Thoughts, Hymns in general; 
also the Life of Flechere (Fletcher), the Wesleyan clergyman. 

7. Dogmatic and Patristic — Pearson on the Creed; the em- 
bodiment of orthodoxy, but painfully technical and dry. Bishop 
Bull's works, in Latin. Add, his Life, by Nelson. Compare 
with him Davenant on Justification. See this controversy renewed 
in our time by Dr. Newman, in his Lectures on Justification, and 
Julius Hare in his Sermons {and their notes), in the Victory of 
Faith. Julius Hare's notes are as important as his text And 
Owen's Dogmatif Theology, a weakly-judged sort of book, but 
learned and not intentionally unfair. Far more thoughtfully 
suggestive is Neandefs Church History: but this below. Add 
here, or below, Neander's Planting of Christianity, Glance at 
Bickersteth's Christian Student, for lists of books, and devout, 
but one-sided, judgments upon them. Professor Hey's Lectures 
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on Divinity are old-fashioned, but thoughtful, candid, and sug- 
gestive; he enters much into the theory of things, and shows 
how doctrines arose. Whatel/s Essays an St, Paul deserve 
thinking over once. 

8. Early Church History. — Neander (as above) compared with 
Blunt's Lectures on the Early Fathers, Neander was a devout 
Lutheran, and fought a lifelong batde against Rationalism in its 
wilder forms ; but he himself is too liberal for our stricter dogma- 
tists. If he errs at all, he may be abimdantly corrected by Blunt, 
who is strongly Anglican. All Neander's works seem to me good. 
Dean Milman's two Histories of Christianity are very interesting. 
Any one of these books would invest the subject with a life and 
interest utterly wanting to it in the dry pages of our Burtons, 
Robertsons, Hardwickes. Read Milman (three vols, on Early 
Christianity y^^vL more on Latin Christianity), for vivid painting; 
Neander, for thought Bishop Kaye's Council of Niaea may be 
looked at and compared with Bunsen's Hippolytus and his Age, 

9. Distinctive Anglicanism. — Hooker's Eccle, Polity, particu- 
larly books I, 2, 5. Blunt's Prformation, Bishop Short's History — 
*a good man, but dull writer.' Bishop ^umt^^ Eeformaiion {or 
Own TYme), The concluding chapter of his Ozt/n Time is very 
good, and wwthy to be treasured. 

Neale the Puritan may be compared with Clarendon the 
Royalist 

Tayler's Religious Life of England is a very interesting book, 
and evidently candid, but probably by an Unitarian. 

Proctor on The Prayer-book; Potter, or Boyce, on Episcopacy; 
Meek on Conformity, are well known. Blunt's Lectures on 
Character and Duties of the Parish Priest, 

Wilson Evans' Bishopric of Souls, Lives of Bishops, and 
Divines; WyclifTe, Jeremy Taylor, George Herbert (by Walton), 
Bishop Home, Heber, &c 

Hallam's Constitutional History of England; Hackefs Life of 
Archbishop Williams (last clerical Lord Chancellor), a quaint 
old folio, rude and instructive. 
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Baxter's AccoutU of Himself; Selden's Table Talk, 

10. Christian Ethics (Morals), Philosophy, &c. — 
Butler's Analogy; ditto. Sermons, for the thought 
Coleridge's Aids to Reflection; Archbishop Leighton's works. 
Tucker's Light of Nature Borrowed, 

Mason on Self-Knowledge. Archbishop Whately's Sermons, 
Alexander Knox's Essays, edited by Bishop Jebb. 
Morell on The Philosophy of Religion; a mild form of 
* Neology.' 

Mozley on Predestination, Bacon's Essays, 
Julius Hare's Guesses at Truth, 

11. Science in connection with Religion. — Dr. Chalmers' 
Sermons on Astronomy. Hitchcock's Religion of Geology, 

McCausland's Sermons in Stones, (I have not seen this.) 

Dr. Dick's Christian Philosopher; declamatory, but not useless. 

Paley's Natural ^Theology, edited by Lord Brougham. 

1 2. Miscellaneous or lUustrative.^^tanley's Sinai and Palestine, 
Robinson's Palestine, Dean Trench's writings. 

Bampton Lectures, by (i) Wilson, (2) Mansel, (3) Rawlinson. 
(i) Gives rationale of means of grace ; 

(2) Expounds difficulties of metaphysics; so as to conclude, 
take this, or nothing. 

(3) Gives external historical illustrations, miscalled 'evi- 
dences ' of Biblical history. 

Thompson's Bampton Uctures are fair, on the Theory of the 
Atonement 

Hardy's Buddhism and its Legends, 

Williams' Christianity and Hinduism, 

Dr. Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 

Ditto, History of ditto. 

Supposing all the old books above to be known to you, you 
have only to read the new ones. I have digested them (though 
roughly) under heads, as well as the general terms of your request 
permitted But if you wish for books on some particular subject, 
.1 can speak more definitely. Nothing pleases me more than to 
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see thoughtfulness and study go hand in hand with piety. You 
may live to see evil days for all who speak the truth in simplicity ; 
but it is better to walk in the light than in darkness, and to follow 
Him who bare witness to the Truth, rather than to court safety by 
ignorance. I wish you every prosperity in your work and study, 
and remain, my dear Sir, very feithfuUy yours. 

IV. 
To THE Rev. A. Jessopp. 

St. David^s College, June 2, i860. — I have received, and 
feel duly obliged by, your pamphlet to our friend Roby on the 
examination question.* It is written in a lively enough manner, 
and starts some objections which probably have practical force. 
I could, however, wish that you had felt it easier to give the well- 
meant diffusive scheme a good word. Nor is it clear to me that 
the neglect of given subjects, say art or music, in our universities 
should be held conclusive against attempts to naturalize them in 
schools \ for, unless you do begin low down on the ladder, how 
ever are you to lift that fat barbarian, John Bull, on to any of the 
humaner degrees of civilization? On the whole, I think the 
pamphlet rather clever and natural from the point of view of 
the master of a grammar school, than encouraging to philanthropic 
diffusers of knowledge. However, you may say that amateurs 
should go to the regular workmen to learn to do their business. 

We have been reading with great pleasure Lord Dundonald's 
memoirs, They give such a picture of oligarchic red-tapeism as 
any one unacquainted with the world would consider strangely 
monstrous ; but I am afraid it is normal, or at least usual. 

You will find Jowett^s Essay very well worth reading, notwith- 
standing its length. Wilson's is exceedingly able, but somewhat 
advanced. Pattison's is very clever pleasant reading; perhaps 
more so than any, but his object is not clear to me. His opinions 
are probably quite as sceptical as those of any writer in the 

1 The Middle Class ExaminaHons: What will they do for «jf— Nutt. 
London, 1859. 
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volume, unless possibly Baden PowelFs may be more so. I have 
exceedingly iittU sympathy with much of the tone of Baden 
Powell's ; but the need of fellowship, in a little readiness to treat 
matters fairly, brings us just now into the same boat 

To a friend who had some time previously relinquished* 
parochial work in consequence of his views upon Inspira- 
tion being those which at that time were considered 
extreme, and who wrote, asking what place there was in 
the Church of England for men holding such, Rowland 
Williams replied in the following letter. Soon after, the 
inquirer's views underwent some modification, and he has 
since resumed clerical duty in the Colonies. 

V. 

St. David's College, June 22, i860. — ^Your present state seems 
to me the natural recoil from one in which the Bible is made 
the beginning and end of all religion, and not only its sole founda- 
tion, but the instrument of perverting it 

If (i) natural theology is to go for nothing, with all our 
better instincts \ if (2) the congruity of Christ's teaching, on one 
side, with hard reason, and the same congruity with devout feel- 
ings, and loving experience, are both to be set aside; and (3) 
the teaching made as little natural as may be, to seem more 
supernatural; in short, if everything is made to rest upon the 
external evidences, and these are exaggerated, (4) while the faith 
supposed to be guaranteed by them is caricatured — then, with the 
first loosening of the two proofs of prophecy and miracles, down 
comes the fabric of belief You are a musician : if you had been 
taught that all its principles were * revealed,' first to Orpheus, and 
then to Handel, and proved only by their miracles, you might get 
to think Orpheus half legendary, and Handel much misunder- 
stood, yet you might still play or hear the Messiah, and believe 
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that music had a witness of its own, in your bodily or mental 
being. Mind, this is not an exact parallel, but I mean it to 
suggest the self-affirmative power of Christianity, when reduced 
to its Founder's life, and even when expanded, reasonably, with 
some technical development Take geometry, if you like, and 
let Euclid be yoiu* Moses there. Suppose Euclid mythical, which 
• he is not (neither is Moses altogether so), geometry would still 
be true. 

Again, suppose Christ was not a Christian, nor his faith 
Christianity. What was his faith ? So far as his most genuine 
words can be traced, they have a truth, pregnancy, and power, 
not only unequalled by those of any other teacher, but to which 
our hearts perpetually answer with a witness which corresponds, 
in the domain of conscience, to that of music in sound, and of 
demonstration in geometry. On a more extreme view, suppose 
Christianity to have no external evidence whatever. Try to 
invent a better religion. The first thing you will find yourself 
doing is falling back into the old track, or in proportion as you 
turn aside fi"om it, ever and anon wishing yourself back ; and at 
length reaffirming the gospel on your own ^authority or experience, 
instead of on Christ's. 

More moderately, suppose Christ an unique model or religious 
teacher, to whose life a convergence of diverse elements, and a 
confluence of notions, gave unusual power, and to whose career 
much legend has attached, and His doctrine been misunderstood. 
Set out, then, and reform the current gospel, by restoring it to 
Christ s own mind, which is its true authority to us ; but see if 
you do not find that the very elements you now shrink fi-om turn 
out essentially necessary, either to the symmetry of the system, or 
to the winning for it that witness of experience which it now 
seems to have. 

Thus, you ask as jto the Atonement First, be sure that you 
have got it in the form in which Christ and His Apostles, including 
St Paul, taught it' Take it, then, either fi-om the New Testa- 
ment, or Nearider as its commentator, or rationally fi-om Butier, 
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or devotionally from Fred Robertson, or again, from Jowett, rather 
than from Calvin, or' Dr. Pusey. Then see if your own mind does 
not want it ; if your natural theology is complete without it ; or if^ 
when moderately stated, it is not in harmony with the analogies 
of history in general, and not against them. But pray take your 
parallels from the vicarious sufferings of our mothers, and from the 
blood-shedding of our martyrs and our soldiers, rather than from 
the bargainings of the market-place. If you only know the 
* Atonement * on its Calvinistic side, I doubt if you would recog- 
, nize it in the language of the Church Fathers before Augustine : 
with whom the modem form began, and Christ^s gospel underwent 
its greatest corruption. 

You ask as to the Trinity. What is your reason for believing 
in the Unity of God ? If God is the Author of Nature, must not 
the infinite mind have a rich manifoldness, corresponding to the 
variety of creation, rather than a wooden deadness of unity ? If 
God is the Mind Eternal, Causer, or Father of all minds, or, if 
He is Spirit inconceivable to us, but by the reflexion of our minds, 
must He not have will, reason, life ; or being, thinking, conscious- 
ness ? And by how much do these differ from genuine Athanasius ? 
Reform your metaphysics ; enlarge your natural theology ; read 
Plato and Athanasius, or even the ist chap, of St. John, translating 
A 0709 as Reason ; and then, setting boldly aside all forged texts, 
spurious creeds,'and misunderstandings of orthodox bunglers,^ who 
turn rhetoric into logic, see if the doctrine of the New Testament 
and earlier Fathers be not more rationally credible, as a conception 
of the Eternal and Infinite God, than either the Unitarianism or the 
Pantheism, between which the Trinity occupies a middle place. 
Let this be * Sabellianism,' if you please ; but, then, were Justin 
and Athanasius Sabellians ? 

As to the Bible, suppose it as much the natural products of the 
religious spirit in man, as Homer and Shakspeare are of the poetical 
spirit Observe, I suggest analogy, and not equality or similitude. 
Was Milton inspired with poetry ? Say not, if you like, but he is 
a high expression of the poetical spirit So let the most glorious 
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psalms be not inspired with religion; but they are the best 
expressions of the religious spirit I believe in the plenary 
inspiration of many parts of the Bible, but in no such wooden, 
dull, dictated sense of historical accuracy as you seem to desire. 
I believe also in the inspiration of the best Christian hymns, and 
of a large part of the Prayer-book ; most of all, I believe in the 
true, proper. Divine, inspiration of St. Paul, who had emphati- 
cally the right end of the stick in his hand : but I think none 
of all these infallible \ and I no more require an infallible guide 
to aid me in selecting the most inspired parts than musician, 
mathematician, or poet requires such in selecting from Handel, 
Newton, and Milton. 

As to Church authority. I again use an analogy, not a simili- 
tude. As academics are to genius, which they cannot create, and 
to art, which they dubiously foster ; or, as the English constitution 
is to the indomitable spirit of freedom and of order in our race, so 
is the Church, as an embodiment to the Spirit of God animating 
man, almost becoming man. The Divine Thought is in us, not in 
a Pantheistic sense, but in the sense of St Paul, and of the 
Psalmists, animating us, expressing itself in us, making its thoughts 
our actions, and the course of our evolving world the evolution 
of its will. Obey this thought in the spirit of our Lord's Prayer, 
and it blesses you \ resist it, consciously, you wither away. 

As to historical investigation, all that God requires of you is 
perfect fairness. Nor has man a right to ask for more, unless it 
be in the form of modest deference, and reverence for scruples. 
It may be that in recoil from fancying the letter of Scripture 
everything, you have rejected too much of the historical kernel of 
the New Testament ; but it may also be, that many things which 
we take as story were originally symbols. Anyhow, the character 
of Christ stands firm ; His words have their power ; His life 
remains the turning-point in the world's history ; His death has 
a virtue of redemption from evil, for those who are assimilated to 
it, and who catch a virtue not their own, from sympathy with 
the Son of God giving Himself for maa Son be it, if you please. 
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spiritually and not physically, there being a large room for 
confusion in such things ; and if this be so, the form of expression 
taken by the truth in some of our formularies can be but accepted 
provisionally, as an imperfect struggling of the Church to utter .' 
an idea, which her different members apprehend differently — some j 
metaphysically, and some in spiritual affection, and some quite i 
sensuously, in the form adapted to art, and possibly the creature of 
it Unless you think out, or pray out, these things for yourself, 
I cannot pretend to send you cut-and-dry conclusions. (It would 
have been easier to have saluted you with a good round anathema.) 
Nor, under any circmnstances, can I promise you quite the 
belief of your childhood again ; but I do think you may have 
something which may be a legitimate and harmonious develop- 
ment from it, and not a painful contradiction to it I wish to see 
our Church formularies modified in some important respects, and 
I have said so openly; let who will cast me out for it, if they 
can. But my remedy would never be that kind of dry Scriptural 
Deism, which clain^ed me for a friend. And while I write to 
you as a friend, at length, I should say to inquirers in general, 
that they might read my books, which it has cost me something 
in many ways to publish, before they ask me to repeat them in 
MS. Even you would have a better notion of (at least) my 
(own) tendencies if you would read my Christianity and Hindu- 
ism, which is my greatest book j to which may be added Essays 
and Reviews^ in which six good men have just been associated 
with me. On the whole, I do not think writers like Lee 
on Inspiration, or Mansel, the Bampton lecturer, will help 
us at all. Nor do I love the naked Socinian lines. Better 
rather would be a rationalized Romanism, or a system ac- 
knowledging the perpetual indwelling of God and His Spirit 
in the Church of His Son, but boldly dealing with past ages, as 
St Paul dealt with Judaism, and by the same right that he dealt so 
with it If this savours of * Theodore Parker,' I cannot help it. 
I did not learn it from him, nor do I apply it as he did ; but 
he may have had one truth amongst many extravagancies. 
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Better again would be the early Quakerism^ sobered, and made 
sensible, by a gentlemanly education, and S3nnpathy with classical 
antiquity. Best of all for me, at present, though perhaps in some 
things provisional, is that conscientious freedom of inquiry, tinged 
with metaphysics, and reverential from habit, which may be called 
the converging result of Neander, Bunsen, Stier, Jowett, and 
Robertson, coming upon plentiful doses of Coleridge, with some 
study of the Christian Fathers, in the spirit in which they are 
unfolded by Bunsen in his Hippolyfus and his Age, Above all, 
I should say, read St Paul, so as to catch the man^ and let his 
doctrine at first take its chance. Think of Christianity, not as 
a 'Revelation,' in the vulgar sense of one, but as a divinely 
given escape from all bondage of any such thing. Let Christ be 
the Absolute Truth, answering to God, as the Highest Truth to the 
Alone Being ; and let us cktch the Spirit that dwelt in Him, until 
we become like Him. Find out what St Paul meant when he 
proclaimed himself a disciple of the Spirit, not of the Letter. 
Why should not we be disciples of the same spirit, by the same 
right ? We shall not dethrone God by praying to Him ; we shall 
not alter history by studying it ; we shall not be infidels to the 
Bible by saying of it what it says of itself; or by refusing to 
worship it, instead of the Living God, whom it bids us worship. 
The remedy for our religious confusions in this ag^ is not less 
religion, but more ; and not less of Christ's life, but more ; but, 
perhaps, less of vilifying other things, under a mistaken idea that 
we serve Christ by doing so. I would have you read Barclay's 
Apology for the Quakers; Bunsen's Hippolytus and his AgCy two 
vols, only, not getting the other ; Neander's Church History ^ Life 
of Christy and Planting of Christianity ; Jowett on St, Paul, a 
writer profound, beautiful, and accurate ; Stier's Reden des Herrn 
Jesu; to which may be added Coleridge's Confessions of an Inquir- 
ing Spirit^ his Aids to Reflection; Morell on the Philosophy of 
Religion, The general ideas that Christ's faith was not fornial 
Christianity : that He does not bind us to believe anything but 
the truth : that our happiness will be found in following Him, and 
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so in being redeemed from evil : that the proof of his faith is 
not in history, which illustrates it ; still less in logic, which belongs 
to a different compartment of the mind ; nor depends on Miracles, 
which yet may be tfery good works ; nor yet upon Prophecy — 
except so far as this expresses spiritual Truth : but that its witness 
is in the perpetual response of the human heart to God, and to 
\ His likeness made visible in Christ ; — these sort of ideas furnish 
you with clues to take on your way. 

I should be glad if you ever felt able, not only to love the 
truth, but to strive for its general expression by others, rather than 
flee to the wilderness. But I would on no account have you act 
against your own best light Better abide as you are, a servant 
standing and waiting, than run where God, audible to you in the 
voice of conscience, as to Abraham and St. Paul of old, does 
not clearly bid you run. There will, after all, be always a 
necessary margin for misunderstandings; and our ecclesiastical 
system may be about as rough an expression of divine revelation 
as the laws are of equity, and the House of Commons is of 
wisdom. Still, I, believing the Spirit Divine, immanent, eternal, 
think it my duty to labour for its more perfect expression, and 
work in some kind of hope. 

Whatever you do, accept my best wishes, and believe that I 
shall always be glad to hear of you, or from you 

I^ is a most droll notion of yours that you 'must have cer- 
tainty.' What else are you certain of? But the assurance of 
moral conviction may belong to practical faith. 

VI. 

This letter was Avritten in acknowledgment of a com- 
pHmentary copy of the Ameiican reprint of Essays and 
Reviews, which the publishers sent him, together with 
the number of the Christian Examiner for November, con- 
taining a review of the book. 

VOL. n. H 
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To Messrs. Walker, Wise, and Co., Boston, U. S. 

St. David'' s College^ Dec. 24, i860. — I confess myself person- 
ally gratified that my own work, and that of my far more distin- 
guished coadjutors, with whom it is sufficient honour for me to 
be included in the same volume, should have obtained the honour 
of a reprint in another hemisphere. Still more would I hail the cir- 
cumstance as an auspicious token of the sympathy which should 
prevail between kindred nations, as regards subjects of the highest 
import, and as a sign of the prospects of Christian freedom beyond 
the Atlantic. It is quite possible that the circumstances of your 
younger country may be favourable to a less fettered and more 
consistent development of that freedom which is the native air 
of Christ's faith, than the complicated organization of our heredi- 
tory system in Great Britain may seem at first sight to permit Yet 
you will pardon me for saying (with reference to some points in 
the critique forwarded to me) that I have not yet discovered any 
community, or individual, possessing the right to cast the first 
stone at those who interpret the Bible in freedom, and who subor- 
dinate its letter to its spirit, or its parts to its whole. Even if 
Holy Scripture were, as is popularly fancied, the foundation, and 
not, as I believe, the expression and the memorial of religious 
truth in man, it would be absurd to render it honours essentially 
different from those which it claims for itself, or to make it a 
master where it claims only to be a servant. And although our 
Anglican forefathers misinterpreted many texts, and misplaced 
some books, I am persuaded that their truest xhildren are those 
who rectify their details in their ow'ti spirit of frankness, rather 
than any one who imitates their spirit by repeating blindly, or 
insincerely, whatever may be proved erroneous. If I speak 
strongly on this point, I do so fi-om no conceit of self-confidence, 
but because peculiar circumstances sometimes turn what should 
be a discussion into a battle. My great difficulties in South 
Wales arose, not from my own countrymen, who are generally 
a truth-lovipg people, but from having a Diocesan I'vath mind far 
more sceptical, but less ingenuous than my own ; and when Dr. 
Connop Thirlwall imputed to me 'scepticism,' or Dr. Samuel 
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Wilberforce giv^s me lessons in * honesty/ I feel that a practical 
paradox is being enacted, in which inconsistency is not on my 
side. Those who have the means of comparing the stricter 
critiques in some of our stereodox journals (such as the Guardian) 
with the personal sentiments of the writers, might easily be led 
into similar reflections. 

Doubtless it would be far better if abstinence from illegitimate 
weapons upon all sides, permitted the grave issues of Biblical 
criticism and of religious truth to be tried in the proper court of 
conscientious reason. One of the first texts on which I ever 
preached was, * Wisdom is justified of all her children.' The 
first of the sermons collected in my volume was a gentle protest 
against the perpetuation of factious war-cries in those State services 
which, since my volume was published, have been happily swept 
firom our Prayer-book. We may live to see them followed by that 
pseudo-Athanasian. formula which, in respect to its harsher damna- 
tory clauses, I will do my worst denouncers the justice to hope, 
they explain as elaborately as those who more frankly recommend 
its disuse. But whatever measure of success may be destined to 
attend such recommendations, there is nothing in the history 
of the Church of England, or in the nature of our position 
within her pale, which should prevent our asking, from time to 
time, for clearer or simpler statements of truth, or for a larger 
measure of charity. We have no wish to provoke invidious 
comparisons ; still less need we shrink from them personally or 
doctrinally. It is absurd to say, that by understanding Holy 
Scripture we become less fit to minister at the altars of a Church 
which establishes her doctrine by Scripture. Nor is -a studious 
life a good reason for a man to take his hand off the plough and 
leave the dunces to guide it. As to the Prayer-book, we are 
surely more consistent with its broad spirit, than if we used it as 
an instrument to express disguised sympathies with Rome, or 
selected exclusively those portions of it which may be thought to 
savour of the theology of Calvin! 

It remains only that we may be thought inconsistent with the 
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accidental idiosyncrasies and errors of particular generations 
before us. But si^ch inconsistency is rather our glory than our 
shame ; for it involves the truest consistency with what is noblest 
and best in all our old martyrs and reformers. In short, it is my 
own deliberate belief that neither in the partisans of Rome, nor 
in those of Geneva, but in the broad ranks of those who, with 
whatever individual varieties, uphold the freedom of Biblical 
criticism and . charity as the end of the commandment, are to be 
found at this moment the truest representatives of the hereditary 
Church of England. That we are as yet the minority is not fatal 
to my argument, and we need not remain so always. 

I trust I have not wearied you by what was intended to be a 
token of my gratitude in writing so long a dissertation. Leaving 
it to your discretion, and coiiftnending it to your charitable con- 
struction, as the cause of Christian freedom in general to the 
sympathies of good men, I beg to sign myself, dear Sirs, your 
faithful and obliged, Rowland Williams, JyJ>, 

VII. 
To Rev. Dr. G.J. Wild. 

St, David's ColUge, Ijimpeter, March 6, 1861. — You must be a 
bold man, and a generous- one, to defend, during the Episcopal 
storm, our Essays and Reviews, 

Pray accept my most cordial thanks for your spirited and 
seasonable tract,^ which seems to me not only right-minded and 
just, but intellectually able. ^^-v». 

The question of the 'verifying faculty' is the key of tlie 
position. 

Your extracts might have been reinforced from Hooker, books 
I and 2 ; from Butler, Sermons and Analogy; and from Professor 
He/s Lectures — the last a book which should not be lost sight of. 

ThirlwalPs Schleiermacher supplies some still prettier bits ; b^t 
this our esoteric Bishop now suppresses as much as he can. 

1 A Brief Defence of the Essays and Revieivs^ by George J. Wild, LL..D. 
London : Hardwicke. 1 86 1. 
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However, the great point is, for a voice to be raised in favour 
of deciding such questions by argument, or research, and not by 
violence. 

I rejoice that a Cambridge man has done this, and thank you 
for being that man. 

VIII. 
To A Former Pupil. 

Broadckalke Vicarage^ Salisbury, April ii, 1861. — Accept my 
best thanks for your warm-hearted letter, which gave me such 
pleasure as any token of sympathy, or recognition of my good 
intentions, especially on the part of an old pupil, could not fail to 
excite 

You need not, however, suppose that the present turmoil about 
our Essays and Reviews causes me any great disquietude. There 
was a time, some three or four years ago, when the storm first fell 
on me alone at Lampeter, together with the inheritance of other 
persons' deeds, when I suffered considerably, in a position so 
isolated from scholars, and so exposed to an undue share of 
responsibilities. But now I may rejoice with thankfulness that 
an unwilling Church has been roused to the needful task of , 
reconsidering some of her hereditary positions, and do not grudge " 
my share of the price to be paid for the result We shall probably 
find a larger allowance made for the admixture of poetry, or 
of imaginative elements, particularly in the earlier portions of 
Holy Writ; we shall think less of our religion as a theorem to i 
be proved by external evidence, but more of it as a life on our 
own part, and as a blessing on the part of its Divine Giver. In 
short, by using the very weapons of theology and of criticism, we 
shall in a way lessen the authoritative domain of these instruments, 
and extend that of religion properly so called. We shall so have 
more of Chrisfs life, even if less of His name, and more of the 
spirit of Scripture by not exaggerating the claims of its letter. 

I hope you read Fred. Robertson's sermons, which I value 
very much, as exhibiting in practical preaching the devotional side 
of what we are compelled to present rather critically. Also Dr. 
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A. P. Stanley^s sermons, at Canterbury or in Oxford, are essentially 
the same thing. B. F. Westcotfs writings appear to me very 
good. But in whatever degree we ever seem to loosen external 
defences of the Letter, such as the notion of Biblical infallibility, 
let us be sure that the defence we are losing is not the true 
\ defence; but that there is always one behind, simpler possibly, 
\and less bristling with a porcupine fence of thorns, but better 
'adapted to its divine purpose, and savouring more of the 
essential nature of the thing signified. 

I could have wished, for my own part, always to preserve a 
tone of calmness and charitable consideration for the opinions of 
others \ nor do I think such wanting in my sermons ; but if the 
advocates of the " Letter '' use denunciation and attack on social 
rights, instead of argument, they cannot be surprised if we are 
sometimes tempted to follow them on to the less fit ground which 
they have unwisely chosen. Still, as Tennyson says — 

/ * Gentle words are always gain, 

I 

Regard the weakness of thy peers.' 

An essay or review may be allowed a touch of sarcasm which 
would not be so proper in a sermon ; and I had paid beforehand, 
in my Lampeter purgatory, a sort of price, which I took out a 
little in some caustic turns of expression. 

Discussion will in the end promote the divinest truth ; nor do 
I think our assailants will try, still less would they succeed in 
legal violence 

Be wise, but harmless. 

Believe me, with best wishes for yourself, and for that sacred 
work to which you have dedicated, as I trust, your powers and 
your life, very truly yours. • 

IX. 
To THE Rev. A. Jessopp. 

St. David^s College^ May 13, 1861. — Touching 'gorillas,' 1 

remember once looking at , and clearly seeing, with my 
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mind's eye, the germinal tjqje of the monkey still lurking in 
him, though developed into dignitary and broad cloth. 

But in Christianity and Hinduism I laboured to establish an 
enormous chasm between the sons of Adam and all meaner lives ; 
and I really thought the point sufficiently evident, in better hands, 
if not in mine, until some episcopal outcries just now reconverted 
me to the idea of there being more danger in that direction than 
I was aware of. 

Does any one know what Pantheism is in the conception of 
anything like a philosopher? I do not know that I can even 
conceive the idea of it, and should have thought it an impossi- 
bility to any serious mind, if the frequent imputations of it of late 
did not seem to imply that there must be something in it attractive 
enough for men to be suspected of falling into it. 

You praise Coleridge's Confessions. The book seems to me, 
on the whole, pleasant and suggestive; but, like many of its 
author's writings, it hardly hits a point at which many minds will 
find solid standing-ground. It leaves an impression, rather than 
proves a theory. 

The editor's^ Appendices (she, I fancy, was Herbert Coleridge's 
mother) are very striking, and have been called the best reply ever 
given to Dr. Newman's Lectures on Justification — these last, by the 
way, are a beautiful, but painful, instance of theological logic used 
to prove unanswerably a sad delusion. 

As to our right' reverend friends, good old Turton^ did not 
seem to me so anno)ang as some of his brethren. He knows 
something of literature, and is bewildered, as he says, by finding 
divines say things which have often been strenuously denied. He 
does not see that this denial has failed, having been proved by 
experience to be on insufficient grounds \ and therefore our business 
is not to reiterate it uselessly in the presence of facts against it, 
but to show that it is not essential to our cause 

^ Sara Coleridge, daughter of Samuel Taylor Cbleridge, wife of Henry 
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Yet it does not follow that religion is needless : but rather, how 
immensely strong must have been the force of that instinct, or 
faith, which could bear such a load on its shoulders, and not be 
crushed by it ... . 

We have been reading Fraude, and finishing it with intense 
pleasiire (and general assent) ; Silas Martier with some ; and 
Darwin with doubt. We have begun A. P. Stanley's Ecclesiastical 
Lectures, which are very interesting, and far better than his 
diplomatic equivocation on our book might have predisposed me 
to expect. I knew, however, his cleverness, and general goodness. 

Mr. Robertson is far advanced with his portraiture, not yet 
exhibited, of myself 

When all this emblazcming is over, I hc^e to begin packing 
up a box or two of books, and otherwise preparing for moving my 
tent, like the patriarch Abraham, southwards 

Only think of these Americans, with their inconvenient uproar 
for a man who wants to sell a few Gr. W. Can. R. shares, in order 
to finish paying for his house 

It was purely by taking culvice that I got hold of the things. 
Never be advised. 

X. 

To THE Rev. R. B. Kennard. 

St, David's College, Lampeter, May 28, 1861. — My dear Sir, 
— Accept my best thanks for your second edition,^ and still 
more for your warm and fiiendly letter. We must bear up 'in quiet- 
ness and confidence' for our strength, although it is vexatious 
enough that the mental freedom, which was bought for mankind 
by the very life's blood of Christ, should be denied us by those 
who call Him * Master and Lord.' 

Possibly Wilson did not quite like in your new Preface the 
approval of the * reticence ' theory. Certainly I agree with him, 
as against the Edinburgh Review, that we have had enough of 
(jerman and Latin * veils,' and that the great chasm between our 
critics and our laity requires bridging. 

1 Protest to the Bishop of Salisbury. 
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You will have heard of Wilson being * inhibited ' in Liverpool, 
and of his sermon being read vicariously by the incumbent It is 
a curious incident 

I have engaged proctors, Brooks and Dubois, but do not yet 
know what charge or statute will give the Bishop colour for pro- 
ceeding. He wanted me to save him trouble by admitting ' pub- 
lication,' but I said, ' as his letter mentioned the Court of Arches, 
I had better refer him, for that arena, to my proctors, and had 
sent them his letter.' 

I have had private suggestions of a guarantee fund, and could 
not afford to despise sudi aid, if it were offered. 



XL 
To A Hebrew Friend. 

June I, 1 86 1. — It slightly annoyed me to hear that the Jewish 
Chronicle has ascribed the Hebrew lore of my Essay to the aid of 
Dr. Marks. This is certainly not true. For although papers from 
him reached ijie (through the late Mr. Jonassohn) in the spring of 
1859 (I think about February or March), my Essay had been 
finished, notes and all, in the Christmas vacation of 1858; nor did 
the paper — ^which I- now possess — contain, as a matter of fact, any- 
thing which has been worked into the Essay. Barren as is the credit . 
of literary originality, the solitary scholar does not wish to see it 
wrested from him. — ^Believe me, with thanks, very truly yours. 



XII. 

To A FORMER PUPIL. , 

St. Davids Coll^y Lampeter, June 13, 1861. — Next to the 
clear conviction of my own mind, that I have done nothing but 
my duty, in protesting at first gently, and when need came firmly, 
against some professional exaggerations, there is no greater com- 
fort to me than that all my nearest relations, and friends and 
pupils who have known me best, are good enough to view me 
with unabated affection and confidence 
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If the Bishop of Salisbury has jurisdiction over the London 
Press, which is just such a question as suits lawyers to discuss, I 
feel considerable confidence of beating him on the merits. My 
own business will be simply to abide by what I have written, 
leaving lawyers to play the rest of the game in their own way. 

They ought to be able to vindicate for every clergyman the 
right of interpreting Prophecy as he thinks best, freedom to 
analyze a great author without necessary responsibility for all his 
sentiments, and a power of suggesting, from time to time, the 
expediency of reconsidering some of our technical standards, 
without being held legally to * impugn ' or disobey them. 

Personally, I might be weak enough to rejoice if the Bishop 
of Salisbury would spare me anxiety by drawing back ; but for the 
great cause of Christian freedom and ingenuousness, it may be 
better that he should persist. 

So we may at length get engrained into men's minds the 
striking fact that, while no Scripture, no Council, no Divine of the 
highest standard has ever spoken of Christ's gospel as a servi- 
tude or bondage, it is everywhere called a freedom, a liberty, an 
emancipation of the mind — only twt, as you well know I 
earnestly teach, a * cloke of maliciousness.' 

I sometimes feel some anxiety lest I should loosen in some 
minds reverence, by seeming to disparage the * letter,' while I am 
rather bent on magnifying the Spirit. But if such offence cometh, 
it comes, I think,* through those who force upon me battle, when 
I would have preferred discussion 

Let me hope that you read such authors as Neander, Fred. 
Robertson, Maurice, and A. P. Stanley, though the last, in his zeal 
for his own friends, and out of courtliness to a bishop, has done 
me something less than justice. 

Probably I recommended you, before this, Stier's Words of the 
Lordjesus^ as excellent raw material for sermons. 

Whatever we are obliged to do on the negative side, let us throw 
in, $0 much the more, such a positive force of love, faith, humility, 
and sympathy with men's wants and yearnings and lapses, that true 
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religion may never suffer in our hands. In your position, as a 
curate, it suffices for you to follow Robertson, and to utter none 
but a silent protest against current fallacies, by simply not mention- 
ing them, either with praise or blame. But by exhibiting God as 
the Father of all consolations you sufficiently, yet without re- 
proach, undo the work of those who paint Him as mere power, or 
as only better than Satan, because Almighty. 

Do not let my example, amongst great provocations, mislead 
you into a flippant or controversial tone. On that point read 
Thomas-k-Kempis, Theologia Germanica by S. Winkworth, Mason 
on Self Knowledge^ and Matthew Henry on Meekness, 

Forgive an old tutor his inveterate habit of lecturing, out of 
anxiety * that the ministry be not blanked ' ; and believe me, 
with thanks for your kind remembrance, very truly yours. 

XIH. 

On Inspiration.— {To an Old Lady who was much disturbed 

by the Prosecution. 

St, David^s College^ June i6, 1861. — Dear Mrs. Smedley, — I 
am so much obliged by the kind interest which you take in my 
affairs, that I must write a few lines to reassure your mind on a 
point on which you seem not fully informed. 

When you send a servant on a message, even though it be a 
fevourite servant, you make your mind clear on the practical 
point, but neither show all your private cabinet, nor give descrip- 
tion of your lodgings, and of the scenery, which are nothing to 
the purpose. 

So, when the Almighty sends his Prophets or Apostles into the 
world, He neither unfolds to them all His secret counsels, nor tells 
them that America will some day be discovered by Columbus, and 
steam by Watt (or Lord Worcester); but He gives them sufficient 
knowledge of Himself, His ways. His promises. His judgments, 
to supply us with religious guidance, hope, and warning. 
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If you ask, how are we to distinguish the two elements in 
Scripture, of things heavenly and things earthly, I answer, by the 
same spiritual tact as teaches, you what concerns your ^oul, and 
what does not. You don't think any soul is saved in the sight of 
God by knowing all the arts and sciences ; neither, then, ought 
you to think that any one can be lost by making a mistake in 
them. 

I am not sure that the Books of Chronicles agree in all numbers 
and battles with the Books of Kings ; but I am quite sure that St, 
PauFs Epistles agree practically with the Psalms, in all that purifies 
the heart or saves the soul. 

So that, if by * Inspiration ' you mean omniscience, or even 
infallibility, I can not ascribe it to Holy Scripture ; but if you 
mean, as you ought to mean by it, the presence of the Holy 
Spirit of God in such a measure and manner as to make us wise 
to salvation, then I most firmly hold, and have always so taught it. 

I was rather annoyed by seeing in a French evangelical Journal 
some exaggerated caricature of my views, and almost thought of 
writing to the Editor about it ; but one cannot contradict all the 
winds of Heaven at once. — That caricature was taken from the 
Quarterly Jieview. 

We must hope that the providential result of all sorts of 
rumours will be to call attention to the subject, and so, after much 
heat, to elicit at length light. If your French connections give 
you any sort of communication with M. Pressens^, I should like 

it said to him the ^'s in this country have dealt me quite as 

unfair treatment as was dealt to himself in connection with 
M. Bunsen. 

So much for controversy. And now let me hope, that even 
though your * fortieth* year should be somewhat past, you may 
still enjoy as much of freshness in health as you do in heart and 
feeling. 

It was a great pleasure to me to meet one who had known and 
valued my Anglesey relatives of the generation now, I am truly 
sorry to think it, almost gone. May the days of the few survivors 
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be cheerful, and their end peace : with all the support of those 
promises which * of old time were wTitten for our consolation.' 

I beg my best compliments, or rather my very kind regards, to 
Miss Smedley, whose horror of 'war' I should more deeply 
share if my indignation were not just now exhausted upon * libel.' 

XIV. 

To THE Rev. R. B. Kennard. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ July 29, 1861. — I cannot but desire to 
meet, and expect pleasure in meeting, our chivalrous defender in 
this Diocese. ..... 

The * Articles ' of the Bishop's advisers ar6 long, and viciously 
meant ; but on the Sacraments I am inclined to think that they 
are themselves heterodox, and certainly imply a requirement 
of the opus operatum theory. 

So far he has been very ill advised ; but with far sounder 
judgment, he has omitted all reference to the physical science 
question, and to the harsh and spurious creed which we call after 
St Athanasius. 

With so grave a contest in view, I shall hardly waste powder 
in skirmishing ; unless the charge should be of so striking a kind, 
as to provoke what some one told Gardiner : that, if he hit Rowland 
Taylor^ he would certainly be hit again. At present, I am making 
an endeavour " to practise meekness, with perhaps but moderate 
success. 

XV. 

To a Friend — a Jewess — who interested herself much about 
the Prosecution and the Fund for defraying the Expenses 
of the Suit. 

Aug. 10, 1 86 1. — Dear Friend, — Your kind words have just 
reached me, and I cannot but feel touched by their generous 
warmth, and at the same time humbled by the too great emphasis 
of praise into which a feeling of sympathy has betrayed their writer. 
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All that you say of the sanctity of truth, and of our desire to 
serve that cause, is true ; nor do I think you overrate the cruelty 
of assailing a clergyman who only fulfils his ordination vow by 
interpreting Holy Writ truly, or the fitness of aiding him in a 
struggle, in which the expense, apart fi-om the merits of the case, 
may be overwhelming. 

On the other hand, I do not feel that I have done anything 
more than a necessary duty ; and the warmth of expression, which 
may be forgiven to sympathy, would become painful or blameable, 
if it could seem appropriated by egotism. 

Hence, on the whole, I trust you will permit me to leave the 
generous task of incitement in this matter to the hands which have 
been good enough to undertake it I thank your fi-iendship, and 
accept its aid, but leave the manner of its expression, or action, to 
your deliberate judgment. 

Believe me, dear Madam, with sincere thanks for your warm 
and friendly exertions, most faithfully yours. 



XVI. 

Haw best to arouse One sunk in Materialism, 

To M. E. W. 

Sept. 14, 1 86 1. — I hope you have not thought me ungratefiil 
in delaying so long to answer your agreeable letter. My summer 
has been slipping away among the downy corn-lands of Chalke, 
consultations of lawyers, and preparing my defence, or Hints to my 
Counsel, until we have got half through September. .... 

As to the grave subject which you asked me about, it is almost 
impossible, without knowing the person, to say what books are 
best for one so embarrassed by materialism as to have lost faith 
in the Eternal Author and Governor of all. Possibly nothing 
short of some great sorrow, sickness, bereavement, or a new light 
kindled inwardly by experience, may waken a soul which has so 
lost its native vision. You might recommend Simon^s Religion 
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Naturelle — ^at least, I think that is the name of a living French 
writer on Natural Religion. Plato's Republic, in some good trans- 
lation, Augustine's Confessions, Mendelssohn's Jerusalem, PascaPs 
Penskes, are amongst the sort of books which might weigh with minds 
of a certain gravity. Scattered hints in Lord Bacon, particularly 
his Essays, might weigh with some.- Amongst German authors, 
Jacobi would be a possible one to mention. Of English Church 
historians, Milman is the best; of German, Neander. Amongst 
books of what are technically termed * Evidences * (poor things in 
general, by the way), Paley^s Horce Paulina does most to show 
the reality of events in the Epistles and Gospels. His Natural 
Theology is too anatomical, but has a good chapter at the end. 

Bishop Butler is a good, dry kind of writer. Perhaps the 
Book of Psalms, and St John's Gospel, with a little dose of 
poetry, though tfulness, and a sincere desire, which is in effect 
prayer, to attain the Truth, may be as good as anything. Parts of 
Bunsen's writings, e.g, the Hippolytus, would be wholesome for 
one gone astray on grounds half scientific, half mystical. So 
much for a matter in which it is difficult to give any positive pre- 
scription, tod for which I am sorry you should have the pain of 
consulting. I will add but one general idea — that, although 
science quarrels much with pretensions of ancient Hebrews to 
anticipation of her discoveries, or to a right to control them, yet 
she never, truly questioned, gives any answer hostile to faith and 
adoration as regards that Eternal God, who governs the twilight 
mom of our world's day, and its more brilliant noon, 

XVII. 

Advice for a young Jewess desiring Baptism in opposition to 

her parents' wishes. 
To M. E. W. 

Sept. 23, 1 86 1. — If I were to answer your question from my 
own feelings, my answer would be, that your friend can not be so 
sure of its being the will of God that she should be baptized, as 
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she must be that it is His will she should honour and reverence 
her parents and their parents. 

The only reason why I hesitate to express myself decidedly, 
arises from the strong language which seems spoken by Christ, in 
the New Testament, about the duties of preferring Him to father 
and mother. But then I consider that text, and other such 
texts, only applicable properly to cases, in which some point of 
duty, or practical faith, affecting the principles of right and wrong, 
comes into the question. All that she would get by her baptism, 
which she cannot get now, would be the consciousness of having 
pronounced decidedly on the Christian side ; but her opinion on 
the critical or dogmatical questions at issue is worth nothing, as 
She has not studied them ; whereas her testimony to Christian 
virtues and charities may be borne sufficiently by a course of 
silent well-doing, and by meek perseverance in all the chariries 
of life. That truth which St Peter learnt from Cornelius, of 
God'' s being no accepter of persons^ had then to be learned by the 
Jew, but has now to be learned by the Christian. I see no 
reason, upon the fundamental principles of the New Testament, 
to suppose a converted Jew any more approved by God than an 
unconverted one ; and I myself prefer the unconverted ones. For 
the points on which the conversion generally turns are like the 
disputes about Mount Sion and Mount Gerizim, which our 
Saviour put aside as beneath his attention; while the weightier 
matters of the law, such as justice, mercy, truth, and worship of 
the spiritual God in spirit and in truth, may be practised just as 
well by the faithful Jewess as by any Christian lady or nun. When 
I add to these the persecution which the Jews -have suffered on 
false grounds, and the indignant feelings with which parents must 
look on the apostasy of their children to a more prosperous 
worship, I think duty may rather point in the direction of 
obedience to parents, for at least a time, and suggest, nearly in 
St. Paul's words, whereinsoever one is called, therein to abide. 

If, after all, this course does not seem to the girl's own con- 
science consistent, does « not satisfy her religious instincts, let her 
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follow her conscience: only not be in a hurry to conclude that 
the course most contradictory to those around her is necessarily 
the most conscientious. There is often a perverseness in these 
things. It is impossible to advise thoroughly a person whose 
inner mind you do not know ; but I think that nothing short of 
impulses of conscience, amounting to moral necessity, would 
justify your friend in leaving, while her parents are alive, the 
religious pale of her fathers. She may read the Psalms and 
Prophets, and worship Gk)d in the very words of Christ's own 
prayer, and of the Gospel of St. John, without giving her testi- 
mony, which is not warranted by any knowledge, to the absurd 
misinterpretations of Christian Divines. Let her read Christ's 
answer to the woman of Samaria, and remember that God is no 
accepter of persons, or of baptism, but of mercy and truth. Go 
and learn what that means. .* I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.* 

As to your other and less promising friend, I do not think / 
that Essays and Reviews would do him good at all, since that • 
volume is not written to convert sceptics, but to awaken formalists. / / 
You would have a better chance of touching him with Tennyson's 
in Memoriam^ or with my Christianity and Hinduism, But I 
have already mentioned to you Jules Simon's Religion Naturelle, 
and win now add the same writer's Devoir^ which would be 
probably the two be^t books for your friend's case. 



XVIII. 

To THE Rev. John OxlEe. 

Dear Sir, — I am much obliged by your letter, and the accom- 
panying tract,^ which shall have my attention. Its view of the 
second person in the Trinity savours more of the ancient ortho- 
doxy of Justin or Athanasius, than of the modem development 
required by many now. 

* T/u MysUrious Stranger^ or Dialogues on Doctrines^ by the late Rev. 
John Oxiee ; edited by his son. Rev. J. Oxlee. London : Masters. 

voi- II. I 
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No one can be more ready than myself to give respectful 
consideration to anything from your learned father's pen. When 
my projected translation is farther advanced, I may furnish myself 
with the opportunity of comparing his ideas with my own. 

Just now I am in a state of physical, or local, transition. 

As to Isaiah liiL, the question is not merely whether the 
sufferer there depicted is called the Messiah, but what idea in 
diverse times and places is conveyed by the term Messiah. In 
Exodus and Hosea, Israel is God's ' first-bora ' or * son ' ; and in 
the Psalms, the pilgrim people are the * Anointed ' ones, not to 
be touched by heathen. 

All this question of Prophecy requires sifting again from its 
foundations. 

My Essay suggests, that 'Jonathan' (so called) is not 
Messianic in the Christian sense, though he uses the word 
Messiah. 

XIX. 

To THE SAME. 

I do not happen to have seen as yet the Guardian of this 
week; but, whatever line it may take, there is no ground for reason- 
able doubt that your father's criticism on Psalm xxiL is substantially 
right 'You shall have some day a copy of my own Hints to 
Counsel, in which you will find . full justice done to your father's 
learning and integrity. 

Our Bishops have contrived for the present to throw a 
scrupulous network of misrepresentation around this and kindred 
subjects; but if they knew their own duty, or the interests of 
the system which they profess to represent, they would act very 
differently. Let me end, as I ought to have begun, my letter, 
with thanking you heartily for the paper you have now sent me, 
which I am glad to receive, although a copy of it was already in 
my possession. • 



\ 
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XX. 

To A Hebrew Friend. 

St. DavicPs College, Oct. 7, 1861. — My dear Friend, — I write 
but a line of acknowledgment of your great kindness, and return 
Mr. Martineau's letter. There are few men whose sympathy is 
better worth having. 

I feel tolerably confident of a successful issue ; at all events, 
we must accept whatever it pleases Divine Providence to allot to 
us, in doing our duty. 

XXI. 

To the same. 

Nov. 4, 186 1. — My dear Friend, — It is very wholesome for me 
to be reminded by you of the duty of contingent resignati9n, but 
I confess a strong and sanguine hope that there will be no need 
to exercise that duty in reference to the Court of Arches. 

My reason for so hoping is, that the Church of which I am 
a Minister has not bound me to those interpretations which I 
specially reject, and not forbidden me those which I prefer j so that, 
not having broken intentionally any law, I do not appear to have 
forfeited any privilege. 

The English public are certainly interested in having the doors 
of the national Church kept as widely open as possible ; for what- 
ever fetters the clergy's right of teaching, robs the laity of their 
right of learning. 

With your own people the case is somewhat different. I 
should be very sorry to assume an attitude of even the remotest 
solicitation towards them : though for the sympathy of those who, 
like yourself, have offered it me unsought, I feel grateful; and I think 
it not unnatural for persons of different forms of religion, to wish 
the virtues of candour and fairness in discussion encouraged on all 
sides, as they concern all in turn. 
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XXII. . 

On the Parallel Ctatises of Psalm xxii. 1 7. 
To Rev Joseph Hughes. 

St. David's College, Nov. 27, 1861. — Dear Mr. Hughes, — It 
always gives me pleasure to hear from you. But I must answer 
your note briefly and .hastily. 

1. The proper MS. evidence is in favour of the noun ^g 
though versions preponderate the other way. 

2. Pure Hebrew has no such verb as "^3 for "WS 

3. Construct, for absolute, forms are not to be assumed heed- 
lessly. . 

4. The near context is for the noun. 

5. The remoter context, and sequence of images in the Psalm, 
w. 12-14, are equally for the noun. 

6. The analogy of Hebrew poetry (of Hezekiah's song in 
Isaiah) is for the noun. 

7. We easily get a verb for each clause by pausing at D^P!}P 
and carrying the verb ^?^B^i?r^ forward. I do not doubt the original 
Scripture did so : though I wish there were authority for making 
the parallel still more complete, by treating D*?7? ^ D*^^^^^ 

However, the parallel is enough as it stands : — 

For dogs are come about me, the assembly of the wicked 

(/>., are come about me as dogs); they surround as lions, my 

hands and my feet 

(.•. My bones fall asunder, of v. 14). 

8. Gesenius is decided for the noun. There is no higher 
authority. You must have confused bim with Tregelles. 

9. De Wette translates, *as lions. ^ 

10. I have not Ewald at hand at Lampeter, but I suspect that 
his alleged * impossibility ' will turn out to be merely assuming the 
present punctuation to be right; or with some such reservation.^ ' 

^ Referring to Ewald 's objection to this reading, in Persecution for the Word 
(1862), there is the following note: — * Ewald fancied lions^ as an image of 
violence, did not suit with dogs, as one of shamelessness — ^foi|;etting, perhaps. 
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11. Your note in my lecture must have been from Rosen- 
miiller, whose conclusion is rather against his own evidence. I 
used to lean^ so far as I could, to the conservative side in doubtful 
things ; but the more I look at this verse, the less room I see for 

doubt 

12. Ben Chaiim's testimony and that of the alleged Masora 

on Numbers is very suspicious ; as a larger Rosenmiiller would 
show you. Dr. Tregelles puts it in a prejudiced manner. 

On the whole, I have no doubt the verb 'binding' or 'piercing ' 
is a blunder of the Septuagint, canonized by zeal, and ought not to 
be perpetuated. .... 

I have sent you my Appendix, which just touches the question 
of MS. evidence ; ^ and I preached on the passage here yesterday. 
I may possibly some d^y print the sermon. 

You should know that, even if Ewald does in hdc voce take 
the stricter side, he probably does not make the whole Psalm 
prophetic a bit the more. So that the coincidence would be just 
at a point, and not one of general interpretation. 

When you write to me next, tell me how you are getting on, 
and how you like your house and parish, &c. 

XXIII. 

To THE Rev. R. B. Kennard, 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Dec, 27, 1861. — Your kind and welcome 
letter reached me appropriately on Christmas Day. The best 

that in verse 20th the dog represents violence. A good bishop represents this 
as if it meant something philologically impossible — an idea which no master of 
Helwew could have suggested or credited. * — Persecution for the Word^ Note, 
p. 25. See also Essays and Peznews^ p. 69. 

^ *A11 but two of the ancient MSS., which are beyond suspicion of tampering, 
give a noun, meaning " like a lion," and this corresponds with the context of 
vv. 14 — 22, and with images common in Hebrew poetry, as in Psalm vii. 2, 
3cvii. 12, IviL 4, IviiL 6, and Isaiafi xxxviii. 13. Latin MSS. which have been 
in Christian hands give a word which may be tortured into the sense of 
binding ox piercing ; and these versions of the Hebrew text correspond wilh this 
istemally less probable reading.* — Critical Appendix^ p. 27. 
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return I can make for it is to advise you to get hold of last 
Tuesday's Record, in which is much the best report yet given of 
F. Stephen's masterly Address. 

The Times gives you no idea of its fulness and power; the 
Daily News, a slightly better one. It will, doubtless, come into 
'next week's Guardian. 

I hope the decided moral support given by the French Govern- 
ment to our own will have its weight in preventing the Americans 
from precipitating hostilities, unless they have already done so. 
We have enough of public ^ sorrow at present, without the aggra- 
vation of even a necessary war. 

XXIV. 

To THE Rev. R. B. Kennard. 

Jan. 17, 1862. — My thanks are due to you for an interesting 
little sermon accompanying your last letter. The Bishop's stress 
upon external signs and symbols in Confirmation, or in the Sacra- 
ment, is not a thing of such gravity that I should care in general 
to. criticise it; but when he suffers it to betray him into the 
process of * articling and objecting to' the more reasonable view 
of the Sacraments which our Reformers appear to have held, it 
becomes not merely an innocent exaggeration, but an injurious 
error. 

The present state of the suit leaves me no room for immediate 
action, save in the exercise of quietness and confidence, in which 
I trust to find strength. I fear that some wearisome delay may be 
added to the vexatious circumstances of this iniquitous proceeding. 
We must hope the best, and act also, if any useful mode of action 
can be pointed out, in behalf of Wilson. It seems the * articles' 
against him' lay most stress upon the idea of * rudimentary 
souls,' as in constructive opposition to the doctrines of a final 
judgment Probably the ethical divines of the last century, with 
some aid fi-om the ultra-Anglicans who have put forth * Cardme ' 

^ The death of Prince Albert. 
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approximations to the theory of purgatory, may be quoted as 
justifying precedents. I should be very glad to requite in kind, if 
possible, the unwearied kindness and steadfast friendliness with 
which he has watched the €ase on my part. 

If Fitzjames Stephen's speech is published soon, as is likely, 
you will find it well worth procuring. My general satisfaction with 
the legal course pursued by my counsel, is allayed only by a wish 
that they could have dwelt more on the critical and Biblical justifi- 
cation of my Prophetical views, to which I am not quite sure (as 
yet) that they have done theological justice. 

XXV. 

To A FORMER PUPIL. 

St. David's College^ Lampeter, Feb, lo, 1862. — If you read 
Fitzjames Stephen's speech, as published separately in its full 
extent, you will have a much better exposition of the case than 
can be derived from the newspapers. 

My counsel are sanguine of success, without even troubling the 
Privy Council. 

It is impossible for myself to have so painful an affair pro- 
tracted through so long a period without some degree of wearing 
anxiety ; but I endeavour to stay my mind upon the belief that 
the result is in the hands of a Higher Power, and will be in any 
case over-ruled for good. Apart, however, from misrepresentation, 
I do not see on what ground I can be supposed to have violated 
any law of the Church. 

As one of my primary objects has been to bridge, if possible, 
the gulf which separates the well-meaning mass from esoteric 
bishops and scholars, I should be well contented if I might have 
a jury of my own congregation, with the power of cross-examining 
episcopal witnesses. Ecclesiastical courts are not contrived so as 
to elicit truth; but no kind of trial in England can altogether 
prevent some amount of truth from transpiring. 

If discussion were only left free, it would right itself; and 
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I trust one result of this trial may be to increase freedom 
of discussion, and to open on some points the eyes of the people, 
who assuredly do not wish that their clergy should misinform 
them. 

The best book on the repressive side is the Aids to Faith} 
but I am not able to see that it has succeeded in establishing by 
proof any position more properly conservative than my own. 

Believe me always, with every wish for your happiness and 
usefulness, very truly yours. 

XXVI. 

To THE Rev. Dr. Goodford. 

St. David's College, Feb. 14, 1862. — My dear Goodford, — 
This is the last time I shall be able to call you by your 
name. Not the less I feel unmingled pleasure in being able to 
congratulate you on your well-merited elevation to the dignity 
of Provost of Eton. News had reached me that the appoint- 
ment was going otherwise, and I had readily acquiesced in 
what in itself would have been a natural enough course for 
the Court to adopt: but the elevation of the Head Master 
of Eton to the highest point in his legitimate *Decursus 
honorum ' has more evident propriety than the appointment 
of any younger man, less connected with Eton, would have ; 
and, setting all theories apart, your personal success is more 
especially welcome to my own feelings of friendly regard. 

Mrs. Goodford will, I am sure, permit me to include her in my 
congratulations. 

I shall now hope to be visited some day at Chalke by the 
Provost, instead of merely by the Head Master of Eton. 

I have this day announced formally my intention of resigning 
at Midsummer my office at Lampeter. 

^ Aids to Faith — a series of theological Essays by several writers, edited by 
Dr. Thompson (now Archbishop of York). London, i86i. 
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XXVII. 
To an Earnest Inquirer — on some Theological Difficulties. 

Fek' lo, 1862. — If you will have patient goodness enough to 
read the latter half of my volume on Christianity and Hinduism^ 
beginning with the ninth chapter, you will find in it the best 
answer I can give to your questions, and a much fuller one than 
could b^ compressed into a letter. 

If you have difficulty in procuring the book, I shall have 
pleasure in lending you my copy for a reasonable time, and regret 
that I cannot spare it permanently. 

Lest, however, I should seem to value unduly my own works, 
I venture to enclose you a list of books, some of them fairly 
simple, and the latter of a harder kind. 

If you will be good enough to read three or four of them 
(beginning perhaps with Coleridge's Confessions^ &c.), and then, if 
your mind is not at rest, communicate with me again, describing 
your belief, and specifying your difficulties, I shall be far better 
able to assist you, than I can in my present uncertainty, or 
rather ignorance, as to your mental point of view. 

A few general remarks may here serve as introduction. 

1. If by a Trinity of * persons * is meant a triad of such 
defined and separable personalities as three human beings (e.g. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob), of whom any one may be removed, 
and the others remain, no such doctrine is taught in Scripture, nor 
could be accepted by reason. 

2. If we remember that God is Spirit^ and that distinctions in 
Spirit must be spiritual, we may well conceive the second ' Person ' 
(Agent or Subsistency) in. the Trinity to be the co-eternal off- 
spring of the first, as Truth is the offspring of Mind ; as Reason 
is co-eternal with Will, which supports it ; as Wisdom is generated 
by the Infinite Being, which was never without it. The phrase 
Son, most natural as applied to the Son of Man, in whom the 
Divine Wisdom perfectly dwells, may be but a metaphor, and a very 
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strong metaphor, as applied to the Eternal, when as yet the 
likeness of God had not been embodied in man. 

3. The * Divinity ' of Christ may mean that indwelling of the 
very Truth, Wisdom, Word, or Reason of God, in virtue of which 
the Son of Man is one with the Father. It may, therefore, be 
compatible with perfect humanity. It need not depend upon 
physical birth, though the belief of the Church may, whether 
truly or fancifully, have so associated it at an early period. 

4. When Scripture speaks of Christ as Divine, it calls Him, 
not the Son, but the Word of God. 

The phrase * Word of God ' may be paraphrased * Expression 
of Deity.' The Eternal Spirit could. only become palpable to 
fleshly men, when expressed in human form. (Compare ist 
chapter of St. John.) All speech presupposes thought. The 
words of men come of temporal thoughts. The Thought of an 
Eternal Mind is itself Eternal : rather, is co-eternal Thinking. 

The * Wisdom ' from everlasting is the * Word ' in space and 
time. (Compare * Wisdom ' of Proverbs with St John's * Word.') 

5. Christ is the visible likeness of the invisible God. (Com- 
pare Colossians and Hebrews.) 

He is the audible expression of silent Spirit 
He is the palpable embodiment of That which men before * felt 
after, if haply they might find it' 

Christ is ever being generated from the Ineffable Being, as 
radiance from the sun — as wisdom from goodness. 

6. Being ... Reason ... Life - 

Will ... Wisdom ... Love 
Substance Reason ... Quickening 

Sun ... Light ... Warmth 

Mind ... Thinking ... Consciousness 
are analogies of the Trinity. 

7. Before Abraham was, the life-giving Truth of God says, 
* I am,' 

8. The office of Christ is mediatorial. 

He is the lively interpreter between God and man. His end 
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is to bring men to the Father : not to keep them back. When 
He has brought men into the life-giving presence, His office ceases, 
for He is not jealous of authority. Compare ist Corinthians, 
15th chapter (lesson in Burial Service), with the passage in 
Philippians, * Thought it not robbery/ &c. Robertson's sermons 
are ftilly instructive on this point. 

9. The hard text ip Galatians, that the Jews had Moses as 
a mediator, and that Christians need no mediator, is to be 
explained by the above consideration in clause 8. 

10. The question of 'Miracles' i^ but secondarily connected 
with Christian doctrine ; but Meander's Life of Christ may be 
compared with Dean Trench on The Miracles. If miracles are 
true, the case is easy ; if they are the product of imagination, 
they are still symbolical of verities ; and, in that case, it only 
follows that God has suffered men's affections, fancies, and ima- 
ginings, to play in religion a part analogous to that played by 
them in gilding human life, and in consecrating many dull and 
homely duties. 

11. Many Trinitarian texts are either mis-read or mis-con- 
strued : e.g, St John's ' Three Heavenly Witnesses,' the * God 
manifest in the flesh ' of St. Paul to Timothy, and the phrase, 
* the Lord from Heaven,' in i Cor. xv. 

But the ist chapter in St John's Gospel remains unassailable. 
The text in' Philippians, * Thought it not robbery,' also holds 
good. 

The early chapters of St Matthew and St. Luke are disputed^ 

not on grounds of manuscript evidence, but from considerations of 
critical probability. 

The general result is, that a Spiritual Trinity can be proved : 
but the carnal, dogmatic, arithmetically puzzling, and as it were 
corporeally personal view of the third creed (which is not written 
hy Athanasius), requires much softening and qualifying, as bearing 
the same relation to the original doctrine as the Romish transub- 
stantiation bears to a spiritual presence of God (by faith), to 
devout recipients of the Eucharist 
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Pray be good enough not to consider the above hasty jottings . 
down, as intended for a complete treatment of so vast and com- 
plex a subject as your letter opens, but only as little hints, which 
may put your thoughts on the right track in reading. It would 
give me sincere pleasure to be of service to you ; and I confi- 
dendy trust you may enjoy, if not the clearest light, yet a large 
measiu*e of that peace and satisfaction, which is almost universaUy 
the blessing of sincere and patient inquiry. 

Books bearing on Mrs. ^s questions. 

r. Neander^s Life of Christ (Bohn's Theological Library). 

2. Christianity and Hinduismy by Dr. Rowland Williams. 

3. Coleridge's Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit^ edited by 
Sara Coleridge. 

4. Theologia Germanica, translated by Miss Winkworth, with 
prefaces by Kingsley, &c. ; this to be compared ^ith the first 
chapter of St John's Gospel. 

5. Tanler's Sermons, with Introduction by Miss Winkworth. 

6. Maurice's Kings and Prophets of the Did Testament, 

7. Neander's Planting of Christianity and Apostolic Age. (Bohn). 
The Rev. Frederick Robertson's Sermons, Dr. A. Stanley's 

Canterbury Sermons^ and Dean Milman's History of Christianity, 
three first centuries, may be added. 

The above are fairly easy ; chiefly religious in tone, and may 
be read by any thoughtful person with profit 

The following are much more speculative, or scholastic : — 

1. He/s Lectures on Divinity \ the portion on ist, 2nd, and 
3rd of 39 articles. 

2. Hampden's Bampton Lectures. 

3. Hegel's Philosophy of History (Bohn); the portion on 
Christian Doctrine and Trinity. 

4. Bishop Kaye's History of Council of Niccea, and translation 
of Athanasius' two tracts. 

5. Bunsen's Hippolytus and his Age, in two volumes ; only 
care must be taken in giving the title of this. 

6. Neander's Church History. 
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7. Uhlmann's Siniessness of Christ 

8. Dr. Jahn, or Professor De Wette's Introduction to the Old 
Testament — these are American translations. 

N.B. Dr. Jahn's Introduction to the Old Testament is the 
more orthodox ; De Wette's, the bolder : perhaps more critical. 

P.S. — 9. MorelFs Philosophy of Religion a good book. 

10. Barclay's Apology for the Quakers. 

Of the various, volumes antagonistic to the Essays and Reviews 
by far the best and ablest is called Aids to Faith^ edited by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. It might be well to give it a trial. 



XXVIII. 

Prayer to the Father through the Son, — The Atonement. — 

TIte Sacrament, 

To THE SAME. 

April 16,. 1 862. — If I were obliged to frame a liturgy for my- 
self, I should prefer addressing my prayers to the Father through 
the Son : as you may see (but roughly done) in my revised edition 
of Bishop Blomfield's Family Prayers^ edited by Hugh Roberts, 
Chester. Such is also, as I conceive, the general genius of our 
Prayer-book. The important, though not frequent, exceptions 
may be justified, (i) scripturally, by such examples as Stephen, 
and the baptismal formula; (2), ideally, by the intimate union or 
oneness of mind, which, existing between the Father and Son, 
makes the human personality {so to speak) of the latter, merge in 
the Divine truth by which He was animated and Divinized ; and 
(3) practically, by the inability of men in general to distinguish 
between the worship of a Person and that of Hi$_ Truth : or 
rejection of the one, and that of the other. 

I never do conceive myself to be worshipping the man who 
walked about Galilee ; but the manifestation of Deity, the coming 
into si^t of the otherwise invisible, which took place in His 
personal life. That manifestation we may well call, with St John, 
the Word of God, />. the expression of Deity ; and, with St. 
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Paul, the image of the invisible God, i.e. the likeness or lively 
representation of Him, whom as Spirit divorced from manifested 
life, we could but coldly conceive. There may be other, yet 
kindred, reasons ; or these might be more happily expressed : but 
something of this kind I believe to have been the moulding 
principle of St Paul's language ; and I believe he felt, by a kind 
of devout feeling, or rose by aspiration into the mixed strain, 
■ which we find in him, which our formal divines twist, too dialectic- 
ally, into propositions. Yet I wish always to speak with a kind 
of doubt, in virtue of the possibility of there being something 
more behind than I quite see, in the way of reason, for the mixed 
language of St. Paul ; and if I found two persons agreeing that 
there is something divine and something human in Christ, but dis- 
puting under which of the two heads they should range his 
* personality,' I should think it most devout to make it divine, but 
most logical to make it human. In truth, worship is more akin to 
poetry and imagination than we are quite aware. We give, with 
our shaping fancy, a body and a form to things properly spiritual ; 
and we are happier, while we thus compose the picture, than when 
we decompose it into its elements. 

Christ seems to me an authorized * image,' a fit representation 
of the Father invisible. That which dwelt in Him I worship ; 
but not the man Jesus, who yet had the unction of Deity which 
constitutes Him Christ. 

Nothing is more difficult than to decide by what degrees, and 
how, the union of the Divine Word embodied, and of the embody- 
ing manhood, assumed that technical form in which the Church 
now conceives it ; but even in the New Testament are traces of 
the flux of thought, raising the real into the ideal, or worshipping 
the human embodiment of the Divine. The full-grown doctrine 
seems essential to Christianity as an historical religion : but only a 
doubtful development of that simpler faith of Christ Himself, out 
of which Christianity grew. The blending of Greek imagination, 
to which a deifying process was natural, with the sterner sim- 
plicity of the Jewish Monotheism, which made a gulf between the 
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creature and the Creator, seems to give a critical rationale of the 
process. Yet Who can say that what we call Personality is 
not itself a composite result of the thoughts, truths, aspirations,' 
and inspirations which make up the mind? And, if we remember 
that God is Spirit, has not all spiritual goodness something divine 
in it ? Are not what we call * attributes ' — ^Truth, Ix>ve, Wisdom — 
the very substance of God, so that, where they are, there is a 
lively representation of Deity ? So much, by way of suggestion, 
on a question not free from complication from associations, as 
well as in itself profound. 

2. It is not quite a correct apprehension of my view of the 
'Atonement* to consider me as making Chrisfs death a mere 
martyrdom, in attestation of doctrine. For, though our conception 
of what passed in the Divine Mind may be tinged, more than we 
are aware, with human analogies, I must always consider that 
there is a side of Divine foresight and causality to all events which 
produce great results in history. God's thoughts are our facts. 
Whatever brings about a healing result had a Divine design ; a 
tnerit, so to speak, in the causing counsels of the Almighty. Thus, 
whatever martyrdom works good on earth, has an efficient merit 
in Heaven. But, while the ordinary doctrine makes the Divine satis- 
faction attach to the pains of Christ, I conceive it contingent 
rather on His merit. Not the bloodshed pleased God, but the 
self-sacrifice which underwent it. As an officer, leading a forlorn 
hope, and falling in the hour of victory, may win by his merit the 
pardon of a mutinous regiment, and so ' buy it with his blood,' 
yet his virtue gives satisfaction to the pardoning authority, and not 
his bloodshed; so Christ, willingly dying in order to carry His 
Father's message of the * forgiveness of sins,' satisfies abundantly 
the Divine requirements of justice, makes tjie earth on which He 
suffered, the race of which He was born, the people for whom 
He prayed, dearer to God for His own infinite merifs sake; 
yet the death is but the instrument of manifesting His virtue, 
the blood is but the visible sign of the death to which He was 
obedient 
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This is sacrifice, to consecrate one's self to do the will of God. 
Who or what, ever was a sacrifice, if Christ was not really and 
properly one ? Goat or heifer ? They knew not what they did* 
Their blood was but the sign of a contrition felt by the sinner who 
offered them. Christ's blood was the sign of His own perfect 
obedience, His consecrated self-devotion, which is sacrifice. There- 
fore, under the law, without shedding of blood was no remission ) 
but under the Gospel, remission come by better things, even by the 
obedience of which blood-shedding is but a visible and sensuous 
sign. I accept all St. Paul's language, and even that of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; only I spiritualize the idea of sacrifice, 
and I consider that an eternal truth is expressed in a somewhat 
local and temporal form. 

Christ * ransomed ' us. God gave * Eg3rpt and Ethiopia ' for 
His people's ransom. Christ suffered vicariously. — So do our 
mothers for their children. Christ's blood was precious. — So 
precious in the sight of Jehovah is the death of His saints. But 
to what shall we liken the ransom of Christ's death ? To the 
chaffering of the market-place ? to the guilt of the malefactor ? 
Rather, to the voluntary self-dedication of the martyr. As we see 
that His death has wrought a deliverance for mankind, we must, 
in reason, believe that God intended it to have the effect which it 
has produced. 

But for those only Christ's death is effective, who become 
assimilated to it, by partaking in some measure of His Spirit Our 
common Theology falls greatly short by too much separating the 
Spirit from the Saviour, the indwelling of Christ's mind from the 
extreme work of Christ, the reality of a redemption from moral 
evil, from the imputation of an extreme deliverance from guilt 
God is a God of truth. — Whom He acquits, justifies, pronounces 
forgiven, as if they were guiltless, He also makes innocent, sancti- 
fies, redeems from doing \\Tong : transforms into partakers of that 
nature which dwelt in His ovm. Son. We for ever repeat spiritu- 
ally the offering of Christ, so often as we associate ourselves 
mentally with His death, and rise up, conscious of a peace which 
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the God of all consolation gives to them who so seek Him in 
faith. 

3. This brings me to your practical question about the 
Sacrament I tiiink you err, if, on account of technical doubts, 
or formal phraseology, you absen^ yourself from any opportunity 
of dedicating yourself to God, in remembrance of the voluntary 
death of His Son. Believe me, what men call ' doctrines ' com- 
mend you as little to the Searcher of hearts, as the fashion of a 
garment, or the turning of a phrase. Go and kneel down, not 
pretending to understand everything, but simply giving yourself to 
God, as Christ gave Himself to do His Father's will : catching 
from the contagion of His world-concerning act a virtue and 
power beyond your own ; making Him to you, what the heifer or 
goat was to the contrite Israelite, an expression, or symbol, or 
medium, of your own kindred self-dedication : and believe that 
who so comes to * the Father of our spirits ' is in no wise cast 
out So, you show forth the Lord's death, until He come. So, in 
the words of King Edward VI's. second Prayer-book, you * take 
and eat in remembrance of Christ's death.' So, even, in the words 
of the first book, now not very consistently blended with the 
second (in our Elizabethan Prayer-book), the body of Christ and 
the blood, taken spiritually as signs of a sacrificial obedience, tend 
to preserve your body and soul : since tiiey act as mementoes to 
your mind of what you owe to God, as memorials before Heaven 
of that message of forgiveness which our Lord proclaimed at the 
cost of His precious life's blood, and as pledges to your sensuous 
nature of an inward and spiritual gift, from Him who is Spirit, to 
those who worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

I do not say that our Prayer-book is perfect, or in all things 
consistent with itself, or with the New Testament ; but it suffices, 
in our compUcated world, as a practical expression of eternal 
realities, and, if you use it in the spirit which I have attemped to 
point out, I think you will find it sufficient 

If we wait for perfection, or till all men agree to reason, or 
even till our right reverend stepfathers allow the clergy that out- 

voi- n. K 
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spoken fairness, without which improvements are impossible, we 
may wait until the resurrection of the Just. If you find, after full 
experiment, that the formularies of our Church do not afford a 
practical exponent for your devotional feelings, it may become a 
duty to seek farther. But first try that sphere and those aids 
which Divine Providence has made natural to you; and, with 
some allowance for varieties of modes of conception, some ideal- 
izing of sensuous figures of speech, some translation of forms into 
that spirit which originally created them, you will probably find 
the Liturgy — ^as thousands of the most refined thinkers, as well as of 
the simplest and least reflective persons, have found it — ^a tolerable 
expression of that devotion by which mixed congregations are 
brought nigh, through Christ, to the Father of all. Only remember 
that all Liturgies, Creeds, Churches (I believe I mightadd Scriptures), 
are valuable in proportion as they thus express that living aspira- 
tion of the heart to God, which Christ has taught us is always 
accepted; and for teaching which, in opposition to a formal 
round of Mosaic ceremonies. He suffered a shameful death, yet 
redeemed us by His death into a freedom of the soul. 

I have ventured to send you a little tract by Dr. Tholuck, 
representing a theology somewhat stricter than my own, but. in 
many respects eminently suggestive and beautiftil. 

Neander^s Life of Christ closes with a simple and touching 
confession of the hesitation which he felt on some points, which 
yet he had cleared to the best of his power. In a similar spirit 
I would be understood to write on subjects, on which it is easier 
to arrive at a practical conclusion, than to define all collateral 
questions with critical precision. 

If I can be of any farther service to you, pray make me of 
use. Believe me, dear Madam, faithfully yours. 



:s«-r' 
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XXIX. 

To THE Rev. R. B. Kennard. 

Sept. I, 1862. — There is something a^ful in the sensation when 
a blank pause of silence follows one's deliverance of one's self ; 
and when one does not know whether it arises from contempt or 
consternation at what, in a perturbed mood of authorship, has 
dropt from one. So your friendly letter, almost the first written 
conmient which has reached me on my discourse,^ was a great 
relief to my mind. Wilson has not yet written on it, thinking it 
possibly rash, possibly too individual in its personal standing- 
ground. 

I could not leave Lampeter without reviewing, with my own 
pupils and congregation, the teaching of the past, and the prospect 
of the future. Nothing was more natural than to include some 
treatment of the existing crisis. I also wished to place on record 
my own conception of my position, having accepted the Church 
of England's theology, to abide by it, yet equally to abide by my 
own personal literary researches, which are only by an abuse of 
technicality brought into theological question at all. 

From what you so kindly say, I hope that all this may have 
been clear to you ; though some Unitarian critics affect to be 
disappointed at my submitting theology, properly and doctrinally 
so called, to the Court's decisions as if a clergyman could, at 
least with the ground I have always occupied, consistently do 
otherwise. 

There may be something rash and seemingly impolitic, in 
putting the worst, instead of the best, upon Dr. Lushington's 
judgment; but \ have never felt so much anxiety about the 
mere legal question, as about my own consistency in the line 
deliberately adopted by me as theological teacher at Lampeter. 
The slur thrown upon my past touched me more tenderly than 
the danger of my future. 

^ Persecution for the Word, 
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Enough, however, of this egotistic strain ; which becomes but 
too natural, after long-continued and systematic misrepresentations 
by all the organs of professional partisanship. 

Your letter was a great pleasiu'e, or rather a comfort, to me. 

If we should be able to get part of a week at the sea, in the 
latter half of this month, we should like to look in upon you for a 
day, and so make Mrs. Kenpard's acquaintance, but not for longer, 
since our days from home must be numbered 

With our united kind regards and hopes that you are both much 
refreshed by your sununer excursion, believe me very truly yours. 



XXX. 

The Bi'Centenary of the Act of Uniformity, 

To A FCXRMER PUPIL. 

St, David's College, Lampeter ^ March 5, 1862. — It is too true 
that the Caroline Bishops in 5662 behaved very ill to men, many 
of them far better than themselves. Hence I do not at all con- 
sider it a clergyman's duty to echo the war-cries, and revive the 
passiens, of that age ; but rather think, we shquld acknowledge 
those who cast out the prophets, to have acted wrongly, and 
warn this generation against repeating their sin by analogous 
intolerance. 

You may find a specimen of the mode in which I think the 
subject should be treated, in the first sermon in my collected 
volume, Rational Godliness. Information as to the times may 
be found, mqre or less, taking in both antecedents and conse- 
quences, in — 

Hallam's Constitutional History ofEnglatid (Elizabeth's reign). 

Bishop Burnet's History of his own Time, 

Neale's History of the Puritans. 

Walker's' Sufferings of the Clergy (N.B. — Many of them well 
deserved). 

Cardwell's Conferences on the Prayer-hook. 



"•^^^Pr""""^''"^T^""?W~^H^"!!»*^?*CfSB5S! 
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Dr. Birch's Ciiticisms on Neale. 

Bishop Short's History of the Church of England. 

lives of Baxter, Owen, Biinyan, Jeremy Taylor, Calamy, 

Manton, Lightfoot, G. Herbert, &a, &c. 

Hackef s Life of Archbishop Williams. 

Coleridge's Literary Criticisms^ from his marginal annotations 

on books. 

I should be very sorry to see the clergy take up the defence of 

Laud, Sheldon, and their kindred spirits ; but rather expect ^y 
one with whom my opinion may have weight to take the oppor- 
tunity of soothing prejudices, and teaching that large toleration 
which is the proper offspring of the study of history. If 1 sur- 
vive to preach on the subject on that day of St Bartholomew, I 
shall not do so in the Sheldonian spirit } but rather in that of 
Baxter, and of Archbishop Williams. 

Whenever you have quite done with the volume on Inspiration, 
I should be glad to have it returned. .... 

Who IS 'Oiwaren Teg' (or Tey) who defends the Essayists in 
die Cymrot 

The inquiries on Inspiration appeared to me conducted in a 
most becoming and candid spirit 

r 

XXXI. 

To Mr. Sinclair. 

St. David* s Coll^e^ Lampeter^ March 6, 1862. — My dear 
Friend, — Three full years have elapsed since I was induced to 
accept a parish in Wiltshire, and therewith the obligation of 
instructing my parishioners. 

This duty was QOt permanently compatible with my collegiate 
office at Lampeter. The necessity of building a house, with 
episcopal license, gave me a certain margin; but I must now 
choose whether I will retain Lampeter or Broadchalke. The 
same reasons which made me originally accept the country parish, 
impel ime now to prefer it as my residence. 

The suit continues, because the Bishop of Sarum does not 
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desire me as one of his clergy, or, at least, is not contented that 
I should take possession without a struggle. 

The Bishop of St David's was too wise to prosecute legally, 
though he gave me some diplomatic browbeating. 

The time is not come for your suggestion. Wesley had both 
an internal call for preaching, and an external necessity for 
leaving the Church. 

Until the Church judicially condemns me, my habitual 
sympathies, and my training from childhood in conformity, keep 
me within her pale. Nor do I in the least expect any legal con- 
demnation ; but if such a thing should arise, it may entail the 
necessity of new counsels. 

Thanks for your sympathy, and for your aid, which I hope you 
will not repent of. To obtain a legal verdict of immunity in the 
National Church for freedom of Biblical investigation, would be a 
germ of much more, arid better, than forming a new sect 

Mr. Macnaught resigned spontaneously, from the working of 
his own mind. My friend Mr. Wilson and I are determined, if 
possible, to maintain our position in the Church to which we were 
ordained ; and we are thankfril to any one who aids us in doihg so. 



. xxxri. 

To THE Rev. Dr. Davidson, 

July IS, 1862. — My dear Sir, — Your letter has been forwarded 
from Lampeter to Broadchalke, where I am spending the Long 
Vacation : with only a very faint possibility, and not much likeli- 
hood, of returning to College next 'term. Though my declared 
intention of resigning has hardly the farce of a promise, I shall 
probably carry it out 

And now, as to your letter : the only reason why I hesitate to 
take advantage of your flattering offer to communicate to me the 
proof sheets of your work on Prophecy is, that I doubt very much 
whether any benefit would arise to you from doing so, propor- 
tionate to the trouble and expense of sending me the sheets. 
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Though I have occasionally looked at the works of friends in 
that stage of development, I have always felt infinite difficulty in 
venturing on the delicate task of suggestions, which might proceed 
upon an imperfect apprehension of the writer's point of view, and 
which might either be no improvement, or might not harmonize 
with the larger context, or, what is most likely, might seem trivial 
and meddlesome. 

While, therefore, I do not refuse any assistance which you 
may deliberately consider worth claiming, I think it better to 
recommend you to stand alone, in your own strength, and let me 
have the pleasure of praising, hereafter, the result, instead of the 
task of possibly disarranging it now. 

With this remarlf, I leave your course of action to your better 
judgment. 

The Court of Arches appears to myself and to my fiiends to 
have decided in toy favour every point really asked for by me, and 
more than I really a^ked in my own person; but to have 
hampered me by undue identification with Bunsen on two or 
three points, and to have misunderstood me on one or two. 

I am strongly advised not to risk the substance, by contending 
for the shadow, and would not unwillingly effect a compromise on 
the scanty residuum remaining in the indictment I shall not, 
however, go a step further in the way of compromise, than my 
counsel and others recommend as honourable as well as wise. 

XXXIII. 

To THE SAMb. 

Broadchalkey Aug, 11, 1862. — My dear Sir, — If Professor 
Ewald is only to be seen by a journey to London, I will run up 
at the end of this week, or, more conveniently, at the beginning 
of next 

But if the Professor would do me the great honour to pay me 
a visit here, I should prefer that mode of making his acquaintance, 
and would show him Salisbury and its neighbourhood, if he cares 
for mere rural English curiosities. 
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From Reading^ by Basingstoke^ the distance is not great I 
would meet him at the Salisbury station, and drive him over ; but 
should require notice, and prefer next week to this, as my nrife's 
friends are coming to us this week. 

Please to negotiate for me, and write me notice of the result 

You may have seen my sermon ^ (in which you have a note), 
preached as a summary of my Lampeter sayings ; but connected 
with the Essay volume, and with the pending proceeding 

Whether some call it too orthodox, or others too rash, it 
represents faithfully the standing-point of Lampeter teachings. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, very fiuthfuUy yours. 



XXXIV, 

To A Friend. 

Broadchalke, Nov. i, 1862. — ^We see by the paper to-day that 
Mr. Maurice is going to change his ecclesiastical position. 
Having sometimes admired, but never pretended to understand 
him, I shall not now presume to judge of him. I should, how- 
ever, conjecture that his movements are affected by Dr. Lushing- 
ton's decision on the meaning of Mr. Wilson's theory of Eternal 
Pimishment In any case, it is rather unfortunate for us that he 
should have taken his turn just now, since people will con- 
nect things which have no proper coimection between them. 

XXXV. 

To THE Rev. R. B. Kennard. 

March 14, 1863. — ^When the proceedings at law began, I 
foresaw that they would have the effect of rendering any literary 
vindication of myself useless, and (with an exception for special 
reasons) I have abstained for the most part from offering any. 

I have, therefore, all the more reason to feel a lively gratitude 

^ PersectUion for the Word, See pp. 62, 69. 
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towards the very few who, like yourself and Professor Grote ^ of 
Cambridge, have ventured to stand forward in a critical hour, and 
given literary shape, either to special sympathy for our cause, or to 
a general anxiety for the preservation of principles of equity. 

If your book succeeds in obtaining a hearing amidst the louder 
din of fresher controversies, it must have, I should hope, some 
effect in convincing impartial readers. Others, again, will say that 
you partake our errors, or will in some other way attempt to dis- 
parage the value of our testimony. 

I am not siure that you have not associated me more nearly 
with Hampden and Arnold than my own words seem to tnyself 
necessarily to imply. My notion was, that the Sacrament is a 
rightful expression of Christian ^th, with authorized symbols, 
and thereby, in a way, a pledge, or consignation of the divine 
grace. My author is Waterland, as regards actual position^ though 
I am aware that our faces are turned in different directions. 

As the Greek in Homer gave iron for gold, so let me beg your 
acceptance of my original HifUs to Counsel. Your kindness will 
give it an interest beyond its merits ; and it may even have some 
historical value, as containing the germ of most which my senior 
Counsel said. 

You probably have seen Bishop Colenso's second part It is ' 
more literary, and, I think, more interesting than his first ; but not 
less downright or startling. 



.^ Of the late Professor Grote's excellent criticism upon the judgment of 
the Dean of the Arches, he said £uther : ' He wrote so judicially, and with 
soch a grasp of l^;al principles, that even the judge might have profited by his 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

• 

' ESS A YS AND RE VIEWS '— 

APPEAL TO PRIVY COUNCIL— REVERSAL OF 

JUDGMENT—PETITION TO CONVOCA TION— 

' SYNODICAL JUDGMENTS—CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THE ARCHBISHOP : 1863, 1864. 

* If som who but of late were little better than silenc't from preaching, 
shall come to silence us from reading except what they please, it cannot be 
guessed what is intended by som, but a second tyranny over learning.' 

— Areopagitica. 

THE appeal having been made to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, for the reversal of the 
judgment of the Lower Court, Rowland Williams deter- 
mined he would plead his own cause. Some of his friends 
tried to dissuade him from this, feeling it to be somewhat 
of a dangerous venture when so much was at stake ; but he 
had made up his mind on the point, and was not to be 
deterred. He used to say that, beyond the consideration 
of expense, he was mainly induced to take this course from 
the feeling that he could, by his simple pleading, do for 
himself what no one else could do for him — that he should 
gain for himself the power of explaining what he meant, 
and disclaiming what he did not mean, with the advantage 
which the technical theologian has from the use of his 
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own language. One great desire of his life had been to 
gain a hearing on the points on which he had been so 
often, without argument, condemned. The opportunity 
now seemed opening before him, and, if not without some 
anxiety, lest he might damage so important a cause, it was 
with still more hopefulness, that he looked forward to the 
result^ 

The following passage in his jour'nal lets us into the 
secret of his confidence and calmness, in the prospect of 
the hearing : — 

June 16. — God, who out of weakness bringeth strength, and 
badest us by Thy Son Jesus, our Lord, take no thought for 
tribunals, stand by me in that hour and help me, and give me a 
spirit and a wisdom which no adversary shall be able to resist. 
Lord, fulfil to me the promise of Thy servants* heritage, that no 
weapon forged against me prosper ; but that I condemn, by 
Thy grace, every tongue raised in judgment against me. Amen, 
Thou Lord God of Truth. 

The preliminary formal proceedings in the Court of 
Appeals had taken place in the spring. On the 6th of 
May, 1863, ^^^ C3.se was assigned for hearing, and June 
19th, 1863, was the time appointed by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of her Majesty's Privy Council, for the appeal 
to be heard in the Council Chamber, Whitehall. 

The Prayer of Appeal was, that *the Interlocutory 
Decree, or definitive Sentence of the isth December, 1862, 
of the Judge of the Arches Court of Canterbury, should be 

reversed ; that the Appellant be dismissed from the suit, and 

* 

* A friend afterwards wrote to him (Oct. 1863) : * It gave me much plea- 
sure, a few weeks ago, to hear A. P. Stanley describe the favourable impression 
nukde upon the Privy Council by your personal pleading before them.' 
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from all further observance of justice therein ; -and that the 
Respondent be condemned in the costs incurred on behalf 
of the Appellant, for the following, among other reasons : — 

* First — Because the Appellant has not maintained and 
affirmed any dpctrine contrary to, or inconsistent with, any 
of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, or contrary to, or in 
derogation of the doctrine and teaching of the Church, as 
set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. 

* Second.-^-Because the passages extracted from the said 
Article in the said Reformed Articles, do not warrant the 
conclusions drawn from them by the said Judge, and do not 
contain doctrines directly contrary and repugnant to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, or contrary to, or in dero- 
gation of the doctrines and teaching of the Church, as set 
forth in the Book of Common Prayer. 

'Third. — Because the said Judge has ignored the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the Church of God ; and has 
otherwise misapprehended the doctrines of the Church of 
England, as established by law. 

* Fourth. — Because the said Judge has neither ade- 
quately protected the doctrine of the Church of England 
on Holy Baptism, nor assigned to the Appellant due 
redress and reparation for charges proved false or 
erroneous.' ^ 

The Lords present at the Hearing were — The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Longley), the Lord Chancellor 
(Westbury), the Archbishop of York (Thompson), the 
Bishop of London (Tait), Lord Cranworth, Lord Chelms- 
ford, and Lord Kingsdown. 

^ Case for liearixig before Privy CounciL 
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Mr. Wilson, as well as Dr.'Williams, appealed in person, 
and the two appeals were heard together. The Queen's 
Advocate (Sir R. Phillimore) and Dr. Swabey appeared 
for both the. Respondents. In Dr. Williams' case, Mr. 
Coleridge (Q.C.)'^ also appeared for the Respondent, the 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

The counsel for the Respondents (the Queen's Advocate) 
endeavoured to narrow the limits of the appeal, by con- 
tending that the Appellants must confine their arguments 
to objecting tq the nature or extent of the punishment 
inflicted by the sentence of theXourt below ; or, if it was 
allowed to argue on the merits of the case as to the 
Articles admitted, then they contended the whole case as 
to the admission of the Articles rejected by the Interlocu- 
tory Judgment of June, 1862, should be re-opened. 

After hearing both sides, their lordships ruled that the 
Appellants might argue, on the merits of the admitted 
and reformed Articles,^ the judgment on which formed 
the subject of the appeal, but that the Respondents could 
not argue as to the Articles rejected by the interlocutory 
judgment of June 25, 1862. 

In reference fo this objection made by the Respondents' 

* Now the Hon. Lord Coleridge. 

* The three admitted and reformed Articles of Charge, against which 
Dr. Williams appealed, were the original VII., XII., and XV. Articles, which 
related to Inspiration, Propitiation, and Justification (see p. 67), on which it 
had been ai^ed in the defence, that by the words, * the Bible an expression 
of devout reason,' and * the written voice of the congregation,* no Article 
of the Church of England had been contradicted, for that all questions as to 
the mode, extent, nature, and effect of Inspiration were by law left open ; and 
that the other two charges, relating to Propitiation and Justification, had 
reference to expressions in the essay which occurred in a statement of Baron 
Buosen's views. 
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counsel and to the decision of the lords upon it, Rowland 
Williams says: * When we carried up our appeal, in June 19, 
1863, the first point raised was the extent of the question to 
be argued. The other side endeavoured not only to exclude 
me from the literary portion of my Essay, the interpretation 
of Prophecy, the authorship of Daniel, 2nd Isaiah, and 
Hebrews, all of which it was natural for them to deprecate 
as for me to desire ; but, incredible as it may sound, 
they asked the judges to let neither of the defendants touch 
the doctrinal merits of the propositions condemned by the 
Court below, and would have limited us to the discussion of 
the extent of penalty. Hence it may appear to others as 
much a matter of surprise as it does to myself^ for sorrow, 
that the Bishop should since have addressed his diocese on 
the great advantage gained to me by narrowing the issue, 
which, it seems, his lordship was desirous to have widened ; 
though his counsel so ill understood their employer's 
inclinations, that they did all in their power to get it 
narrowed.^ 



The order of precedence was now reversed, and Mr. 
Wilson was first heard. His ' learned and elaborate ' 
defence occupied June 19, 20, and about an hour of Wed- 
nesday, the 24th, — ^when Rowland Williams opened his 
appeal, and continued it on Thursday, the 2Sth. 

The counsel for the Bishop in the course of proceedings 

^ Fragment of an Introduction to Forty Minutes before the Privy Council^ 
written in 1864, in allusion to a letter of the Bishop of Salisbury to his arch- 
deacons on the judgment. 

See also Letter to the Bishop of Salisbury, April 18, 1864, p. 166. 
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Withdrew the second of the reformed Articles (originally 
the twelfth) respecting propitiation, and no argument upon 
it was heard.^ 

The articles of appeal were thus reduced to two. 

The reports of the appeal were most meagre, and his 
carefuUy-drawn-up notes, one hundred and eighty closely- 
written pages of letter paper — though lent to a reporter — 
were in too much of a skeleton form for any one but the « 
writer to fill up. 

* My argument ' — ^he describes briefly in a letter — ' was 
in two^heads : — 

* 1st. Any clergyman has a right to deny the " preter- 
natural interposition of Almighty power " in the composi- 
tion of Holy Writ. 

' 2nd. The Vicar of Broadchalke has not, in his Essay, 
denied it.' ^ 

The Queen's Advocate replied to both cases together, 
and Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., followed on behalf of the Bishop 
of Salisbury, in reply to Dr. Williams. Mr. Wilson then 
finished his defence, asking for reversal and costs. It 
was Friday afternoon, the 26th, when Mr. Wilson con- 
cluded, and only thirty minutes remained of the sitting. 
The Lord Chancellor offered to adjourn the hearing ; but 
the business of the Court would have obliged it to be 
for some days, and, to avoid further delay, Rowland 
Williams rose at once, and, speaking at railway speed, 
compressed into forty minutes a speech describeS as 
'clever and brilliant,' which ought to have occupied an 
hour. As he concluded, as much of a low murmur of 

* See correspondence with Archbishop of Canterbury on the subject, p. 170, 
€i seq. 
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applause among the bystanders, as could be permitted 
in the presence of that august tribunal, made itself 
heard. On leaving the Court he was accosted on all sides 
with, ' That was splendidly done, Dr. Williams ! ' But the 
reporters said it was beyond the limits of shorthand to 
follow, and they had from the first laid down their pencils. 
They asked him for an abstract, but he said he would 
sooner sleep for a week than make one. He did, however, 
dictate the speech from recollection the following day, and 
himself corrected it for the press, in which state, with some 
additional reflections afterwards added, it was laid aside, 
and still remains.^ 






He indeed now much needed rest. The excitement 
and tension on the nervous system had been very great, 
and he was glad to get away from London, — ^where the very 
stones seemed full of the prosecution to us, — and to return 
to the quiet of Broadchalke. 

The autumn, he had hoped, would bring the decision 
of the Privy Council. But the months passed on, and 
the year ended and the new year opened, while as yet 
no news of it came. The ordinary work of the parish, 
the usual routine, study, and such recreations as the place 
afforded, filled up the interim. 

On the night of January i8, he had a serious accident 
Standing on his library ladder, with a candle-lamp in his 
hand, he over-reached himself in taking down a book, and> 

^ Entitled — Forty Minutes vtith the Privy Council. 
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the ladder slipping with him, he fell with his head against 
the folding-doors of the room. The blow caused a slight 
concussion of the brain, which, however slight, was 
sufficiently serious for him, to whom the perfect rest from 
thought necessary under such circumstances was an im- 
possibility. 

It was a matter for thankfulness that the Appeal 
to the Privy Council was over before the accident occurred. 
He was unable for a time to do his own duty, and, 
deciding to try the effect of change, we went to Bognor, 
and determined there to await the delivery of the Judg- 
ment, now fixed for February 8th. This journey was a 
mistake, as he suffered from the vibration of the train ; 
and at Bognor, the incessant moaning, only varied by the 
sometime roaring of the waves on the long, flat stretch 
of pebbly shore, proved very irritating to him, and he 
used to be glad to turn inland to escape it. 

Bognor was about as dreary as any seaside place could 
be, an expedition to Chichester forming the only variety 
of much interest. We thought it, nevertheless, a place 
to be remembered with grateful feelings, as it was there, 
on the evening of the 8th February, that we received 
the welcome telegram, — * Judgment reversed.' * Thank 
God ! ' were his words as he read it. 

And he wrote the same evening : — 

To HIS Sister, E. O. P. 

Feb, 28, 1864. — ^Judgment reversed in both cases. Bishop 
pays costs of appeal Both parties pay their own costs in Arches. 

This is not quite adequate justice ; but comparative redress. 
Canterbury and York did not sit — London did. 

VOL. 11. . L 
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And again on the 12th : — 'Thank God/ he wrote, 'we 
returned home — our home ' — and the church bells sounded 
cheerily in our ears as we drove into the village, and there 
were flags on the church tower. It was a Friday evening, 
and there was the usual weekly service. In the General 
Thanksgiving the words — * especially for him who desires 
now to offer up his praises, etc:, for Thy great mercies,' 
were added, and there was thankfulness in our hearts 
and amongst the people, who, if some of them understood 
but Httle of the real question at issue, at least cared for 
us, and wished to keep us with them. And there 
was thankfulness in a much wider circle, — amongst 
those who rejoiced in the freedom declared by the highest 
Court in the land, to be the lawful inheritance of the 
Church of England ; for the Judgment was a clearing away 
of accumulations which had collected around her signposts, 
and a setting of her clergy free, if they choose to be so, 
from traditions which, having been magnified into laws, 
had become a burden to many. 

Owing to the difficulty of hearing in the Council 
Chamber, public interest had somewhat flagged through 
the long protracted course of the suit ; but it revived 
when the day was fixed for the judgment to be delivered. 

The Council Chamber and its ante-room were then 
crowded, and people listened with strained attention, in the 
hope of catching Lord Westbury's words ; but even the 
clear tones and precise articulation, for which the late Lord 
Chancellor^ was remarkable, failed to reach the more 
distant of his hearers. 

^ Ix)rd Westbury died August, 1873. 
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When he ceased, and the import of the judgment became 
known, there was a great sensation, and a general cheer 
was commenced, which was, however, promptly repressed 
by a ' Silence ! ' from the chief officer of the Court. 

As the crowd dispersed, some were heard to say, this 
was one of the greatest days the Church of England had 
known. 

Abstract of Judgment, 

The principles laid down as the basis of this Judgment 
were the same as those which had guided the Court below, 
and were derived from the Judgment in the Gorham case ; 
quoting which, with regard to legal tests of doctrine in 
the Church of England, their lordships said, ' This Court 
has no jurisdiction or authority to settle matters of faith, 
or to determine what ought in any particular to be the 
doctrine of the Church of England. Its duty extends only 
to the consideration of that which is by law established to 
be the doctrine of the Church of England, upon the true 
and legal construction of her Articles and Formularies. 

' By the rule thus communicated it is our duty to abide. 
Our province is, on the one hand, to ascertain the true 
construction of those Articles of Religion and Formularies 
referred to in each charge, according to the legal rules for 
the interpretation of statutes and written instruments ; and, 
on the other hand, to ascertain the plain grammatical 
meaning of the passages which are being charged as being 
contrary to, or inconsistent with, the doctrine of the 
Church, ascertained in the manner we have described.' . . . 

* That only is a matter of accusation which is advisedly 



V 
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taught or maintained by a clergyman in opposition to the 
doctrine of the Church. The writer cannot, in a proceed- 
ing such as the present, be held responsible for more than 
the conclusions which are directly involved in the assertion 
he has made.* 

Proceeding to consider the two remaining Charges in 
Dr. Williams' case, their lordships declared that the seventh 
Article was not supported-ythat calling the Bible 'an 
expression of devout reason, and therefore to be read with 
reason, in freedom,' and stating that it is the 'written 
voice of the congregation,' was not an affirmation that 
the Bible was not the Word of God, or the rule of faith. 

'It is right,*. they said, 'to observe what Dr. Williams 
has said in the second of the passages included in the 
Charge. Dr. Williams there refers to the teaching of the 
Church in her Ordination Service as to the abiding influence 
of "the Eternal Spirit,** and then uses these words, " If such 
a Spirit did not dwell in the Church the Bible would not be 
inspired ; ** and again, " The sacred writers acknowledge 
themselves men of like passions with ourselves, and we are 
promised illumination from the Spirit that dwelt in them." 

* Dr. Williams may not unreasonably contend that the 
just result of these passages would be thus given : — 
" The Bible was inspired by the Holy Spirit, that has 
ever dwelt and still dwells in the Church, which dwelt also 
in the sacred writers of Holy Scripture, and which will 
aid and illuminate the minds of those who read Holy 
Scripture, trusting to receive the guidance and assistance 
of that Spirit." 

' This context enables us to say,' they continued, ' that 
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the words ought not to be taken in the sense ascribed to 
them by the accusation/ 

Of the fifteenth Charge, the Judgment declared that Dr. 
Williams' words were a supposed defence of Baron Bunsen 
against the accusation of not being a Christian. — ' Against 
such a general charge as that, of not being a Christian, 
topics of defence may be properly urged, although not in 
conformity with, the doctrines of the Church of England. 

' But, even if Dr. Williams be taken to approve of the 

■ 

arguments which he uses for the supposed defence, it would 
be unjust to take his words as a full statement of his own 
belief or teaching on the subject of Justification. 

'The XI. Article of Religion, which Dr. Williams 
is accused of contravening, states : " We are accounted 
righteous before God only for the merits of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own works or 
deservings." This Article is wholly silent as to the merits 
of Jesus Christ being transferred to us. It asserts only 
that we are justified for the merits of our Saviour by 
faith, and by faith alone. We cannot say, therefore, 
that it is penal in a clergyman to speak of merit by 
transfer as a fiction, however unseemly that word may 
be when used in connection with such a subject. ^ It is 

* UiJon this remark of their lordships, in Broadchalke Sermon Essays there 
is the following note : — ** Deus non facit salvos yfc"/^ peccatores " are the famous 
vrords of Luther. ** Deus non facit salvos fict^ justos " might be a. retorted 
sammary of Dr. Newman's lectures on Justification. Figment is the word with 
Bishop Bull, and with some of the Oxford school ; fictiony with Whately and 
F. Robertson. That a grave tribunal went out of its way to call one of the 
common-places of Divines on all sides ''unbecoming," is difficult to explain in 
any complimentary manner.' 

' It was the solitary redeeming feature of Dr. Pusey's aggrieved agitation, in 
jsaialkl with Archbishop Manning, that he abstained from being exceedingly 
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fair, however, to Dr. Williams to observe that in the argu- 
ment at the Bar he repudiated the interpretation which 
had been put on these words, and he explained fiction as 
intended by him to describe the phantasy in the mind of an 
individual that he has received or enjoyed merit by transfer, 

* Upon the whole, we cannot accept the interpretation 
charged by the Promoter as the true meaning of the pas- 
sages included in the fifteenth Article of Charge, nor can 
we consider those passages as warranting the specific 
charge, which in effect is, that Dr. Williams asserts that 
justification by faith means only the peace of mind or sense 
of divine approval which comes of trust in a righteous God. 
This is not the assertion of Dr. Williams. 

* We are, therefore, of opinion that the Judgment against 
Dr. Williams must be reversed.' ^ 

In the case of Mr. Wilson, the Judgment of the Lower 
Court was also reversed oh the two remaining charges on 
which he had appealed — the one touching Inspiration ; the 
other regarding the Eternity of Punishment. 

In both cases the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Archbishop of York stated that they did not concur in 
the part of the judgment relating to Inspiration. 

The Appellants had the costs of the appeal granted. 

shocked at the acquittal on this head. It would have been a refinement of 
generosity, more to be desired than expected from him, to have come forward 
and said, ** Dr. Williams has but expressed lightly in an obiter dictum, in a 
Review, a mild form of what all our old moralizing Divines held, and what I 
and all my friends, including the Bishop of Salisbury, hold with far greater 
intensity" — if not, he might have added, with Novatian rigour.' — Preface- 
Bfoadchalke Sermon Essays ^ p. iv. 

' PrtT/y Council Judgment — Williams v. the Bishop of Salisbury ; W^soq 
V. Fendall. 
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_ These Judgments form an important page in the his- 
tory of the Church of England — a page which the prose- 
cutors would probably not have desired to turn, had they 
foreseen the amount of liberty which was thereby conceded 
to her clergy. Not that the Judgment itself gave the 
liberty — it merely confirmed and declared it. All questions 
of the right and duty of criticism of the Scriptures had, as 
has been seen, been conceded by the Lower Court. Now, 
by the Privy Council Judgment, the question of the limits 
of Inspiration, which lies at the root of all Biblical ques- 
tions, was also declared to be one which the Church of 
England leaves open for free discussion. The Word of God 
— by tradition held to be a synonym for the entire Bible — 
was declared to be not identical with the Scriptures, but 
contained in them ; and of Inspiration it was declared that 
of the nature, extent, and limits of that operation of the 
Holy Spirit, the Articles had laid down nothing. 

Concerning Imputed Righteousness, the Judgment as- 
serted more than had been incidentally claimed, when it 
declared that * the Article is wholly silent as to the merits 
of Jesus Christ being transferred to us.' 

With regard to the Eternity of Punishment, it said, * We 
do not find in the Formularies, to which this Article refers, 
any such distinct declaration of our Church upon the sub- 
ject as to require us to condemn as penal the expression of 
hope by a clergyman, that even the ultimate pardon of the 
-wicked, who are condemned in the day of judgment, may 
be consistent with the will of Almighty God.' ^ 



^ Privy Council Judgment — Williams v, the Bishop of Salisbury ; Wilson v. 
f endall. 
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Rowland Williams used to say, when speaking of this 
Judgment, that he considered his own part of the cause 
won upon its merits in the Court of Arches, but that there 
were personal entanglements and implications from which 
the Privy Council set him free. For many years, he said, 
he had been contending that the ever-enlarging horizon of 
the times presented difficulties to the Anglican Formularies; 
but that these difficulties were much increased by preju- 
dices which wel-e needlessly associated with them, and he 
thought the best way of dealing with the difficulties was by 
getting rid, if possible, of the needless encumbrances. It 
seemed to him therefore a great gain to have vindicated 
his own position as legal, and he looked forward with 
hope that, sooner or later, men would be convinced it was 
also right. 

It should be borne in mind that it was Mr. Wilson's 
Essay which had elicited the declaration in this judgment, 
concerning Eternal ^Punishment, and, though it seemed 
strange to some that it should be so, that on this point 
Dr. Williams differed very decidedly from Mr. Wilson. 
This may be seeh in his sermon on 'The Great Gulf,'^ where 
he says : — 

The second distinctive feature of Christ's teaching of the life 
to come, is that He holds out no prospect of a change from one 
side of the great gulf to the other. He does not forbid us to 
entertain the ideas of growth or advancement ; going, as it wjere, 
from strength to strength, as star differs from star in glory (though 
in a kingdom where humility is greatness, it is hard to say who 
will seek it ) : on the other hand, He does not exclude the dread 

^ Broadckalke Sermon Essays., p. 228. 
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possibilities of eternal pain, or of Ming from one depth to 
another of self-condemnation. Only in His doctrine the great 
gulf remains fixed \ the impulse given in this life upon earth is 
suggested as determining for ever the line of character and of 
destiny. 

We are neither reasoning here with those who contemplate 
extinction in death as the lot of man, nor blaming those who, in 
humanity shrinking from monkish pictures of torture, or in charity 
imagining for themselves the love of God, conceive of a place of 
repentance beyond the grave. Neither of them is Christ* s 
doctrine: the first has all his authority, and all oi;r best hopes 
against it; the second can plead nothing but sentiment, which 
would be more consistent if it could deny the sad reality of pain. 
I am not blaming either view : but understand the first, while I 
shrink from it ; and admire the feeling, but cannot recognize the 
reason, of the second. 



And on one occasion he wrote to a friend to caution 
him, ' not to over-rate the effect of the decision in Mr. 
Wilson's case, which merely mad^ hope permissible, and 
did not negative, as both sides have been willing to 
suppose, the dread possibilities of eternal pain/ 

The announcement of the Judgment, instead of, as had 
been hoped, putting an end to the controversy, was the 
sign for fresh agitation throughout the country, in which 
both the High Church party and Evangelicals united once 
more, regardless of their own great differences. One of 
the earliest results was the defeat of the endowment of the 
Greek chair at Oxford, held by Professor Jowett. This 
act of religious intolerance and injustice — which, happily, 
has since been remedied — was followed by the Oxford 
Declaration on Inspiration and Eternal Punishment. 
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This was got up February 24, 1864, at the instance of 
Dr. Pusey, by a very small party at Oxford. It was 
sent to all the clergy of England and Ireland with the 
solemn adjuration, 'for the love of God/ to sign it, 
and raised an excitement similar to that of 1861.^ 
There was some doubt as to the legality of the document, 
and opinion was taken on the subject. Two learned 
counsel gave it as their opinion that it was legal; two 
others considered that the re-opening of questions already 
decided by the Privy Council was a questioning of the 
Queen's supremacy. The Declaration was addressed to 
the Archbishops and Bishops, and to avoid the danger 
mentioned above, as well as to keep clear of any of the 
doctrines special to either High Church or Low Church 
party, it was worded with an ambiguity of expression 
which caused it to be described, as equally awkward in 
form, construction, and language.^ 

The Bishop of London described the declaration, in 
Convocation, as stating nothing less than this — * that it had 
been the doctrine of the universal Church in all ages, that 
Holy Scripture is not only our guide of life and the lamp 
that is to enlighten our path, not only our infallible guide 
as to faith and doctrine, but that in matters which have no 
connection with either faith or doctrine — as, for example, 
matters of physical science — every single syllable of Holy 
Scripture is to be considered infallible ; and ' — the Bishop 
continued — * it would be a bad state of feeling in the Church 
if such a number of men appended their names to a 

^ March 28, 1864, Rowland Williams wrote : *The Oxford Protestants will 
at least teach the world which side won this cause.' 

' Quarterly Review, April, 1864, p. 539. ' 
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declaration that all questions of physical science should be 
referred to the written words of Holy Scripture ; and yet 
such is the grammatical and obvious meaning of the 
declaration.' 

It was signed by about 11,000^ of the clergy. ^ A 
large number apparently, but really not half the 
entire body. The signatures, too, when examined, were 
happily found not to number among them those whose 
opinion would have the greatest weight. The Bishop 
of St. David's said he considered them in the light of a 
row of figures preceded by a decimal point.* The statistics 
of them, as given by the Bishop of London in Convocation, 
June 21, are curious. * It is worthy of notice' (he said) 
' that of the thirty deans in England, eight only signed the 
declaration, while it has been signed by twelve Irish 
deans ; that of the twenty-four heads of houses in Oxford, 
apparently thirteen have signed it ; whilst of the heads of 
houses in Cambridge, sixteen in number, only three have 
signed it ; that of the Oxford professors, nine only out 
of forty or forty-one have signed it ; whilst of the twenty- 
nine professors at Cambridge there is not a single signature, 
so far as I am informed.' ^ 

Rowland Williams thus wrote to one of his sisters of 
this agitation :: — 

March 17, 1864. — From the noise which the two extreme fac- 
tions of the Church are making, one would think that something 

^ Bishop of London (Tait). Guardian, June 29, 1864. 

• • Names which, even in the placid stilbiess of the printer's tjrpe, almost 
start at their unwonted contiguity, appear united in common action.' — Quarterly 
Rantw, April, 1864, p. 539. 

* TimeSy April 22, 1861. 
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strangely novel had been decided. Whereas the strangeness is, 
that any one should desire to suppress the knowledge of facts, 
which can never hurt religion, unless they are needlessly brought 
into unnatural opposition to it 

Convocation now renewed (April 19, 20, 21) the con- 
sideration of a synodical condemnation of the book, on 
a motion brought forward by the Bishop of Oxford 
(Wilberforce) ; and, notwithstanding conclusive speeches 
by the Bishops of London and St David's against such 
action, the Upper House appointed a committee to 
examine and report upon it In expectation of such 
action, Dr. Williams had written to Canon Wordsworth,* 
April 7th, asking him if he would present a petition from 
him to the Lower House of Convocation, praying that he 
might be heard before he was condemned. He desired 
to be heard, * not on technical issues narrowed, but on the 
general and literary question.' Canon Wordsworth agreed 
to present the petition, and it was laid before the Lower 
House, April 20th. It was as follows : — 

To the Very Reverend and Venerable the Lower House of Con^ 
vocation of the Clergy of the Province of Canterbury, The 
humbk Petition of Rowland Williams, D.D., of Broad- 
chalke, Wilts, 

Respectfully sheweth — That your Petitioner has heard 
that Convocation will be asked to proceed to judgment of a 
certain Essay of which he is author. Not being legal adviser to 
your reverend assembly, he offers no opinion as to the expediency 
of such proceeding, but humbly prays that, before judgment 
pass on any book or proposition for which he is responsible, he 

^ Present Bishop of Linpoln. 
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may be allowed an opportunity of hearing all the objections 
to it, and of answering to them in general and in particulars. 

Your Petitioner desires to be heard, not only on the technical 
issues to which a' defendant may be injuriously restricted in a 
court of law, but upon the broader topics of moral justification, 
which he believes to be largely afforded by the literature or signs 
of our times, and which he trusts your reverend House, in its 
wisdom, will not refuse to consider. 

The effect hitherto of a prosecution, accompanied by simul- 
taneous misrepresentations (elsewhere, but of such a kind as 
a prosecution tends to generate, or to encourage) has been the 
exclusion, from fair discussion, of nearly all those questions of 
sacred literature which your Petitioner has chiefly raised ; and 
whether he has looked to the ultra-latitudinarian or to the ultra- 
othodox side, amongst dominant organs of opinion, he has found 
hardly arguments to answer, chiefly personalities, to give pain. 

Your Petitioner would be most reluctant to believe that your 
reverend assembly, representing, as it ought, in some measure, 
the spiritual side of our Church and of the national conscience, 
would not treat with greater gravity and impartiality questions 
affecting the right esteem and interpretation of Holy Writ, and the 
character of a brother clergyman. He is persuaded you would 
not, after a literary hearing, treat as criminal, or as morally 
censurable, concessions from him, which have been thought 
laudable when made by. our own Bishop Middleton, in his work 
on the Greek article, as regards the eighth Psalm ; by Archbishops 
Newcome and Parker as regards many passages of the Minor 
Prophets ; by the very accurate Leusden and Hengstenberg, the 
most orthodox of foreign scholars, in respect of the twenty-second 
Psalm ; and by no less a dogmatist than Galvin, in a memorable 
note on the thirteenth chapter of Hosea. 

Your Petitioner believes Divine Revelation to be a spiritual, 
and not a mechanical process. He has endeavoured to solve 
new difficulties by ancient principles, and would interpret fresh 
facts or discoveries by the light of those truths which have been 
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most firmly held by evay saint in every age. If he had in any 
important respect erred, he would gladly be instructed better. 
He deprecates the suppression, by any means, of those general 
facts of literature or history, which may be explained differently by 
different divines, but which must be taken into account by all. 

Your Petitioner believes that the principles of justice in 
all nations require no man to be condemned without a chance 
of hearing. Without desiring to trespass on the time of your 
reverend assembly, he prays that this principle may be applied 
to his case. 

Lastly, your Petitioner, being physically disabled by the effects 
of an accident, prays that any hearing may be deferred to as 
distant a date as may consist with the convenience of Convocation. 

And your Petitioner will ever pray, &c. 

Rowland Williams, D.D. 

Broadckcdke Vicarage^ Salisbury^ April i6, 1864. 

On June 21st the report of the committee was laid 
before the Upper House, and a resolution for a synodical 
condemnation was moved and strongly urged upon the 
House by the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce). 

It was in vain the Bishop of London (Tait), with a 
higher wisdom, protested in a remarkable speech against 
the expediency of such action, and set forth the desir- 
ability of calming, instead of increasing the excitement 
prevailing in consequence of the Oxford declaration. The 
House having obtained an opinion — though the Govern- 
ment law officers had declined to give one — which satisfied 
them of the legality of their proceedings, the synodical con- 
demnation was agreed to (the Bishops of London and Lin- 
coln alone dissenting ^), and the concurrence of the Lower 

^ It is worthy of notice, that at the discussion (April 21) of the Bishop of 
Oxford^s motion for a synodical examination of the Essays and Ranews, the 
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House was requested. A stormy debate in the Jerusalem 
Chamber followed, which was continued on June 22 and 
24, when forcible arguments were brought forward against 
the measure, by the Deans of Westminster and Ely, Canons 
Selwyn and Heaviside, Archdeacon Sandford, Lord A. 
Hervey, Dr. C. Williams, &c., on the different grounds of 
its doubtful legality — the lack of precedent — the injustice 
and folly of condemning books at all — the ambiguity of 
the censure proposed — the aggravation of the mischief 
by the hot haste with which the deliberation was pressed 
upon the House. 

With regard to Dr. Williams* petition. Sir H. Thomp- 
son moved, for Canon Blakesley, that the Archbishop be 
requested to advise the House thereon ; he thought it 
was not competent to condemn a man unheard. The 
Dean of Ely considered the petition the one gleam of 
sunshine in the dark, dreary, uncomfortable subject ; know- 
ing the feelings of Dr. Williams as to the treatment he had 
received, he was surprised at his moderation, respectfulness, 
and conciliatory manner. 

After some very strong language had been used in 
opposition to Rowland Williams' petition, the Dean of 
Westminster spoke in favour of it. He said he did not 
wonder Dr. Williams considered himself aggrieved. He did 



Bishops who were present were equally divided, and the Archbishop gave the 
casting vote. The Bishops of Oxford, Salisbury, Gloucester, Llandaff, and 
St. Asaph voted for the motion ; the Bishops of London, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Ely, and St David's against it. 

At the 'synodical condemnation,' June 21, of the twenty-one members 
of whom the house is composed, only ten were present in addition to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. — Guardian^ 1864, pp. 411, 629. 
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not know whether the constitution of the House would 
permit of his being heard, but he regretted the constitu- 
tion of the House if it were not competent to do so ; that, 
his petition having been presented, they were bound to 
hear. him when he asked permission to plead on behalf 
of his reputation, his character, his fair fame, and fortune. 
He said he had two reasons for urging this. First, that he 
did not know Dr. Williams personally; second, because 
he had used severe, perhaps too severe, language on the 
tone and manner of his essay, and that he should now 
be ashamed of himself if he did not support his request 
to be heard in his own defence. The amendment was, 
however, lost ; but it was agreed the petition should be 
entered on the minutes. 

Canon Wordsworth avowed his generous intention of 
voting first for the condemnation of the book, and then 
proposing a rider offering to hear Rowland Williams after- 
wards. Lord A. Hervey and Dr. Chas. Williams objected 
entirely to such a course, castigatque auditque, &c. Minor 
considerations they were told tb lay aside ; but theSfe, they 
contended, were the considerations of justice and charity. 

Amid much excitement, the resolution for 'synodical 
condemnation' was carried by a majority of twenty. 
Thirty-nine voted for the condemnation, nineteen against 
it.^ Canon Wordsworth then moved his rider that Dr. 
Williams* petition be read. Canon Selwyn opposed such a 
rider as a mere mockery after a condemnation. A rider, 
he said, who goes before to stay judgment and execution 
may be a very good thing ; but a rider who comes when 

• ^ On this occasion only about one-third of the proctors of Convocation 
were present. 
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judgment is passed and execution done is of no use at 
all. He added, the House had chosen to occupy all these 
sittings with these discussions, while other important 
matters were set aside ; he could only say, in the words of 
the well-known poet, that the victory was not a grand one — 

' Cumque superba foret Babylon spolianda tropaeis 
Ausoniis, umbraque erraret Crassus inulta 
Bella geri placuit nuUos habitura triumphos.' 

The rider was negatived without a division. 

The same afternoon the Prolocutor took up to the 
Upper House the resolution of the Lower House concern- 
ing Essays and Reviews, A protest against the resolution 
was at the same time handed in, signed by the Dean of 
Westminster, Canon Selwyn, Canon Heaviside, Arch- 
deacon Moore, Archdeacon Lord A. Hervey, and others. 

Thus ended the debate in Convocation. The fear 
expressed by some of its members, that by pursuing such a 
course Convocation might bring itself into contempt in the 
eyes of the public, proved not to be altogether a groundless 
one ; nor was the wisdom which made itself heard by, 
a minority, much more striking than the majority — suffi- 
cient to save it from this result 

««««««« 

On June 24th Lord Houghton gave notice in the 
House of Lords that he intended to call the attention of 
the Government to the proceedings of Convocation with 
respect to the condemnation of the Essays and Reviews. 

Upon this, Rowland Williams addressed to him the 
following letter : — 

vol- II. ' M 
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To THE Right Hon. Lord Houghton. 

BroadchcUke Vicarage, June 26, 1864. — My Lord, — Observing 
that your lordship is good enough to meditate a question which 
concerns me, I trust it may not seem unduly obtrusive to offer a 
few suggestions in reference to it 

1. There would be no harm in the expression of any opinion 
by a few distinguished Divines, if it were taken as that of indi- 
viduals. The case now is, of a body professing officially to 
represent the national Church. 

2. It would be natural for 'Convocation to judge books on 
their moral or doctrinal side, if their judgment proceeded on 
literary cognisance after hearing, and after examination of 
authorities alleged. 

3. The Lower House of Convocation has refused a hearing to 
me, though I respectfully petitioned for one. Whatever moral 
weight might belong to a judgment, after hearing, can hardly be 
claimed for a tumultuous condemnation, without hearing, and 
without examination of authorities. 

4. The distinctive characteristic of my own position is, that 
I claim to respect all the doctrinal standards of my Church, while 
I acknowledge a bearing of literary research opposed to dominant 
traditions of mere scholars, or current hearsay among persons who 
have not examined duly the sacred text 

The vote of Convocation may mean only so much, that its 
members have never critically examined the Hebrew prophets, 

5; The nature of a suit in the Ecclesiastical Courts is to deal 
only with legal issues. The Defendants in such a suit are 
excluded from all the moral bearings which depend upon literary, 
scientific, or other research. Convocation, by refusing to hear 
me, has declared I shall be heard nowhere. For no fitter place 
could be devised for all the collateral inquiries to be taken into 
account. 

6. If ever har?h treatment has betrayed me into any harsh 
expression, it may be more than justified by this irrational, if not 
unconstitutional, proceeding. 
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7. Law belongs to lawyers, I gather from Cripps — a fair 
authority that no such right, or power, belongs to Convocation. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship's obliged 
servant, Rowland Williams. 

' If,' he again wrote, some time afterwards, when review- 
ing the subject, ' a hearing had been possible, it would have 
thrown light upon two interesting questions ; first, whether 
any part of Christ's faith, or of the Church of England's 
discipline, had ever been bond, fide in issue between any 
Bishop and myself; and secondly, with still more conclu- 
sive light, whether any portion of either had ever been the 
object of the joint attack or hostile confederacy on the 
part of the seven Essayists.' 

• • • • • • * ' 

A debate succeeded in the House of Lords, when, on 
July 15th, Lord Houghton, in the interest of freedom of 
opinion and liberty of conscience, asked her Majesty's 
Government whether Convocation had the right of pro- 
nouncing judgments, without special licence from the 
Crown ; whether the censure would have any meaning 
without such licence ; and whether the members of that 
body would not render themselves liable to proceedings at 
common law, consequent on such judgment 

He referred especially to the censure passed on the 
Essays and Reviews^ regretting that such a work had been 
selected by Convocation as the first of an Index Expurga 
torius with which literature seemed threatened, and feared 
that a dangerous precedent would thus be established. 

He spoke of the grave nature of the injury done to 
individuals, if the censures really meant anything, and 
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with regard to Rowland Williams, he said, *The fact 
that Dr. Williams, after having made a strong application 
to Convocation to be heard in his defence, was refused 
permission, and condemned unheard, I am sure will be 
repulsive to your lordships' sense of justice. In a letter 
he has written to me. Dr. Williams complains of this act 
of injustice.' 

After quoting from the above letter, Lord Houghton 
continued — * I feel deeply, not only this act of injustice, 
but also the mistake Convocation has made, in diverging 
from the path of useful and practical reform on which it 
has entered of late years, to an attempt to limit freedom of 
expression and thought in the country.' 

In conclusion, Lord Houghton asked her Majesty's 
Government whether they had taken, or were willing to 
take, the opinion of the law officers of the Crown as to 
the power of Convocation to pass synodical judgment upon 
books, whether written by clergymen or laymen. 

The Lord Chancellor said the laws regulating the 
Church were passed at the Reformation, and by these the 
supremacy of the Crown was secured and guarded in the 
strictest manner. The Crown was the source of all juris- 
diction, spiritual as well as temporal )* and if the clei^ 
usurped any such jurisdiction without the special warrant 
of the sovereign, they incurred the penalty of 2. prcsmunire. 
In the present case, no sentence on any person had been 
passed, and what was called a synodical judgment was, in 
fact, no judgment at all, but simply a series of phrases,^ 

^ * It was, no doubt,* the Lord Chancellor said, *a well labricated form 
of words, but it was so oily and saponaceous, that no one could grasp it. 
Like an eel, it escaped from one's hand ; it was something or nothing, but it 
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from which nothing distinct could be gathered. Offence 
was attributed to a volume written by several persons ; but 
no individual was condemned, and each author might 
assert that the portion censured was the work of another. 
As a judgment, the sentence had no meaning, but the 
question raised by the proceeding was one of considerable 
importance. Having quoted passages from the old statutes 
referring to Convocation, he pointed out the legal conse- 
quences to which the Bishops might expose themselves. 
He hoped they would pause for their own sakes, and not 
carry Convocation beyond its proper limits. It was not 
the intention of Government to take any further steps in 
the matter.^ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
and the Bishop of Oxford, spoke in defence of the action 
taken by Convocation. 

««««««« 

The Bishop of Salisbury and his friends lost no oppor- 
tunity of expressing their discontent with the judgment, 
and appealed to it as a fresh sign, that the appellate juris- 
diction needed re-adjustment, by which they meant that 
they wished all the lay legal element in it to be eliminated, 
considering that in ecclesiastical matters * the spirituality 
of England was sufficient and meet of itself to administer 
all such offices and duties as to their rooms spiritual doth 
appertain.' 

was not a synodical judgment^ — a sentence the keen satire of which, together 
with that which characterized his entire speech, called down upon Lord 
Westbury an indignant retort from the Bishop of 0?cford [Wilberforce]. 

1 Times, July 16, 1864. 
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In Easter week the Bishop published a letter to the 
Archdeacons of his diocese in answer to the addresses of 
sympathy which he had received from his clergy on the 
loss of his suit. The letter contained a statement of the 
motives which, his lordship said, had determined his 
mode of conducting the suit — ^his choice of the statute 
under which he instituted proceedings — and his decision of 
not appealing from the Interlocutory Judgment. 

This letter appeared to Rowland Williams to give an 
erroneous impression of the course affairs had taken, and 
to correct this he wrote the following letter to the Bishop, 
which appeared in the Salisbury Journal: — 

THE RECENT DECISION OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
To the Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ April i8, 1864. 

My Dear Lord Bishop, — It might seem so very improper to 
assume a critical attitude in regard to a letter addressed by your 
lordship to various Archdeacons, that I shall endeavour to avoid 
doing so. Yet, since the letter greatly concerns me, and has 
through the Salisbury Journal reached my parishioners, whose 
good opinion I value, I beg permission to explain to your lord- 
ship and to them the enormous difficulty which I feel in 
harmonizing the statements of the letter with the course of recent 
events. 

First, I find the letter speaking of the ' great advantage to an 
offender from having to meet fewer charges, and so a narrower 
range of argument* No one would be led by this language to 
suppose that your lordship's advocates endeavoured before the 
Privy Council to narrow the range of argument by forbidding me 
to enter upon the merits of the case, and by restricting me to a 
-consideration of the amount of penalty, while I endeavoured to 
argue the entire subject from beginning to end. 
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Near where I write is treasured a document, signed by Sir 
R. Phillimore, in which notice is given to the Privy Council and 
to myself, that he will object to any argument from me which is 
not confined to the amount of penalty.^ I am glad to hear that 
this iniquitous attempt had not your lordship^s approval; but 
it was made by your advocate, and its responsibility falls upon his- 
employer. The excuse for it was, that if any part of the subject 
was re-argued, the whole must be. I blew that excuse to the 
winds by exclaiming, ' Nothing, my lords, will give me greater 
pleasure than to argue out every part of my Essay and of the Indict- 
ment* I have been seeking for years nothing but a hearing.'"^ 
The Privy Council neither extended the range of argument so far 
as I wished, nor narrowed it, as your lordship's advocate desired, 
but took a middle course. Whatever method may exist for 
reconciling these facts with the statements in your lordship's 
letter, I have not succeeded in discovering it 

Secondly, I find your lordship exhibiting great benignity in 
not having chosen to proceed by a severe statute of Elizabeth, but 
by the general Ecclesiastical Law, as being more mercifiil. If 
my gratitude for this consideration should appear lukewarm, let it 
be remembered that the statute of Elizabeth would have allowed 
the prosecution to quote only the 'Articles,' which hardly 
seemed to bear on my case ; while the general Ecclesiastical Law 
enabled your lordship's advocate to quote the strongest passages 
pf the Liturgy, and so deepened the pressure and tightened the 
meshes of the net of * heresy.' I doubt if our faithful brethren of 
the laity woiild have conjectiured this circumstance firom the manner 
in which the letter glides over it Nor do I wish to stake my 
memory against your lordship's, which is probably far better ; but 
I believe it is quite a mistake to represent the statute of Elizabeth 

'* *The Counsel for the Respondent will contend that Appellant must 
confine his argument to objecting to the character or extent of the punishment 
inflicted by the sentence from which the appeal is granted.* Signed by counsel 
lor the Respondent. — Supplemented case on behalf of Respondent, 
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as not giving an opportunity of retractation ; but this is irrelevant, 
since I had nothing to retract 

If I may venture to touch on a point of language, I entirely 
miss that sense of delicacy of phrase which might have been 
expected frqiA your lordship, when you use so freely (not to say 
offensively) the terms ^Offender* and ^ Punishment,^ The law 
of this realm, by which you, my lord, and I alijce hold our 
benefices, has not sanctioned these terms as appropriate to me or 
my case ; and I should have thought, courtesy would not suggest 
their gratuitous employment I do not envy the faculty of 
employing phrases, which, with a certain unctuous softness, give 
pain, by disparagement of persons or prejudgment of questions, 
while they prove nothing. 

The 'scruple' which seems to have deterred your lordship's 
conscientious mind from appealing to the Privy Council, while 
it saw no harm in the Coiut of Arches, is too singular not to 
deserve notice. In the Court which enjoys your lordship's 
preference, a solitary lawyer, with no special knowledge of 
theology, adjudicates, and may happen to condenm that doctrinal 
hymn of the Ordination Service, which elsewhere your lordship 
rejoices to have sung. In the higher court, four lawyers, of far 
greater eminence, sit, and are assisted by prelates, though some of 
these latter may have already committed themselves against the 
defendants. Ordinary minds might attach greater weight to this 
higher court; but it labours under the objection (fetal, in your 
lordship's eyes) of deriving its commission from the Queen 
of England. Whereas the Lower Court is supposed to have a 
certain consecration in being commissioned by his Grace of 
Canterbury. I confess my own hope, that such an exaltation of 
the Crosier against the Sceptre may not find an echo in the 
hearts of our countr)mien in general. 

Evidently, in your lordship's mind, the preference is so strong 
that it grows into a prophecy. You pronounce it to be * a most 
probable consequence, that all our ecclesiastical jurisdiction may be 
so remodelled as to leave ^the Spirituality of England^ unfettered 
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* to declare and determine all doubts ' with clergymen who open, 
as far as they can, the Bible to the people. If this aspiration, 
in the form of a prediction, only meant that our lower courts, 
as well as our higher, -should have the aid of theologians sufficiently 
learned and judicious to discourage partisan litigation, I should be 
the last person to object to it If, as I fear, my lord, it means 
that either the policy or the prepossessions of our episcopate 
should be substituted for a legal construction of the Thirty-nine 
Articles as a measure of clerical teaching, I confess it seems to me 
to betray conceptions and aspirations in regard to the Church 
which, emanating from Oxford, have been insinuated more pro- 
foundly than the public is aware, in quarters highly influential, and 
which^ if they ever triumph over the checks now imposed on 
them, will exercise a disastrous influence upon all that is truly 
Protestant in England. 

I have no wish to pray in a newspaper; but as 'the blue 
sky is over all,' so I trust the great Author of Light has a blessing 
also for those of His children who s^ek light, and who seek it 
in sincerity. 

I desire to remain, my lord, your lordship's most dutifiil son 
and servant, 

Rowland Williams. 



A correspondence of some moment took place a short 
time afterwards, between Rowland Williams and his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Some remarks which fell 
from the Archbishop in his speech in Convocation, relative 
to the appeal to the Privy Council, as reported in the 
Guardian of June 29th, seeming to require some explana- 
tion and correction, he thus addressed his Grace : — 
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TO THi MOST REV, THE RIGHT HON. HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP 

OF CANTERBURY. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ July 2, 1864. 

My Lord Archbishop, — ^With your Grace's permission I 
wish to ask, whether a report in this week's Guardian ^ of your 
Grace's speech in Convocation is genuine. 

The impression to be gathered from that report is, that certain 
explanations given by me before the Judicial Committee, on the 
special point of Propitiation, materially affected your Grace's 
judgment on that point, and led so far to a sentence more merciful 
than the language of the original Essay might have merited. 

My own recollection, on the contrary, is, that the point of 
Propitiation was, in obedience to a hint from the Court, sur- 
rendered by the other side, without argument, and that I was 
prevented by the Lord Chancellor's prohibition from so much as 
entering upon the point at all. Any systematic divine, who has 
compared the guarded language of Bishop Butler's Analogy^ and 
the citations in Penrose and Hampden, with some loose expressions 
now in fashion, may readily conjecture what my argument would 
have been upon Propitiation \ but, in fact, it consisted of absolute 
silence. 

I earnestly hope it may not be wrong, to ask your Grace's 
attention to this curious instance of the accuracy of contem- 
poraneous history, when guaranteed by the highest imaginable 
authority^ 

A few years hence, if any question arise as to the manner in 
which I stated the doctrine of Propitiation before the Judicial 
Committee, my most solemn asseverations might be held ridiculous 
in comparison of the calm and crushing confutation with which 
they would seem to have been anticipated by your Grace. Yet, 
if there exists any official record of the proceedings, I should 
wish it compared witl^ my recollection. 

Something like the statement ascribed to your Grace in the 

^ Guardian^ June 29, 1864. 
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Guardian^s report might be made, with appearance of colour, as 
to the doctrine oi Justification. On this point I certainly argued, 
that my Essay required only a relative construction, to be in 
harmony with the Articles of the Church ; and I dwelt on the 
inconsistency of a Prosecution, which assailed in one what all 
High Churchmen, from Bishop Bull to Archbishop Lawrence, and 
Alexander Knox, with the followers of the last, have been in the 
habit of sa)ring. All this, however, would be entirely distinct 
and even different, from the account which the Guardian repre- 
sents your Grace as giving, with much solemnity, in the Upper 
House of Convocation- 
It is ever a source of great perplexity to imagine how, on the 
point of Propitiation, which had been surrendered without argu- 
ment, there could have been room for any such vote, or adjudica- 
tion, on your Grace's part, as the narrative in the Guardian seems 
intended to explain. 

I need not multiply apologies for troubhng your Grace with 
inquiry upon a point, to which the scene of the speech, the 
dignity of the speaker, and the great importance of judicial 
accuracy, give in the eyes of the observant portion of the public 
something more than a personal interest 

I have the honour to be your Grace's very obedient servant, 

Rowland Williams. 
the archbishop of canterbury to rowland williams. 

Lambeth Palace ^ July 6, 1864. 

Reverend Sir, — You have full right to ask for an explanation 
of my words respecting yourself in the recent meeting of Con- 
vocation. 

When the Bishop of London objected that the proposed report 
of the Upper House omitted all mention of passages in the 
Essays and Reviews on the subject of the Propitiatory Sacrifice, 
and that the framers of it must therefore deem them unobjection- 
able, it never occurred to me that he could be referring to the twelfth 
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Article of Charge, which was withdrawn by counsel, for I could 
hardly suppose that the Bishop of London would press against the 
framers of the report the omission of a passage which the adverse 
counsel had thought insufficient to support his case. My thoughts 
were entirely directed to the fifteenth Article of Charge, relating 
to the grounds of our acceptance with God, through faith in the 
atoning or propitiating sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ On 
this charge you will remember there was a long argument, in 
the course of which you so explained your statement that " Justi- 
fication by Faith may have meant the peace of mind, or sense of 
Divine approval, which comes of trust in a righteous God," as to 
satisfy me that your views were not inconsistent with the Articles 
of our Chiwch. I wrote your words down, and could now quote 
them, if you care to know what I wrote. 

I am sorry not to have answered your inquiry earlier, but I have 
been very much beset by important business. I shall be happy to 
answer any other question you like to put to me on the subject, 
if the above explanation does not solve the difficulty. 

I am. Reverend Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

C. T. Cantuar. 

TO THE MOST REV, THE RIGHT HON, HIS GRACE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

Broadchalhe Vicarage^ July 8, 1864, 

My Lord Archbishop, — I have the honour to acknowledge, 
with thanks, the condescension of your Grace's reply to my letter. 

There would be no use in troubling your Grace ferther than 
with an explanation why the reply is not quite satisfactory to me. 

Propitiation^ as the XXXI. Article of the English Church 
teaches, is that act of the Saviour upon the cross, by which the 
repentance of all mankind is rendered {potentialiter) acceptable 
to God. 

Justification^ as the ' Homily on Salvation,' laid down for our 
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guidance in the XI. Article of our Church, teaches us, is the 
Divine forgiveness of each person's sin, upon their individual act 
of faith and repentance. 

Propitiation took place once only; Justification is renewed, 
so long as the world lasts. 

The two ideas may be closely connected; but ought in 
scientific theology to remain distinct, as our Reformers haVe dis- 
tinguished them. 

There are, at least, three main disputes, within the pale of the 
English Church, as to the operations of Propitiatory Sacrifice ; 

1. Whether it implies a change in the Divine purpose ; or is a 
condition in carrying out that purpose. 

2. Whether it is a penal compensation for guilt, or a religious 
and sacrificial condition of forgiveness. 

3. Whether its cardinal act, the Saviour's death, has a san- 
guinary value, or only a sacrificial symbolism ? 

Whichever of the above three sets of alternative a clergyman 
may prefer, he may, without inconsistency, teach either the 
Evangelical, or the old-fashioned Anglican, view oi Justification. 

My own appeal to the Judicial Committee of her Majesty's 
Privy Council comprehended three critical issues, turning upon (i) 
Inspiration, (2) Propitiation, (3) Justification. 

Upon the first and third I was heard at length ; but on the 
second I was not heard, because practically I was not indicted. 

Most persons, after reading your Grace's speech in Convoca- 
tion, will inevitably infer, as historical facts, that I was both heard 
by the Judicial Committee on the question of Propitiation^ and 
that I to some extent explained away my own language. 

In drawing these inferences they will arrive, by correct reason- 
ing, at two erroneous conclusions. 

However, I have no wish to cause your Grace trouble ; though 
some consideration of the speech in Convocation, in connection 
with the indictment, and with recognized Theological distinctions, 
might suggest that there has been something said which might 
be modified; and though a former description, in a charge 
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kt York, of my Prophetical Hermeneutics, and a challenge to me, 
also uttered at York, to prove the impossibility of Miracles, or the 
imreality of the Resurrection (as if it were my wish to prove either, 
or in any way my concern to do so), might also deserve modi- 
fication. 

But I have formerly borne more grievous things, and will 
endeavour to bear this among them. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your Grace's very obedient servant, 

Rowland Williams. 

the archbishop to rowland williams. 

Addingtim Parky Croydon, July 15, 1864. 

Reverend Sir, — I have read with satisfaction your letter to 
the Record, on the subject of our correspondence ; and I am glad 
you have thus put the matter on its right footing, and that with 
my sanction. I had thought of myself addressing the Guardian 
on the subject ; but such a notice would now be superfluous. 

I am. Reverend Sir, yours faithfully, 

C. T. Cantuar. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LETTERS: FEBRUARY, \Z()y^MARCHy 1864. 

I. 

To THE Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Natal. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Feb. 9, 1863. — Accept my best thanks 
for the welcome present of the second part of your interesting 
work.^ 

You will not doubt that my sympathies have been substantially 
with you all along ; although, as an ex-Fellow of the least arithmeti- 
cal body in Europe, I was less inclined, or qualified, than mankind 
in general, * to do suras upon Mount Sinai.' The ground upon 
which you enter in your second part is to me more interesting, 
and at the same time more debateable. You must expect each 
step in the argument to cost you a battle. 

e.g. The argument from the names of the Psalms is well 
worthy of consideration (and had been touched, I think, by 
Delitzsch), but abounds in openings for cavil, and even for fair 
doubt I have been in the habit of thinking Psalm Ixviii. otie 
of the earliest in the collection, and, but for the ^D^n (^^p\np) 
at Jerusalem in verse 30, if not in spite of that Davidical sign, 
should carry it back into the times of priests or judges, thinking it 
the war song of the old priestly conquerors, when they crossed 
the Jordan or assailed Jericho. (Compare the ark going out 
against the PhiHstines.) But how can I be confidant of such an 

^ The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined, London : Long- 
mans, 1S62. 
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impression, when the judgment of such men as Ewald bring 
down the Psalm to the return from Babylon ? 

The argument from moisture in Genesis ii. 6 is not strong, and 
might even be inverted ; for the negative may be carried on from 
the preceding clauses, as e.g. in Psalm i. 5, so that it would mean, 
* no mist watered the ground.' 

The suggestion of Moreh for Moriah seems ingenious, and not, 
I think, inherently improbable; but, on sharply controverted 
ground, conjecture can hardly hope to be admitted. 

What you say of the general agreement of good critics in the 
main and cardinal points, however, seems to me quite true, and 
important Nor do I think any one can deny the entire fairness, 
and accuracy in stating the opponent's view, with which your 
whole argument proceeds. And, although, where the opening 
of an enquiry is the thing really objected to, all sorts of objec- 
tions may be urged on the score of triviality of special points, and 
the far ' greater importance of the sentiments supposed to be 
endangered, I think and hope an impression must be gradiially 
produced, and an attention at least awakened, which (to put your 
merit on the lowest ground) .will develop truer conclusions, if your 
own should not turn out true. 

To say that my 'own mind is not quite prepared to accept all 
parts of your volume, is perhaps only another way of saying that 
I have never considered the details of the subject so fully as they 
deserve \ or that there will always be ropm for varieties of impres- 
sion about details. 

My greatest difference at present is, that I conceive more 
traditional history (pedigrees, songs, visions, and the like) to be 
encrusted and preserved in the Book of Genesis, and the early- 
Exodus, than your criticisms seem to imply. Such would have 
been the view of Bunsen ; such is the view of Ewald. But I am 
prepared to expect any amount of adornment from the exaggera- 
tion of floating legend ; and, if I pause on what, so soon as the 
principle of criticism is admitted (as I do admit it), is but the 
threshold of more advanced views, it may be so partly from old. 
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associations, and from the duties of an office which inclined, if it 
did not compel, me to err, if at all, upon the side of caution and 
reserve, rather than rashness. 

At all events, it is high time that some one should speak out. 
Your position, ability, and power of clear statement, concurring 
with a conscientious conviction, have placed you in the front of the 
battle. You have a laige measure of my agreement, and a larger 
of my sympathy. • It will require a few years to decide what 
results freedom of criticism should engender ; one main point now 
is, that criticism should be free. 

Another of my greatest differences is, that I am not yet pre- 
pared to bring the name of Jehovah down to the date of Samuel ; 
but I have implied that already above ; and it may be long 
association of the idea with Moses, which prevents me from 
detaching -it, rather than pure reason. 

II. 
To THE Same. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Salisbury, July i, 1863. — My thanks are 
again due for the third part of your important work, which, owing 
to its having reached me as I was on the pdint of starting for my 
London campaign, I have yet been able only to inspect cursorily, 
but which I see that I am likely to find fully equal, if not even 
sui>erior, in interest, to its predecessors. 

You have seen, probably, a clever and sympathizing paper, by ; 
Scherer, in the Revue des deux Mondes, 

From the only specimen which I have yet seen of Ernest 
Kenan's Life of our Lord, I fear it will be less an auxiliary than 
might have been hoped, to those who would free literature, but not 
destroy reverence. 

Business bustle, and much nervous agitation, prevented me 
from calling on you while in town. We had the lively satisfaction of 
hearing the judgment in Long's case against the Bishop of Cape 
Town ; which, by clipping the lawn sleeves a little in that region, 
may render them less warlike in their flutterings. 

VOL. II. N 
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III. 

To E. O. P. 

Broadchalke, Oct, 19, 1863. — This St. Luke's summer, which you 
credulously talk about, seems inclined to open up gleams as in a 
wet autumn. My own rationalizing explanation of it is, that after 
the atmosphere has been disturbed by the gales of the equinox, it 
settles down about the middle of October, because the layers of 
heat and cold have found their level in the air for a time. 

Let us, however, be thankful for the effect, whatever its cause. 

.... The Lord Chancellor has returned to London, a sign 
probably of judgment being prepared against the second week 
or so in November. 

IV. 

To THE Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Natal. 

Jan, 22, 1,864- — My dear Lord Bishop, — I had been too 
long in thanking you for the welcome present of your fourth part, 
and was meditating an attempt at making my thanks more worth 
by interspersing a few critical remarks, when my library ladder, 
slipping under me a week ago, caused a heavy fall, and disabled 
me for a time from anything involving a strain of thought. 

Now I will not delay longer begging you to accept my best 
thanks, which each succeeding part seems to deserve better than 
the last « 

Of course the very fact of your getting on ground less obvious, 
if not more disputable, renders you at once more interesting 
to critics, and less manifest to the many. 

I had often revolved in my own mind the serious problem of 
Hebrew being the language of the Canaanites, without reaching 
any determinate solution. You bring out strongly the fact, 
though I hardly see that you explain it Professor Newman, 
in the beginning of his Hebrew Monarchy , has a mode of cutting 
the knot, which you do not seem to adopt, though possibly you 
lead in its direction. Dean Milman, in a note to his generally 
excellent preface to the last edition of the History of the Jews^ 
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suggests some difficulties in the way of your Samuel authorship of 
the early part of the Pentateuch, which may deserve your con- 
sideration j though it would be, perhaps, a temptation- to meet 
them by looking on to Solomon's reign, rather than back to the 
age of Moses. Certainly, Milman claims too much by including 
Deuteronomy as Mosaic ; though I doubt the existence of evidence 
strong enough to bring down the materials of Genesis and Exodus 
to so low a date as you do. Possibly you would concede antiquity 
to the materials, if a more recent date were allowed to the 
'redaction.' 

Jacob's marrying at seventy-seven (if you make out the age, 
which I do not quite remember), is a fresh and almost comical 
instance of difficulty in the strictly historical view. 

Upon the whole, I am more distinct upon the Christian recti- 
tude of the principle of free enquiry, than confident as to many of 
the details, which, with the freshness so natural to an original 
investigator, you multiply indefinitely. The doubtfulness of your 
Psalm argument, I think I ventured to indicate before. Though 
many readers must now begin to apprehend the scope and 
compass of your argument, a comprehensive summary of the whole 
will probably be convenient hereafter. 

I have been reading — rather against doctor's permission — 
the new life of Theodore Parker, by Weiss, a book too exciting 
for me just now. It is full of Yankeeisms, and things which repel ; 
especially sixteen lines of Latin with twelve mistakes in them ; but 
the originality and freshness of the book are very wonderful. It 
is needless to say in how many respects his conclusions are non- 
Anglican; but such minds as his open up fresh fields, and 
suggest matter more capable (as I perhaps paradoxically think) 
of being assimilated to our system, than the common old 
Unitarians, with their mixture of bondage to the Letter and slow- 
ness to apprehend the Idea, which makes them hash up the first 
chapter of St John. Mere denomlnationalists do not see that 
Biblical criticism opens up difficulties, and also offers privileges, 
common to all religious communities : for which, therefore, no one 
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has a right to throw a stone at his neighbour. Now, that is just 
what men like Theodore Parker bring out ; and so, without being 
one of us, they are more for us than against us. — Farewell, and 
foigive the disjointed talk of a man with a broken head. 

With thankful doubts, but not doubtful thanks^ I am very 
faithfully yours. 

V. 

To THE Rev. A. Jessopp. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Salisbury, Feb, 13, 1864. — I have read 
your Atys, and am not frantic But, however cleverly such 
subjects may be rendered, they chiefly suggest to me, how 
hopeless it is to interest the inheritors of new thoughts and 
traditions in a circle oi old ones, not always explicable, and if 

explained, perhaps repulsive I return the poem, which is 

clever enough, though it is hard to reproduce the horror of frenzy 
and mutilation, ^duch speaks in the more than Abelard shrieks of 
the original 

You apply Conningsby's Theory of Youth to the Apostles ; of 
whom, unless in St. John's case, it would be difficult to prove ; but 
probably the Christian revelation, like others, was the work of the 
young, rather than of the old. Some fine remarks on that point 
were made by Chateaubriand in his historical lectures, * Etudes.^ 

Touching the judgment of the Privy Council, it is timid and 
uninstructive, and about three parts satisfies me with a redress, for 
which I ought to be thankftil; but falls short of a justice with 
which I should be cbntented. 

However, it is a comfort to have the worst errors, and most 
l)ersonal inconveniences, of the Court below set aside : and the 
step in direction of freedom for the Church is very decided ; 
possibly as much as she could just now bear. 

Our trip to the sea was a mistake in respect of the whirl by- 
rail, and excitement of the sea ; but I feel to-day as if I were 
recovering my ground lost by the trip. 

I have many letters to write, and some dulness unfitting for 
the work. 
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To A FORMER PUPIL. 

J*e^, 19, 1864. — It gave me great pleasure to receive your 
letter of friendly congratulation on the success of our recent 
appeal. 

My own feeling has been that my own cause (that of free 
criticism, as distinct from doctrine) was won under Dr. Liishing- 
ton, substantially at least, and on its merits ; but that personal 
entanglements remained, which it was very desirable should 
be done away ; and this has now been attained. 

The 'public* could never have understood that a man had 
substantially won his cause whom they saw * suspended ' and 
virtually fined. 

Slowly now, an apprehension wilt penetrate John Bull's heavy 
mind that our Reformers neither intended nor devised any other 
view than the true view, whatever that may be, to prevail in ques- 
tions of literature ; and they did not eftibody in our formularies 
the same positive statements on such questions as the Book of 
Daniel and the Epistle to the Hebrews, as they did on doctrines 
of Christian faith and practice, because they felt them to belong 
to distinct regions of inquiry, importance, and moral certainty. 

Not that I dare deny some difficulties to be ahead of the 
Church's bark; but, however she may steer thrpugh them, it would 
never have availed her for good to have dashed herself against .the 
rock of literary or historical fact, or even strong probability. 

I have neither doubted the possibility of 'Miracles,' nor . 
wished to deny their actual occurrence ; and, although I cannot 
help seeing that various difficulties beset the evidence for many par- 
ticular miracles, I have been led to this practical conclusion, that 
the best attested miracles may confirm the highest hopes of man, * 
but never contradict his highest conscience. Hence, they 
certainly err who make the proper proof of Christianity mere 
miracle, as apart from power for good, and moral pregnancy. 

But, if it had not been for my accidental association with 
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Baden Powell, and for some controversial exaggerations elsewhere, 
I was hardly mixed up with the question of miracles ; but only in 
protest against such a view as puts all our doctrines in the 
harshest form, and then crams them down the throat of our reluc- 
tant reason with a rod of miracle. 

My Prophets^ have been much interrupted, but make a 
lingering and intermittent progress. 

I hope you are happy in your watery moors, and not degenera- 
ting from a life of literary thoughtfulness, as well as practical 
usefulness. 

VIL 

To AN Earnest Inquirer. 

BroadchcUke Vicarage, Salisbury, Feb. 25, 1864. — I was not 
likely to forget the interesting, though difficult, questions which 
you were good enough to put to me. There is hardly any greater 
comfort or pleasure in a series of fretting anxieties (too much of a 
controversial kind), than to be of any use to any one seeking 
direction or information on the questions which concern us most, 
and which, intricate enough in themselves, are rendered more so 
by the jealousies with which they are surrounded. Pray, never 
hesitate to ask me anjrthing you like ; only do not be surprised if 
my answer is sometimes one of hesitation. 

It is very natural you should have found Bishop Colenso's 
books dry. The critical work which he has undertaken is hardly 
a pleasant one to do, though in some respects necessary to be 
done. Dr. Stanley's works (notwithstanding a courtier-like skill 
in avoiding difficulties) are more attractive for English readers, and 
preserve the religious feeling, with a tolerable, though not always 
adequate or consistent, appreciation of the extent to which the 
story has been shaped by the imagination of those who trans- 
mitted it. Dean Milman once wrote to me, that what the 
world wants is a keener perception of the poetical character of 

^ Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, See p. 22cx 
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parts, especially the earlier parts, of the Bible. * This work ' (he 
added) * will be done slowly, but, in my opinion, surely.' In other 
words, what the world seems to me to want, is a perception that 
the religion, with which the Bible as a whole impresses us, is a true 
religion ; but that in its associations, accidents, and personal short 
comings, it has had no supernatural exemption from those incidents 
of human nature which we find in the transmission of our moral 
sentiments in general, strengthened as these are by historical 
examples, but having a fresh germ in ourselves, and yet needing a 
constant glance heavenward, a tone of mind compounded of 
prayer and of resolve, in order to keep them sound, and free from 
all warping influences. Again, to vary the expression, the great 
object to be set always before our consciences is * the Father of 
our spirits,' the Eternal Being : and it is an infinite aid to have the 
records of words and deeds of men who have lived in a like 
spiritual faith, and who can kindle us afresh ; yet it is a great mis- 
take to make them in such a sense our foundation, that, if their 
deeds or writings appear human, the truth to which they bear 
witness should seem to have nothing else to depend upon. 

Miss Cobbe, who writes in Fraser^ and whose little book, called 
The Cities of the Past^ would interest you, is one of the most 
vigorous writers on the side of freedom of religious thought. She 
goes as far as Theodore Parker, whose ultra-American liberalism 
we naturally rather shrink from \ but of whom, if I had to choose 
between him and the formal maintainers of traditionalism, I 
would say he was the least evil of the two. The fault of that 
'advanced' schoolls analogous to that of those who throw pre- 
cedents to the winds in politics; they trust everything to their 
own * intuitions,' and so they have no safeguard against occasional 
delusions. The book recently written by E. Renan says many 
pretty things, and raises difficulties, some of which we cannot 
answer, but it is fiiU of conjectures, which rest on nothing but the 
author's lively imagination, and it is as arbitrary in its denials as 
the strictest school are in their affirmations. 
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I do not expect to alter, or improve upon the main outlines 
of mjr Christianity and Hinduism^ which you are good enough 
to be pleased with ; but the details as to particular^ books may 
require to be filled up differpndy. For instance, the Book of 
Deuteronomy is probably much later than I have there imagined. 
If all goes well, I hope in a year or so to put out a series of 
sermons, which shall be, as it were, Essays and Reviews applied to 
the Pulpit^ in which I should endeavour chiefly to improve people 
and make them better, yet throw out largely that they must fear, 
love, and obey their Maker, for better reasons than the supposed 
infallibility of even writers justly held sacred, or the certainty of 
stories, which, though falling doubtless within the compass of 
omnipotence, are still, from the lapse of ages, and from the 
proneness of men (always, and specially in early times, and when 
stricken with awe) to indulge their imagination, not the most solid 
ground of belief in Him whose providence encompasses us day 
by day. * 

The early histpry of the Quakers has been very instructive to 
me, as showing how men weak and fanciful in a thousand things 
may yet be the living vehicles of an abiding power of spiritual 
truth. Add common sense, and an ecclesiastical organization, to 
primitive Quakerism, and it would be very nearly what the world 
is now labouring with, or groaning for. 

A severe fall, occurring at a critical time, has a little shaken 
me. Nor am I altogether contented with the course and conclu- 
sion of recent proceedings. On the whole, however, we have 
obtained a larger measure of success than the world predicted ; 
and literary criticisms (apart from articulate * doctrine '), being now 
free, will enable the Church of England to work out, I hope, her 
salvation, at all events her destiny. Amongst the consolations 
which have attended the ending, I reckon the many pleasant 
letters which it has brought me, including your own. 
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viii. ^ 

To THE Rev. Joseph Matthews. ^ 

March 16, 1864. — ^Though amongst the later of my congratu- 
lations, your letter was by no means one of the least welcome. 

It^is well to have the affair ended, and especially for it to have 
ended witli a legal sanction of that amount of freedom which it 
always seemed natural to expect, and which 'the Church greatly 
needs. If it were not for the tumults raised by 'the other side,' 
I should hardly think the triumph so great, as they, by their 
indignation, appear to consider it 

A quarter of a centiury back, the wonder would have been, 
that formularies intended to embody, and on the whole embodying 
for practical purposes, the doctrines of faith and practice, should 
be strained to limit the natural course of literary research in the 
region of fact Whether we shall be able ultimately to maintain 
that position of a divine religion, humanly expressed in books, 
and fairly enough organized in our ecclesiastical arrangements, is 
a question on which I can well imderstand that opinions may 
differ, but on which I am responsible only for what I have 
endeavoured to maintain ; least of all so, for the extreme opposite 
of what I have arrived at 

Your friend, the Bishop of Natal, is now safe as far as his 
direct criticism or his affinity to the Essayists is concerned 

The wisdom of your college, in forbidding his accepted books 
to be read,2 is not unlike Dr. Primrose's strict orders that the 
guineas, with which his daughters were entrusted, should never be 
changed or expended 

My own general notion is, that so long as the power of stating 
truly Biblical facts is not wrested fipm us (as it has not been), we 
hold in our hands the all-important instrument of either defending 

^ Then Professor of Physical Science at St David's College and Pre- 
bendary of St David's. 

•The authorities at St David's College accepted the oflfer of Bishop 
Colenso's books, but placed them on shelves out of the reach of the students ! 
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what we have to defend, if defensible, or of modif)Tng it, if it 
ought to be modified A friend of mine, " though with an eye 
turned more ia the direction of changes than mine has been, 
wrote a dashing little paper in Macmillan on the Law and the 
Church. Miss Cobbe and others, in Fraser^ have written some 
striking, though advanced, papers. 

If all goes well with us here, I hope, a year or two hence, to 
put forth a series of sermons, starting with a few of my own, and 
adding thereto those of any friends who will help privately; so 
that the whole may bear to Essays and Reviews the same sort of 
relation as Plain Sermons did to the Tracts for the Times. I 
should endeavour to be as Anglican as possible, but should suffer 
criticisms to transpire fairly. So the reflective process of the 
Church would have a voice. 

IX. 

To THE Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Natal. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Salisbury, June 14, 1864. — My dear 
Lord Bishop, — ^An absence of some weeks from home has pre- 
vented me from acknowledging earlier, the Letter to the Laity 
of your diocesCj^ with which you have been good enough to 
favour me. 

I have read jt with the attention due to the importance of the 
questions which it raises, and trust it may produce all the effect 
which you aim at. 

Though my opinion can be worth little on the legal issues, 
I should certainly entertain a strong hope .they may be decided 
in your favour. I would say more than hope, if a certain quasi- 
Maurician tinge of doctrine were as clear to my own mind as the 
critical element in the controversy. 

Supposing it made out that you have received a legal wrong 
(which the other side will probably dispute), and supposing the 
Queen in Council to rectify the wrong inflicted by bishops whose 
jurisdiction is limited by Royal patent or pleasure, an entirely new 
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question, and one needing your utmost patience, wisdom, and 
energy, may arise as to the liberties and inclinations of the 
colonists, lay or clerical, of the diocese of Natal. I should hope 
they would see that their own right to an open Bible, and to the 
* liberation which Christ, the liberator of all men, purchased for 
us,' is involved even more deeply than the personal prerogative of 
their diocesan. In any case, it is probable there will be an agita- 
tion requiring your presence, and the ultimate issue will have to 
be decided by weapons more properly ' apostolic ' than any which 
mere courts of law suggest or admit 

The policy of the other side would be (as that of the Church 
of Rome has been, in her occasionally democratic phases) to use 
liberty, to destroy liberty. 

I need scarcely say, I wish you all success, and this not the 
less heartily because the particular line of action which my own 
prepossessions and position (modified, rather than fundamentally 
altered, by literary discoveries) prescribed to me, has been, for 
a series of years, such as to involve sympathy, rather than agree- 
ment with your own. 

Leaving graver matters, I venture, as a verbal criticism, to 
question that use of the verb eliminate in a good sense, which 
finds sanction in your twenty-third page. I should have expected 
a mathematician to use that word in the sense of extruding, rather 
than in the sense of extracting with a view to preservation. 

.... If anything should bring Mrs. Colenso and yourself to 
this part of England, my wife and myself would highly appreciate 
the honour of a visit : though we have hardly any attractions, but 
those of a quiet country vicarage. 

If I thought you wished to preach, I would take a legal 
opinion as to the Bishop of Salisbury's power of enforcing his 
inhibition legally ; but probably you have more important work in 
hand, and a supererogatory suit in the courts would be of no* great 
benefit to the cause. 
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X. 

To HIS Sistkr-in-Law, 

Broadchalke Vicarage, August 8, 1864. — You have been reading 
Dr. Newman's Apology; other people seem struck by its fulness 
of confession, and neatness of style. What strikes me, is its 
abstinence from thorough investigation of any one of the many 
points on which the greater controversy turns. All is impulse; or 
assumption, or conventionalism ; and he ends a protest against 
* Liberalism ' by finding no better test than the verdict of an 
ecclesiastical majority. I would gossip more, but we are going 
Wardour-ward soon. — These two children, merry and pleasant 
enough ordinarily, have had a berserka of merriment to-day. 
Live well, get better, and visit us when you can. .... 

XL 

To A FORMER PUPIL. 

Broadchalke VicaragCy Salisbury, August 16, 1864. — ^WTien 
Grotius was d)dng, he lamented that he had wasted his time ; and, 
if he lived another year, he would read over St. FauPs Epistles. 
Certainly St. Paul is the great apostle for setting true Christianity, 
as the faith of spiritual beings in the Father of our spirits, free 
from local and temporary accidents of the letter. 

Again, for Churchmen, St. John has the special acivantage of 
introducing and sanctioning the speculative element of * doctrine.' 
He shows us how naturally the utterance of God, or expression 
of Deity, in Christ takes a speculative aspect, and so he vindicates 
our scholastic side. 

Still more, for all men, Christ's own life and character supply 
us with the worthiest conception of what God is — what man 
should be. Man in form, He seems God in power j or bom of 
flesh, but animated by Spirit, He so guides our thoughts as to 
mediate between our dark thoughts and Him who dwells in Light 
unapproachable. 
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Such books as Barcla/s Apology for the Quakers^ Jalius Hare's 
Vindication of Luther^ Coleridge's Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit^ and his Aids to Reflection^ to which might be added 
Bimsen's Hippolytus and his Age, supply the, freer-minded 
members of the Church with their moral justification, by showing 
us as nearly right as we can be, and at least relatively more right 
than our opponents. It is of importance to our inner courage 
and peace of mind, that we should not lose our power of self- 
justification, or think technicalists of the letter more right than 
the evangelists of the Spirit 

Once more, He/s Lectures in Divinity teach us the limits 
imposed by conformity; the extent to which all societies must 
make allowances for individual differences] and the right we enjoy, 
as members of a society, to respect the sincere convictions of 
others, yet to enjoy our own. Here also common sense is useful, 
and knowledge of the world, as showing how far all political 
parties, possessions, social organizations, involve something of 
reticence, self-restraint, avoidance of topics more easily disputed 
with warmth, than .decided wth clearness. The works of Deans 
Milman and Stanley are good models of the mode in which 
difficulties may be thrown into the background, yet points of 
agreement brought gracefully forward. This is a point on which 
I am mj^elf thought chiefly deficient, therefore I direct you to 
more courtier-like artists. 

Something in the special nature of theology, as an intellectual 
science handling things spiritual, or a collection of figures and 
images from things visible, applied, however, to things invisible 
(as when we speak of God's * right hand '), may be considered as 
opening room for innocent degrees of reticence, mutual considera- 
tion, choice of terms. One man admits two sayings out of five 
are anthropomorphic metaphors ; another thinks that three out of 
five are so. \\(hat right has either of these to blame the other ? 

The disclosures recently made as to the wide spread of some 
degree of freedom and discrepancy in men's notions, have supplied 
a new source of encouragement to persons perplexed. This is 
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much increased by legal decisions, which, justiy enforcing respect 
for the embodied opinions of the great society, by which God has 
nurtured us, leave a large margin for re-examining the data on 
which those opinions were founded, and thus open a boundless 
possibility of improvement in our forms, as men's minds shall 
become better instructed. 

Your embarrassment does- not arise from our formularies, so 
much as from floating opinions, which a lawyer or doctor must 
respect, no less than a clergyman. Abide wherein you are called ; 
instruct men freely in things open to instruction ; but give no 
offence wantonly to Gentile or Jew, or to the Chm-ch of God. 

Lastly, there are eternal verities, before all Churches, and after 
them. Before Abraham is the truths ever springing, co-etemally, 
from the eternal mind. As moral and spiritual experiences teach 
you sensibly the coincidence between Christ's own teaching and 
the moral needs of humanity, you will care little, because the 
same, or nearly the same, truths are held by many on imperfect, 
or accidental, or supposed historical, but really moral, grounds. 
Such a reflection, aided by prayer to God, who hears all faithful 
prayer, arid by perseverance in all humble and simple duties, can 
hardly fail to Multiply your peace. That you may fincj it so, is the 
earnest desire of your old tutor and sincere friend. 



XII. 

To THE Rev. A. Jessopp. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Oct. 3, 1864.— :H ^'s letter, which I 

have too long delayed noticing, is a fair enough specimen of the 
way in which such subjects (as Biblical criticism in relation to 
public opinion) should be treated by clergymen or others who 
are compelled to view them laterally, instead of diving into them. 
It is tolerant, reverential ; hopes and advises the best. No man 
can be blamed who writes and feels in such a spirit. 

Still there remains behind the awkward circumstance, that the 
people of this country (as the Times might have it) believe not 
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only the ideas of Scripture to have a salutary power, but the 
volume to have a certain divine guarantee of its general infalli- 
bility; while few, and fewer, scholars who look at facts, find 
evidence of any such thing. Infinite complications and mischiefs, 
of all kinds, and to all people, are hence daily arising. Whether 
the knot can be unravelled without cutting, has still to be settled ; 
but in my opinion, the Colensos who attempt it deserve better 

of mankind than , and others who halt between two opinions. 

Nor am I answerea by saying, that great difficulties would remain 
behind ; which, even if true, is irrevelant. 

I have not spun this yam by way of blaming or any one 

else, who may have definite duties and indefinite ideas ; but only 
as suggesting that something more than an apology is possible 
on behalf of those on whom the poisoned shafts fall heavier. 

What a wholesome mischief, if it alarms people a little, your 
Norwich monks are making ! How rapidly the human mind 
recoils from either extreme of superstition or self-assertion, when 
a city, so famous for different activities, is selected for their 
precious mummeries ! 

I have not recovered that unfortunate accident of last January 
sufficiently to resume my usual, or at least my due, habits of 
literary industry. I have, however, made so much progress with 
my Prophets, that a piece exists capable of publication ; and I 
have another simpler, though equally grave, piece of work, to 
which I occasionally revert The sooner I get a curate to relieve 
my somewhat slackened nerves of the exertion of preaching, 
which is specially trying, the better it will be. 

Good Dr. Puse/s wrath is the most consolatory feature of 
my present horizon 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BROADCHALKE PARISH PRIEST: 1859—1870. 

* Every priest should teach by persuasion. In leading of the heart is the 
tr^e priest's power, and the consent of conscience is his authority.' 

— Psalms and Liiofties. 

THE work at Broadchalke had during this time been 
steadily progressing, and a fuller account of it than 
has hitherto been given — in order not to interrupt a con- 
tinuous thread of the history of the prosecution — may 
now be given. 

With a resident assistant curate at Bowerchalke, Row- 
land Williams f6r the most part now did his own duty at 
Broadchalke. Like most parochial work in rural districts, 
it necessarily did not make much noise, or come much 
before the world; but it was, nevertheless, earnest work, 
and, in its limited sphere, of real value. That the sphere 
was a small one, considering his great intellectual power 
and ener^, cannot be denied, and in looking back this is^ 
perhaps, more noticeable than it was at the time ; but if it 
lacked in extent, it did not therefore fall short in the 
manner in whiclf it was performed* Some of his friends 
had felt a misgiving as to wha|; he would do in a country 
parish, and whether he was adapted for the work. They 
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thought he was almost too much wrapped up in books 
and abstruse speculations, — ^too clever, and of a genius too 
soaring to be able to adapt himself to the comprehension 
of the Wiltshire agriculturist, or to take the trouble of 
working the machinery of a parish. But in forming such 
an estimate they were much niistaken. The life was 
indeed different from that of either Cambridge or Lam- 
peter, but he had always been interested in the poor of 
his father's parish ; — at Lampeter he had not been un- 
mindful of his poorer neighbours, and now his own 
parishioners presented but a new phase of human nature to 
be studied ; while he taught their ignorance and considered 
their wants, his kindly sympathies made him at once at 
home among them, and he was soon regarded by them 
as a personal friend. He had a special talent for organiz- 
ing, and the administration of the parish seemed very 
simple to him. Certainly it did not fulfil his highest ideal 
of work, but anything he undertook, whether a large or a 
small matter, was sure to be carried out in the best and 
simplest way possible, and all was done with the ease and 
naturalness which often comes only of long habit. 

Owing to the prolonged non-residence of a vicar, and 
changes of the curates in charge, there was more to be 
arranged at Chalke, when he took the living, than is gene- 
rally the case when one vicar rapidly succeeds another. 
Even in social matters, many little acts of lawlessness had 
crept into the place. The building of a new vicarage 
house, to which he contributed largely from his private 
means, was the first step towards improving the status of 
the parish. Things would? seem very different now, the 

VOU II. o 
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people said, when the clergyman had as good a house as his 
farmers ! 

The village school was then kept in a cottage belonging 
to the vicar, adjoining the vicarage garden. An old dame 
was the mistress. When she wanted to chastise the children, 
she used to step out into the vicar's garden and help herself 
to a rod from his trees. The education was of a very 
elementary kind, and, as might be expected, only the 
younger children attended. Funds for a new school had 
already been in part collected by the curate then in charge 
— the foundation stone was laid in 1859. It was opened 
in June, i860; a trained master was appointed, the school 
placed under Government inspection, and a grant obtained. 
The better education soon told upon the children, and 
through them upon the tone of the village generally. The 
latter was still further affected by the opening of night 
schools for the boys, who, being removed from school for 
agricultural labour at the age of ten, and not unfrequently 
when only eight, had by the time they were twelve years 
old often forgotten even how to read. As they returned 
to the night school with their dull, heavy look, they pre- 
sented a painful contrast to the bright, clever lads they had 
been when they left the day school. Night schools, the 
Vicar felt, were not indeed substitutes for, but most 
useful adjuncts to, the day school. An adult class was 
formed, and, though there was some difficulty at first 
in persuading men to come and learn with the boys, it 
was in several instances productive of much good. 

The new Vicar devised many schemes for the improve- 
ment of his parishes. But atlfirst his great care was, not 
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needlessly to make changes. As far as possible he pre- 
ferred working things as he found them, and by degrees 
only, and very gradually, introducing improvements. The 
church music called for great reform ; but this was 
effected slowly, and it was perhaps with only too much 
respect for the feelings of the old choir that he would 
allow a better state of things to be introduced. He 
had a great idea of attracting people to the church, by 
giving them a personal interest in her services, and he 
would sometimes fill me with alarm by the invitations he 
at first scattered broadcast, to all who said they could sing. 
On one occasion especially this was the case,, when he 
suggested to a man who played the flute, that perhaps he 
could help a little. The harp, sackbut, and psaltery had 
happily some time before been put down at Broadchalke, 
and by degrees we were able to boast of as good a choir as 
is often to be found in a country village.^ Though Rowland 
Williams used to say he did not know one tune from 
another, he was really very sensitive to the effect of music, 
-^-especially of vocal music, — and any plaintive air touched 
him much. He used to speak of the music at King's 
College Chapel in a manner which told how deeply he had 
been moved by it — he said that the chanting there in a 
minor key of * By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept,' was one of the most beautiful things he ever 
heard. He took great pleasure in the chanting of the 
Psalms, which we gradually introduced on festivals at 
Chalke, and said, the Psalms were always intended to 

* Mr. Owen, Dr. Williams' cAte at Bowerchalke, having considerable 
knowledge of music, was glad to render his old tutor assistance in this matter. 
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be chanted. He was, however, anxious, to keep his 
services simple, thinking they so best suited the majority 
of his congregation — an imaginary aggrieved member of 
which, whose weak conscience it might be well to con- 
sider, he was fond of bringing forward, in order to restrain 
any too great eagerness on the part of the choir, in in- 
creasing the amount of chanting and anthems. 

After he became permanently resident at Chalke, he 
took an active superintendence of the schools. In the' 
day school he made the master responsible for the work, 
and his salary in a measure dependent upon its success ; 
but frequently examined the children himself, and often 
took the morning Bible class. In the Sunday-school he 
used to teach regularly — at first twice a Sunday; but 
latterly he found this too much with the two full services, 
and he gave up teaching in the afternoons, though he 
continued generally to open the school then. The morn- 
ing Sunday-school he always opened at a quarter-past 
nine. Perhaps there was nothing which struck friends 
who came from a distance more — accustomed as they 
were to think of him chiefly with reference to his great 
talent and learning — than to see him on a Sunday in 
the 'School, surrounded by his plough-boys.^ He had a 
wonderfully simple way of teaching, and a special gift of 
imparting knowledge, in a form suited to the comprehen- 
sion of those he was teaching. Nothing gave a greater 

^ A thing the doing of which a man may himself think little of, is per- 
haps the very one, by which the place which knows htm now no more, will 
be remembered. Thus a correspondent of the Daily News, describing the 
Autumn Manoeuvres of 1872, wrote : * Ad now I looked down over Broad- 
chalke, where Rowland Williams used to teach his plough-boys.' 



^^^^^^^^^y 
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idea of the versatility of his genius, than the power he had 
of adapting himself, both in pulpit, class-room, and private, 
to his headers. It seemed almost a waste of power 
that he, who could have supplied matter for thought to 
the most intellectual, should be spending his time upon 
boys, some of whom had to spell out their words as they 
read a chapter. However this may have been, his 
manner of explaining and illustrating, was not lost upon 
the brighter ones of his class. It was essentially a Bible 
class — ^the boys had so little time, he said, nothing else 
could be so important for them. He used to encourage 
their learning the collects, and gave prizes for this,^ and 
for repeating verses ; but it was in teaching to understand 
the Bible, as they read it, that his great forte lay. His 
best boys might have passed a first-class examination in 
scriptural knowledge, and the thoughtful answers they 
sometimes gave were very striking. 

He taught regularly once a week, and sometimes 
oftener, in the night school. Here, also, his class generally 
was the Bible one, and included adults among its members. 
One of these afterwards said, * We did loike to ask him 
anything — he did seem to make him all so clear loike 
to we.' 

To supply and stimulate the love of acquiring know 
ledge which these schools implanted, a library was formed, 
to which the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
contributed a grant of books. At first children were the 

* The last Sunday he was out he had given prizes through the school, 
writing himself each child's name in his book. He endeavoured to make his 
annoal school feasts, held in thefpaddock adjoining the vicarage garden, 
social gatherings for all the village. 
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chief readers, but by degrees adults became subscribers 
also, and an endeavour was made to raise the standard of 
the books. 

One of the new Vicar's most popular acts was the 
letting of a large portion of the glebe land, in allotments 
to the poor. He took great pleasure in apportioning 
these, and there was always a much larger demand for 
them, than could be supplied. 

There was no detail of parish business which he con- 
sidered beneath his notice, and while he left the charities, 
for the most part, to my management, he took great 
interest in them, and used himself to collect the sub- 
scriptions, and draw up at Easter an annual statement of 
the accounts. He always superintended the distribution 
of the parish coal. 

Much interested in all practical social questions, he in 
1867 joined with some of the farmers of the place> in 
getting up a co-operative society at Broadchalke. The high 
prices and bad debts at the village shops, played as it were 
into each other's hands — the people were all in debt, and 
the shopkeepers nearly ruined. At last things reached such 
a state, that one day the greater number of the labourers 
on one farm had to appear at the County Court. This 
brought matters to a crisis — it was felt something must 
be done. Meetings were held in the school-room, at which 
he explained the principles of co-operation ; and it was 
determined that a branch of the Sidney Herbert Co- 
operative Society at Wilton, should be opened at Broad- 
chalke. The Vicar and most of the farmers, and a good 
many of the poor people, became shareholders. The 
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principal shop was turned into the Stores, the shopkeeper 
was made the manager, and for some time all was most 
flourishing. A branch was also established at Bowerchalke 
which, more slowly, also worked its way. 

This gave rise to many meetings at Broadchalke of 
the shareholders and the members of the Wilton com- 
mittee; and at these the practical wisdom of the Doctor, 
as he was called, was manifested. From small beginnings 
of three or four in the schoolroom, the interest in co- 
operation grew rapidly. The last meeting, at which he 
presided, in the summer of ^[869, overflowed the school- 
room, and was adjourned to the play-ground, where he 
gave a very comprehensive, though simple, address on the 
principles and benefits of co-operation. 

The society had many ups and downs, as such must 
be expected to have, in a village like Chalke, but on the 
whole it prospered, and was one of the greatest boons to 
the village, by accustoming the people to ready-money 
transactions, and teaching them saving habits. To the 
young men especially, it was found of service in keeping 
them -from the public-house ; for, once interested in the 
society as shareholders and members, and obliged to pay 
ready money for bread, they had none left for spirits. The 
chief difficulty in the way of co-operation at Chalke was, 
that those who did not receive their wages weekly, could 
not well manage to deal at the Stores. Some pressing 
want at the end of the week, would send the women to 
the ' other shop ' to get the article on credit, and the debt, 
once begun, was sure to increase. Those of the farmers 
who recognized the benefit of the ready-money system. 
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established the practice of more frequent payments, and 
some helped their men to become members, by advancing 
the £ I which made them shareholders. 

The consideration of the possible harm which might 
accrue from co-operation to the small shopkeepers, was 
not one the Vicar thought lightly of, but certainly at 
Chalke, it became a question, on which side lay the pre- 
ponderance of good, and there could be no doubt, that 
the scale weighed heavily in favour of co-operation. 

It was thus not alone by decidedly spiritual ministra- 
tions, that he endeavoured to benefit and elevate his 
people — another way in which he sought to do this, and 
strove to give them interests beyond the daily cares and 
struggles of life, was by encouraging Village Concerts and 
Penny Readings. At the * readings * he used generally, 
for his own share, to give a short lecture, on some hero of 
history, as Peter the Great, Martin Luther, etc. ; or he 
would take some natural science subject — *A piece of 
chalk,' or ' physical geography,' or some subject of public 
interest at the time — as for example, in 1869, when the 
CEcumenical Council at Rome was much talked about, he 
lectured on the * Four Great General Councils.' The day 
before he died he was to have given a lecture upon 'Wesley;' 
the notices of it were already up in the village, and he 
had spoken of the surprise with which the Wesleyans 
among his hearers would be filled, when he should describe 
to them what a High Churchman Wesley really was. 

Many of his parishioners will remember these little 
lectures with pleasure. Great conciseness and simplicity 
characterized them. They contained information and 
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matter for thought to arrest the attention of the more 
cultivated of his hearers, while the manner in which these 
were conveyed, was so easy and familiar, that even the 
villagers became interested. 



It was surprising, considering all the misunderstanding 
and cross purposes at work in consequence of the suit, that 
there were not more difficulties, through this dreary time, 
connected with the working of the parish. Occasionally 
we used to hear that the Independent preacher had 
warned his hearers against the heresies of their Vicar, and 
now and then some staunch Baptist, Independent, or 
Wesieyan, might be noticed in church, listening to the 
sermon, rather for criticism than for profit; but these 
would generally hear something which satisfied their hearts, 
and they learnt by degrees to come less and less with 
itching ears. For the most part, the people did not trouble 
themselves much about the matter, or for those who did, 
the sermons which they heard and the life constantly 
before them, was more to them than reports of his doctrine. 
His goodness and his charity were before their eyes — they 
could judge of these, and they did judge, and their judg- 
ment became more and more in his favour. Going into a 
cottage one day, I found a poor woman reading the Salis- 
bury Journaly with an account of the Prosecution. * I am 
sure I don't know what it's all about,' she said, as she laid 
down the paper, and her tears flowed fast. * I only knows 
as I hope they won't hurt him.' 

Another poor woman having left the parish for a time. 
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being questioned by the clergyman of the one to which she 
went, about Dr. Williams, replied, * The only harm I do 
know of him be, he do seem to think more of the old 
people ' — she meant in the way of charity — * than he do 
of them as has large families.' 

Here, as in Wales, his personal influence and power of 
inspiring confidence amongst the people was soon mani- 
fested. His knowledge of human nature and quick per- 
ception of character impressed them very much. They 
said, he always seemed to know about everything without 
being told. I do not think he ever made a mistake in his 
estimate of character ; if at the time he appeared to be 
wrong, it was certain to turn out afterwards that he had 
been right. His parishioners felt he was one whom they 
could look up to and trust, and who kept things in order by 
his very presence among them. ' We want some one to 
manage the people here, and to keep things straight,* was 
the remark of one of the farmers, a few days after his 
death, — ' and that is just what Dr. Williams did ; * and, 
referring to some village scandal which occurred shortly 
after, one of the poor people said, ' It would never have 
happened if Dr. Williams had been here.' And yet, 
though this was true enough, the manner in which he 
exercised this power was hardly perceptible. His great 
idea of the Christian ministry was, not the people for the 
minister, but the minister for the people. The motto of 
this chapter gives in his own words the ideal of his life as a 
parish priest, which was carried out alike by him in the 
pulpit and in daily life : — * Every priest should teach by 
persuasion. In leading of the heart is the true priest's 
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power, and the consent of conscience is his authority.' His 
influence and rule was a moral one — that of persuasion, 
not coercion or laying down the law ; his aim, to lead and 
guide, not to force or constrain. It was a method which 
suited well with the character of the people with whom he 
had to deal. They were, for the most part, not difficult to 
be persuaded, but would easily have been alienated by a 
different course. All this was especially noticeable in his 
manner of conducting vestry meetings, when by giving 
his reasons for proposed measures he would try to carry 
them ; but if he found the vestry averse to his wishes, he 
would, in non-essentials, give way. His conciliatory 
manner was especially useful at the vestries at which 
Dissenters were present. Happily, Church rates were 
not needed at Broadchalke, but in questions which might 
have caused dissensions, his tact was displayed on 
more than one occasion. His Dissenting farmers had 
much respect for him as a man, and used to speak of him 
as ' Our Vicar.'i 

It has been hinted that dissent had long flourished in 
the parish. The Independents had a school there before 
one existed in connection with the Church. In 1862,^ 
when the fresh wave of dissent which passed over the 
country in connection with the Bi-centenary movement 
led to the building of many new chapels throughout the 
land, with the aid of the Independent Mission, a new 
chapel was built at Broadchalke, to take the place of the old 
one, and a resident minister was supported. Slander, in the 

* The 200th anniversary, of the passing of the Act of Uniformity, when two 
thousand clergymen of the Church of England were ejected or * went out.* 
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neighbourhood, was not slow at the time in overlooking the 
deeper causes, of two centuries' standing, which led to this, 
and pointing inuendoes at the Vicar, as if he were to blame 
for it. It was with a deeper insight that some saw in the 
Bishop's prosecution, a repetition of the same short- 
sighted policy which had actuated the Caroline Bishops, 
and which, by narrowing the boundaries of the Church, 
would, if persevered in, tend again and again to deprive her 
of some of her best men. 

The Bishop's prosecution certainly did not promote 
the drawing back of wanderers to the Church's fold; 
yet, though this was the case, with the exception of some 
few staunch supporters of dissent, even those who oftenest 
went to chapel were not really hostile to the Church, 
or Dissenters on principle. When marriages and baptisms 
in chapel were legalized, they still mostly preferred 
being married in church, and having their children bap- 
tized there, as they all looked forward to lying in the 
churchyard as their last resting-place. 

The Wesleyans, as well as the Independents, had their 
chapel, and they used to hold large camp meetings on the 
neighbouring Downs every Whitsuntide. They would 
boast — as considering it a special merit — that they were 
not bigoted, but gave each a turn ; and one old Wesleyan 
— a character worthy of George Eliot's pen — would talk 
largely to the Vicar of how the place was blest, in having 
three places of worship — 'as if,' the Vicar used to say, when 
telling the story, * he expected me to assent thereto.' 

The Vicar's attitude towards the Dissenters in his 
parish was always conciliatory. In the school, * the 
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conscience clause' was practically at work before it 
became law, and the Church catechism was taught to no 
child whose parents objected to it. 

As an instance of how the religious difficulty may be 
overcome by forbearance and consideration for the opinigns 
of others, — at one of the school inspections, the Inspector 
was examining in the Church catechism, and Dr. Williams 
pointed out a certain boy, whose parents were staunch 
Dissenters, begging he might be passed over ; but when his 
turn came, the boy would not have it so, but, jumping up, 
repeated the answer correctly. The sick and needy were 
visited and relieved without distinction ; and it often 
happened, in consequence, that those who had been for 
years estranged from the Church would, after such times, 
find their way back there. Occasionally, in preaching, he 
would tell them that, though he did not often feel called 
upon to touch upon the subject, yet that he considered 
schism and division an evil, and would fain persuade them 
to a better way of worship. His conciliatory manner led 
at one time to some advances on the part of one of the 
Dissenting ministers, who wished the services of the 
church and chapel might be made to suit each other. Of 
course it was the church that was to give way, and as 
much was it a matter of course that Rowland Williams 
held his own, though to the minister himself he continued 
on friendly terms. His great opportunity of addressing 
all the Dissenters together was on the benefit club anniver- 
sary, when he generally took advantage of the opportunity 
of meeting them all in church, to inculcate some good 
sound lesson of practical duty. 
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Year by year, in preaching this sermon, he brought before 
the members of the society the advantage they would derive 
from having it enrolled and established on better principles. 
He preached for them without taking their sovereign, and 
presided at the dinner, but declined to give any subscription 
till they would agree it should be so. The younger members, 
however, could not be persuaded to forego the delights of 
pairting the money frequently, and it was not till after 
his death, that the club broke up, and its ftiembers, in form- 
ing a new one, were induced to adopt the plan which he 
had so often recommended to them. The people at 
Bowerchalke were more amenable to reason on the point, 
and had long felt the benefit of the enrolment of their 
club. 

The heartiness which he threw into the services of the 
Church was very impressive, and he so much brought out 
the meaning of the Scriptures by his manner of reading 
them, that the people said it was often as good as a sermon 
to hear him read the lessons. 

He used often to wish for more elastic services, and the 
power of selecting lessons and prayers to suit circum- 
stances ; he said, if this were permitted' he should try a 
very short daily service at six o'clock in the morning, in 
the hope of inducing the men to come to it on their way 
to. work. He would have rejoiced in the recent Act,^ 
which gives so much more freedom to the clergy in this 
respect 

The style of his preaching was very unconventional, 
and in this respect it was the same wherever he preached. 

^ Act of Uniformity Amendment Act^ 1872. 
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It was like talking iii a quiet, earnest way, and was 
marked by an utter absence of all aiming at effect. It was 
essentially free from all the studied mannerism which is so 
often a disguise to the absence of thought ; and yet it 
had, in its very simplicity, a manner ' especially its own. 
It was that of one who stood up to preach because he 
had something to say. He never seemed to want a 
word. The ideas and thought were there, and were 
expressed readily, and with great precision of language. 
The tone of his voice was very musical ; it had a deep, 
yet clear, ring, and though not loud (hardly loud enough 
for the church), and in this respect varying much with 
the state of his health, was very distinct, and from the 
sweetness of the tone, not dasily forgotten. At Cam- 
bridge and Lampeter, he usually preached from sermons 
fully written out ; but at the latter place he frequently also 
used only notes, from which he appeared to be reading, as 
if it were all before him ; whereas he was really at the 
time clothing the skeleton with words, and sometimes the 
notes would be written on only a quarter of a sheet of note 
paper. The one drawback of this was, that he looked 
down too much, and thus some of his voice was lost. 
Later, at Chalke, he rarely took any notes into the pulpit, 
but used to write the heads of his sermons in a MS. book 
before going to church. His sermons were, however, 
always carefully prepared ; and though he could, and often 
did, preach without any very special preparation — and this 
was frequently the case at the Friday evening services — 
as a rule he gave much care and thought to his subject 
beforehand. 
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He wrote his sermoflis, or the heads for them, so 
quickly, that it seemed as if they could be but little trouble 
to him. Once this was remarked to him, and he replied, 
' You little know the time and thought I give them.' He 
used to compose them when walking or riding, often 
speaking them aloud as he went along ; and then the mere 
writing them out took but little time. He pursued the 
same method when writing for publication ; there were very 
few corrections in his MSS., and he rarely re-wrote any- 
thing. In regard to his sermons, the silence and stillness 
with which people listened to him was a proof of the effect 
upon his hearers. This was the most remarkable at 
Chalke, where it might have been supposed the people 
would hardly have understood so quiet and undemonstrative 
a manner ; for, with the exception of their employers, the 
congregation was chiefly composed of rustics, of whom 
some of the most attentive and critical were men in smock 
frocks. But the intellectual food of the English poor is 
chiefly derived from the Sunday sermons, and they like 
to feel that they learn spmething from them. So that 
his method of interpreting Scripture — taking, in the first 
instance, the primary sense of the passage to be explained, 
in its context,and with regard to the time when it was written, 
and then applying it, as far as this could be done without 
straining, to the present — interested them much, and sup- 
plied the place of more dogmatical teaching or oratorical 
display. He generally used very little action in preach- 
ing ; his open Bible lay on the palm of his left hand, 
while the right hand seemed as if about to turn a page, 
or now and then was raised to enforce his words ; his eyes 
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now fixed on the book, as if he were reading his sermon 
from it, now raised and fixed on the congregation, while 
he turned slightly from side to side. He was very sensitive, 
when preaching, to the effect of his sermon upon his 
hearers — never failed to notice how far he was arousing 
attention and a^vakening sympathetic chords. The dis- 
sentienfs cougk, also, did not pass unobserved. It may 
be to this sensitiveness that his sonnet on ' Impression ' at 
^the end of Owen Glendower refers ; with a more intellectual 
:lass of hearers, there is no doubt it would liave been a 
]\)owerful element of success. 

To turn from the manner of his preaching, to some 
shVjrt account of the subject matter of his sermons. — His 
Frlfday evenings' sermons were the most simple. His rule 
wals to preach then, if there were ten present besides the 
chAir and officials ; and these addresses were usually short 
spi^tual meditations, bearing on the inner life of the soul. 
Sunday morning sermons at Chalke were generally the 
mor<^ studied and ratiocinative in style ; the afternoon or 
evening ones, the more simple and hortatory, though of 
all it used to be remarked alike, with surprise and pleasure 
by visitors, that the simplicity of his sermons was such 
that none could fail to understand them. His subjects 
were usually once in the day taken from the lessons for 
the Sunday. 

Perhaps what was most striking in his preaching, 
in contrast to that common in so many churches, was the 
well-baianced proportion which his sermons contained of 
the different parts of the Gospel scheme, and the stress 
he laid ipon the love of the Eternal Father, and upon the 

VOL, w P 
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Holy Spirit's teaching. In the generality of preaching 
in the present day, the work of the Holy Spirit even 
is much lost sight of, and you may go from Sunday 
to Sunday, month after month, without hearing any / 
reference, or at the most but a passing one, sometimes ; 
brought in almost apologetically, to God the Father. Many ' 
true and beautiful things are said of Christ the Son ; but = 
His own teaching, that He is the Way to lead men to the 
Father, seems much forgotten. In the intense desire some 
men feel for a human and personal God, there often seems 
a danger lest the God of the Christians should become, in 
their thoughts, only human. 

This is also very much the case in modern Hymnology, 
into which Anthropomorphism enters now so largely, that 
at times, to some minds, it seems almost blasphemous ; 
and the manner in which the sufferings of our Lord are 
depicted — as though it were the physical agony which was 
. well pleasing to the Father — is at best exceedingly painful. 
Soon after he went to Chalke, the Vicar introduced /the 
Hymnal published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, ist series, as one of the collections least open 
to the above objection. The same could not equally be 
said of the 2nd series, which was afterwards added, though 
it gave an increased variety, and many very beautiful 
hymns. 

Two watchwords, which might be said pre-eminently to 
characterize his preaching, were his favourite motto, — * the 
Spirit before the Letter,' — and, * the Truth of Christ' By the 
latter he meant that which Christ taught ; Christ's revela- 
tion of the Father — Christ's leading men thereby to the 
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Father. ^ The life of Christ, the words of Christ, the lesson 
of the cross, were indeed his constant theme ; but here, 
again, it was not so much putting Christ in the place of 
God the Father, but representing Him as working together 
with the Father in the redemption of men. Christ ransomed 
men, he said, not from the wrath of God, for the Father 
Himself loved them ; but from the dark enemy of sin, 
which kept them away from the Father. 

Dogmas and doctrines he did not lay so much stress 
on as some do. He said they were natural and necessary, 
as binding facts together, but it was the meaning of the 
doctrine, the truth from which the doctrine was deduced, 
to which he cared most to call the attention of his people. 
He much disliked dwelling on materialistic conceptions of 
doctrines, and carefully avoided all anthropomorphic 
descriptions of Deity. That God is a Spirit, and to be 
spiritually apprehended, lay at the root of his preaching ; 

^ The following extract from a letter from Llandrindod, 1854, so well 
illustrates this characteristic of his preaching, that, though it refers to a sermon 
of an earlier period, having only just received it, I insert it here; — 'My 
subject was the Lord's Prayer, which I thought well suited for a plain country 
congregation, as being in itself simple, and as enabling me to speak freely of 
the great lave of God, in exhibiting Himself to us chiefly as the Father of all 
mankind, and therefore as permitting us to regard Him with the free spirit of 
children. Such ideas I believe to be both truer^ and more wholesome, than the 
strained inferences, and perverse reasonings, of technical divines, who take 
away the goodness out of the "good news" of the Father, by straining the 
strong rhetorical expressions, or the outpouring of the feelings of the sacred 
writer in particular times and places, into rigid stereotyped formulas of 
doctrine. All which I say to you, dear Emily, as thinking it will do you 
good> to be chiefly persuaded of the love of Gody and to believe that this one 
truth swallews up all teaching of terrors, and all refinements, with which a 
perverse logic, threading together texts torn from the context, contrives often 
to obscure our perception of the most wholesome and comfortable truths, now 
and for ever. ' 
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and as the festivals of the Church came round, it was on 
the spiritual lessons of the da!ys that he dwelt So, for 
example, in declaring the glad tidings of Christmas, he would 
point to 'the Wisdom of God manifesting itself through the 
Word * — * the thought of God finding its perfect fulfilment 
in Christ Jesus ' — ^ the likenefss of God mirrored, without 
blurr or spot, in the perfection of His dear Son, so that 
by gazing on Him we catch soniething of the same image, 
and may take courage to follow His steps; and, being made 
sons by His Spirit, may with Him cry, Abba, Father.' .... 
His favourite aspect of considering Christ, both in His life 
and death, was in that of bearing witness to, and suffering 
for, the truth. Hethought the image which 3^^/ illustrated 
the death of Christ was that of the martyr, rather than that of 
either a bargain or an execution, though he used to say, ' that 
not even a martyr s death corresponds entirely to all the 
virtue and significance of Christ's dying, yet it answers 
on its heavenly side more nearly than the other images, 
and presents whatever is true in them ; for it neither has 
the chaffering of a bargain, nor the reluctance of an 
execution, but it has the price of the one, and the suffering 
of the other.' ^ 

To the question which would then arise — ^Was not, then, 
Christ's death a sacrifice ? he would reply. Most certainly, the 
highest of all sacrifices — a sacrifice far greater than that 
of unconscious victims under the law, in that He said, ' Lo^ 
I come, to do Thy will, O God — Father, not my will, but 
Thine,* and fulfilled in His own. body that entire self- 
dedication which the sacrifices of old were intended to 

^ Broadchalke Sermon Essays, p. Ii8. 
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express. Thus it was in the infinite self-sacrifice which the 
sufferings and death of Christ attested, that he considered 
their preciousness and efficacy lay.^ 

The Trinity — * in the form developed by the vast genius 
of Origen, and defended by the fearless faith of St. Atha- 
nasius * — he looked upon as the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, and called it ' the great speculative expression 
of our faith on its metaphysical side.* 2 In his controversy 
with the Bishop of St. David's, he had written of using *the 
culminating doctrine of our faith as a shield against all 
heresies.* — ' In simple verity,* he continued, * no man who 
has not laid his foundation in the Holy Trinity can teach 
the true doctrine of Inspiration.' ^ 

Several examples of the manner in which he was wont 
to consider how this doctrine might be philosophFcally 
expressed under different Trinal forms, may be seen in the 
extracts from his notebooks; and in his latest work, — 
Psalms and Litanies^ he has drawn up some creeds in 
which the like metaphysical conceptions find their ex- 
pression. 

While he allowed that the particular aspect in which 
the doctrine is laid down in the Creed, wrongly called after 
St. Athanasius, gives the technical and logical side of the 
Christian scheme — the propositions shaped with a view to 
the early heresies of the Church* — yet he much disliked 

^ ' Doctrihe of the Atonement * — Christianity and Hinduism, p. 435. 
* Sermon on the Atonement * — Broadckcdke Sermon Essays, 

• Broadckalke Sermon Essays — * The Holy Trinity,* p. i6a 
' Earnestly Respectful Letter, p. 31. 

* * The heresies referred to [Sabellian, Arian, Nestorian, Eutychian] in the 
piece of Latin Scholasticism, which the followers of Augustine compiled as a 
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the form of the Creed, which, he said, conveyed ideas to the 
English mind totally different from the meaning of words used 
by St. Athanasius.^ And of its Anathemas he wrote : — * As 
for any plain person who, in the simplicity of his heart, 
may confuse reasonings of this kind, we feel as much doubt 
of his perishing everlastingly as ^e do that the weary 
infant falling to sleep in its mother's arms, will have 
its brains dashed out by her, because she is displeased 
at some unconscious murmur in its dreams.* ^ 

This Creed was never used at Broadchalke. He used to 
say, if the Bishop objected to its omission, he should read it 
under protest — that is, he should, as often as it occurred, 
preach a sermon upon it, explaining how it arose, and to 
what controversies its statements referred, and so ' by degrees 
enrich the hermeneutics of Liturgical literature/ But the 
Bishop, happily, never interfered in the matter. The first 
time it was read there after his (Rowland Williams) death, 
a deep pause succeeded the reading of the first verse, and it 
seemed as if the officiating clergyman would have it all to 
himself; but by the time the Anathemas were reached, the 

V 

canto from their master's works, are themselves later in existence than the Greek 
St. Athanasius, and therefore could not have been noticed by him. Accord- 
ingly, the Nicene Creed, which might genuinely bear his name, is silent upon 
them.' — Note to Sonnet * St. Athanasius,' in Owen Glendawer^ and oOur 
Poems ^ p. 233. 

* * The true Athanasian word Subsistency did not carry that notion of cor- 
poral indi\aduality, which our ears, puzzled by the Latin, and accustomed to 
sensible images, catch from the word Person, Hence we may think the 
genuine Athanasian Trinity as llindamental, as any dialectical dogma can be, 
to the faith of Christ, if we are obliged to work this faith into an intellectual 
system ; but we may still dislike the use of formularies, which convey to popular 
ears ideas which Athanasius did not mean, especially if those formularies arc 
guarded by anathemas.' — Earnestly Respect/id Letter^ note, p. 37. 

• Rationed Godliness, 
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^hool children and poor people had found their places 
and joined unconsciously in cursing those whom, had they 
understood what they were saying, they would have been 
most eager to bless. 

Usually, in preaching on the Trinity, it was the threefold 
aspect of truth underlying the doctrine, that he sought 
chiefly to draw out, and he would ask his hearers to con- 
sider whether there was no danger of the work of either of 
the three Holy Persons in the undivided Trinity being for- 
gotten by them — the agency of the life-giving Spirit, — the 
sanctifying power of whose grace could not be separated 
though it might be distinguished from the justifying grace 
of the Son. Was there no danger of their forgetting the 
first Person of the Blessed Trinity — our Father in heaven 
— by divorcing grace from Providence, and contrasting the 
Gospel too strongly with nature, — ^by representing Him as 
harsh and arbitrary instead of * so loving the world,' — by 
forgetting His providential care and government, and dis- 
paraging the broad lessons of humanity to the Gentile world } 

Was there no danger also of their forgetting the Son, by 
overlooking the great lesson of the Son, that we too are 
children } And he would sum up — * There is to all one Spirit 
teaching us — one Son bringing many brethren from a far 
country — one Father, the God and Saviour of all. So in 
one body of the Church, with one mind of Christ, in one 
brotherhood of the Spirit, we may come to one Father, who 
is above all, and through all, and in all' .... 

His sermons were very practical. He insisted much on 
the close connection there should be between the faith and 
the life. As in the philosophy of religion, faith and 
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reason, so in the religious life, faith and practice were 
with him closely allied. Their religion, he told the people, 
must be a thing of daily life, to enter into all its relations — ^not 
to be put on upon Sundays, and then laid by, with Sunday- 
clothes, all the week ; but a Spirit and a life, to govern all 
their actions. He dwelt much on the duty of prayer, 
both public and private, and on the diligent use of the 
Sacraments, as means of grace, though he carefully 
guarded against any superstitious idea of saving merij in 
the ordinances themselves. 

Baptism, he taught, is a covenant, an expression of 
divine grace and of human faith, with water as the divinely 
appointed symbol. * The children of Broadchalke National 
School,* he says in his Hints to Counsely 'answer from 
their Catechism that a Sacrament consists of two parts — 
the outward sign, which is water, and the inward thing 
signified, which is grace on God's part, with faith and 
repentance on man's part. The entire Sacrament, in- 
cluding its moral requisites, is what they are taught to 
regard as a rational covenant, and as a divinely-appointed 
means of consigning us to the grace of Christ, and that 
grace to us. The institution of sponsors has for its, 
primary end, as they are taught, the application to infant 
baptism of this idea of a covenant. Now, the defendant 
advisedly maintains this doctrine of his parishioners and 
of the Catechism to be that of Bishop Bethell, Waterland, 
and Jeremy Taylor, and of all High Church Divines not 
tainted with the leaven of Tractarianism.' 

So, he ^ectionately urged his parishioners, to bring 
their children in faith, and dedicating them to the Lx)rd, 
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to expect His blessing. He found considerable careless- 
ness at Broadchalke with respect to this rite, and spared 
no trouble in endeavouring to persuade the people to its 
better observance, both in his private visits, as well as 
from the pulpit. 

The Holy Communion was also a frequent topic of his 
sermons. It was a cause of much dissatisfaction to him 
that so small a proportion of the people were communi- 
cants, and he rarely missed a month without reverting to 
the subject, and reasoning with them on the causes which 
kept them away. He thought that some were deterred 
by a mistaken feeling of awe, with which they regarded 
the ordinance, and he endeavoured to remove this. In 
reading the exhortation in the Communion Service, he was 
wont to change the word damnation — ' eat and drink their 
own damnation * — into condemnation. He insisted chiefly 
upon that view of the Eucharist which regards it as a 
spiritual sacrifice, and associates the communicant with 
the Saviour, in the* offering up of Himself as a living 
sacrifice to the Father. It is the view embodied in the 
first of the Post-Communion prayers, which was the one 
he generally used.^ In support of the orthodoxy of this 
view he appealed to Waterland, saying, that as regards 
the two Sacraments, he was the impersonation of the purest 
Anglicanism.^ 

Confirmation was an ordinance he took an especial 
interest in ; he regarded it as the necessary complement to 

^ ' Here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souk and 
bodies, to^be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto Thee.* 

^ Hints to my Caunsd^ pp. 145 — 147. See also for his views on the Sacra- 
ment, Letter xxviii. p. 125. 
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infant baptism. Almost his first parochial work was 
preparing the candidates at Bowerchalke for confirmation. 
When preparing the candidates, he took much pains in 
persuading tKem to become communicants. After his last 
Confirmation, in 1869, there were many more young 
communicants than there had been before, which was a 
source of much satisfaction to him. 

His sermons embraced a wide range of subjects, and 
his texts were taken from all parts of the Bible ; but the 
Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul, and the Psalms, were 
perhaps the parts of Scripture to which he reverted most 
frequently for these. 

He also often drew them from the Prophetical Books, 
explaining them in their context, and in accordance with 
his theory that the primary meaning of the Prophets is to 
be found in the events of the time, but that the applica- 
tion of their words is fresh for all time. 

His ordinary visits to the poor were as those of a 

* 

friend — he interested himself in their families and their 
concerns. He was always welcomed gladly, and would chat 
with the men at odd times, whenever he met them, about 
their work, their crops, or whatever interested them. In 
times of sickness and sorrow his parishioners always used 
to look for his visits, and could not say enough of the 
comfort they derived from his spiritual ministrations. 

His charities were open-handed ; he never grudged 
either time or money if a service was to be rendered to 
any one, and always welcomed gladly any fresh proposal 
for helping any of the people. His theory was to teach 
them as far as possible to help themselves ; and with the 
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young and able-bodied men, who complained of low wages 
and the difficulty of getting employment, he advocated 
emigration, though not without much care lest he should 
interfere with their employers* interests. Practically, to the 
old and the sick, and those overburdened with large 
families, nothing ever seemed too much for him to do, 
and his generosity led him often to be imagined much 
richer than was really the case. 

««««««« 

In his entries in the parish register he often added 
notes concerning those whose names he entered. 

With the following reflections on making the first entry 
in a new register, and concerning a poor gipsy whom he 
was called to, when dying on the neighbouring Downs, 
who was buried at Broadchalke, this chapter may close. 
By the special request of his brother gipsies, the passing 
bell — telling that the poor wanderer had at last found a 
home — ^was tolled at Broadchalke. 

Joseph Bull, a wandering gipsy, brother-in-law to one * Cooper,' 
died after a short illness of lungs, at Knighton Wood, or in the 
Driftway near it. Age 27. April 9, 1866. 

Hinc liber incepit . devenerat Advena, mortis 

Hospitium rogitans : ossa recepit humus. 
Si nobis propriumque solum, propriumque sepulchrum, 

Res peregrina tamen Vita, brevisque, datur. 
Ante, liber, quam tu finieris, eritne superstes 

Quae mihi paulisper mens fragilisque manus ? 
Scire nefas ; tantum non omnis vita pertbit, 

Cui bene velle Deus vera docere, dedit. 

Rowland Williams, 

Vicar of Broadchalke. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BROADCHALKE GENERAL LIFE— LITERARY WORK-^ 
CHARACTERISTICS— JOURNAL-NOTES : 1861— 1870. 

' .... If you would remember me aright. 

As I was bom to be — you must forget 

/ All fitful strange and moody waywardness 

Which e'er confused my better spirit, to dwell 

Only on moments such as these, dear friends ! 

.... My heart no truer, but my words and ways 

More true to it.* 

— Paracdsus. 

THE leisure and tranquillity desirable for literary pur- 
suits, which Rowland Williams had hoped to find 
in a country parish, was much interfered with by the dis- 
turbing effect of the Prosecution, and the many distractions 
and annoyances, which arose in connection with it. But, 
notwithstanding this, the years at Broadchalke were 
not unfruitful in mental activity, irrespective of controversy, 
and one of his chief works — a translation of the Hebrew 
Prophets (' preachers of righteousness ' he was wont to call 
them), with notes and commentaries — stands foremost as 
the product of this time. 

Some of the previous letters have already alluded to 
the progress of this work. He commenced it on his birth- 
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day, August i6, 1858. The original manuscript bears, the 
following inscription : — 

QUOD DIE MEO NATALI AUQUST XVl. MDCCCLVIH. INCEPTUM 

/ETERNUS SOSPITATOR DEUS O.M. 

PRO INFINITA SUA GRATIA ET FIDE FELIX FAySTUMQUE FAXIT 

ET IN TOTAM VERITATEM FELICITER PERDUCAT. 

IN HONOREM NOMINI iETERNI 

ET HOMINUM Ci^CORUM ILLUMINATIONEM . 

AMEN. 

The first volume was published in 1866. He brought 
to the work a knowledge of Hebrew and a critical discern- 
ment possessed by few in the country.^ The book at that 
time stood alone in English literature as a scientific 
interpretation of the prophetical Scriptures. . 

In his investigations of the subject, he acknowledged 
his obligations to the masters of the German critical 
school, Rosenmiiller, Eichhorn, Ewald, Gesenius, and De 
Wette ; but, while he availed himself of foreign sources of 
information, he stood on independent ground as a critic,^ 
and the claim he made for the English school of Biblical 
investigators generally — Sewell, F. Hare, Butler, Lowth, 
Cranmer, Seeker, Newcome — that they possessed a Biblical 

* So Ewald wrote of it : — * Ein Werk iiber die Hebraischen Propheten 
welches so wie das hier angefangene seinem tiefsten Siime und besten Ziele 
nach mit unserer heutigen Deutschen Wissenschafl emstlich Schritt halten 
will, ist selbst ein Zeichen der Zeit fiir den neuesten Stand der Englischen 
Bestrebungen. Seit den Tagen R. Lowth's und Newcome's ist etwas der Art 
in England onerhort 

' Das Werk ist so das erste seiner Art in England, tmd entbalt manches was 
man kaum besser wUnschen konnte.' — Gctt, Gel, Anzeigen^ Stiick 4, 23 Jan., 
1867. 

* * He (the Defendant) does not vouch for Rosenmiiller, Bunsen, and De 
Wette, but claims the right of expounding their criticism with a view to 
discussion.' — Hints to my C(mnsd, p. 9. 
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discrimination which did not begin with Spinoza, and de- 
pended upon no fashion in Germany/ — has already been 
accorded to himself by competent judges.^ The book was 
intended to have formed three parts : Part I. — ^The 
Propliets during the Assyrian Empire — ^Joel, Amos, Oba- 
diah, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah to chap, xxxix., and Nahum ; 
Part 11.^ — The Prophets during the Babylonian Empire — 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah from 
chap. xl. to end ; Part III. — The^Prophets during the Per- 
sian Empire — Daniel, Jonah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 

He arranges the Prophets chronologically, according to 
the empires to which they belong. Each Prophet is pre- 
ceded by an Introduction. Then comes the translation 
from the Hebrew, followed by notes giving critical varia- 
tions and a running paraphrase or commentary. 

The sale of the first volume was not sufficiently encoura- 
ging to make him proceed with much ardour with the second 
part, consequently, though he went on with it at intervals, 
he had only reached the beginning of Ezekiel at the time of 
his death. The editing of the second volume fell to me, 
and it was brought out in 1871.* Though incomplete, 

^ Hebrew Prophets^ vol. i. p. 9. 

• ' Dr. Williams is an independent and sharp critic. The difficulties in the 
way of the traditions regarding the authors and age of the Old Testament, 
to which others have already referred, do not escape his notice. But even 
when the suspicions of others have not roused him to watchfulness, his eye 
is open to the difficulties which present themselves. He brings them nnhesi- * 
tatingly to the light, and gives suggestions for their removal which testify of 
candour, if not of boldness.* — Kuenen, Theologisch Tijdschrift^ 1871. 

* Ueberall gewahren wir einen durchaus selbstandigen Denker und feincn 
Ausleger, der in seinem Grundauschauungen auf der Hohe der wissenschaftlichen 
Bildung der Zeit stehet* — Diestel, in Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Tkeologie^ 1872. 

' I was indebted to the Rev. W. W, Harvey for revising the Hebrew. 
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viewed with regard to the original intention, as compre- 
hending the Prophet Jeremiah, it possesses an especial 
value and interest, greater, perhaps, than an exposition of 
any other single portion of the prophetical writings could 
have had« 

The prophetical question had more or less engaged his 
attention for twenty years, and he considered it the 
key to his position theologically. In Christianity and Hin- 
duism he had claimed for the Prophets a moral affinity to 
the thoughts of the future, rather than ^ foresight of its 
events ; or, in other words, a predication of eternal truths, 
rather than a^ prediction of temporal accidents.^ 

His exegetical method in his Hebrew Prophets is first 
to ascertain the literal and historical sense, and then, by a 
principle of adaptation, to draw out the typical analogy to 
New Testament subjects or present circumstances ; and the 
results of his examination only strengthened his conclusion, 
that ' the eternal po.wer of the prophet springs ever afresh, 
not from whatever gifts of prediction they may have extra- 
ordinarily possessed, but from that which they have in 
common with ourselves, their sight of God, their hatred of 
tyranny and hypocrisy, their courage in denouncing wrong, 
their awe-stricken prayerfulness, their poetical fire, their 
manly generosity ! * ^ Again, he says, * The living power 
the Prophets possess lies not in prediction, but in the 
strong religious sentiment which enables them to awake a 
kindred sense in the reader.*^ 

This method of regarding the Prophets and their 
teaching necessarily affected his conception of Messianic 

^ Christianity and ffinduisnty p. 477. 
^Hebrew Prophets^ vol. L p. 216. » IHd, vol. il p. 7a 
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prophecies. In the second volume, referring to this sub- 
ject, he says, * The strong necessity which I feel of 
restricting all the prophecies ordinarily deemed Messianic, 
to the contemporaneous horizon, and subsequently elevat- 
ing them, not by verbal legerdemain, but by perception 
of the eternally ideal in the temporarily accidental, so as to 
find in the New Testament the providential transfigura- 
tion of the Old, is confirmed^ by the study of Jeremiah. 
I hope that this conception may be useful in enabling men 
to understand Christ, and to believe in God.* * 

It was at first with considerable regret that he found 
himself arriving at this conclusion concerning the predic- 
tive element in the prophetical writings. Some allusion to 
this may be seen in a letter to Dr. Davidson.^ Education 
and early association would have made him prefer the more 
ordinary method of interpretation ; but, finding that the 
results, though not the design of his investigations, were 
thus in opposition to the more popular belief, in his 
general introduction to the work (vol. i.) he looks in the 
face the question of the loss which might at first accrue to 
some persons from such a method of interpretation. 
Against this he places the gain to others, in the avoidance 
of exaggerations which repel, and the disentangling of 
the true meaning of the Prophets.^ * At all hazards/ he 
says, ' we must interpret the Bible. A step towards scepti- 
cism would not be a step in the right direction; but one 

^ Hebrew Propkeh, vol. ii. p. 69. ' Chap. xxiL letter I. 

' * The fresh research which brings a sword may also take the sword away. 
Prophecy, once a stumbling on the threshold, is found to be the great moral 
instrument for bringing the Old and New Testament through freedom into 
harmony.* — Article on *The Theory of Clerical Obligation.' — Fortnightly 
Review^ March i, 1858. 
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away from error is so, even if we were not certain of our 
next/ * ' No discovery can hurt Christianity ; for whatever 
is true is Christian, as St. Augustine often taught' ^ 

A keen spiritual insight into the meaning of the writers, 
and a strong sympathetic feeling with them, marks the 
Introductions to the several Prophets. 

In 1865, he contributed an Introduction to a treatise 
on the Book of Daniel, by the Rev. P. S. Desprez,^ which \ 
was intended to be a popular antidote to Dr. Pusey's • \ 
Lectures. 

In this Introduction, Rowland Williams gives reasons 
drawn from the position of the Book of Daniel among the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and from internal evidence, chiefly 
philological — afforded by the work itself — for advocating its 
late or Maccabaic date. .After summing these up, and 
saying they afforded a proof almost impossible to resist, he 
asks, What is to follow from the research ? and what will 
be the result of proving th^t the Book of Daniel must be 
distinguished from the man Daniel, and that, being written 
in the time of Antiochus, it is one of the latest books, 
perhaps the latest in the canon, of the Old Testament.^ 
Results are not the critic's consideration in the discharge 
of his duty, he answers, but the most obvious results would 
be to clear up difficulties, and thereby to save the clerical 
conscience from the burthen of appearing, in the eyes of 
the educated world, to be misrepresenting literature for a 
religious end. 

* Hebrew Prophets^ Introduction, vol L p. xvi. 

* IHd. vol. ii. p. 287. 

" Danid^ or the Apocalypse of the Old Testament^ with an Introduction by 
Rowland IVilliamSy DJ)» Williams and Norgate. 

VOL. IL Q 
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The prominence which previous controversies had 
given to the subject of Miracles, made him dwell more 
upon this here than would have otherwise been neces- 
sary ; and, in considering the miraculous stories of the 
Book of Daniel, he takes the opportunity of clearly defining 
his standpoint with reference to the question, to be — 
nofjthat of denying the possibility of miracles, but of con- 
sidering that, if taken as evidences, the records of them 
should be sifted ; and that, as evidences, their value lessens 
in proportion to the time which has elapsed between the 
occurrences and the record of them. 

'Whenever/ he says, 'miracles are believed on other 
ground than that of unbiassed assent to testimony, they 
are no longer evidences, and cannot be foundations of faith, 
though they may stand oh their own basis if the evidence 
be adequate, or may be accepted, through the force of 
religious association, as inseparably connected with a faith 
otherwise established. Faith in the supernatural every- 
where gives to phenomenal miracle more than she receives 
from it* 

But, he considers that the most serious question arising 
out of a natural interpretation of the Book of Daniel is not 
so much connected with the question of Miracle, and its- 
bearing on theories of Inspiration, as with the entire theory 
of Prophecy, 'which affects the framework and kernel 
of the New Testament/ If the horizon of Daniel's 
Messianic kingdom was Maccabaic or temporal, how far, 
he asks, is that of kindred passages in the Gospels eternal ? 
He considers that this question finds its answer in the 
consideration of the spirittial nature of Christ's kingdom ; 
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so he thinks^ without saying the Old Testament is con- 
trary to the New, that there is a sufficient difference 
between the nature, genius, and horizon of the Old and 
New Testaments to allow of our reading the Prophets 
and the Book of Daniel in their, natural, undistorted sense, 
and yet believing that Christ threw light on life and 
immortality. 

This Introduction contains a running allusion to, and 
refutation of. Dr. Pusey*s Lectures,^ in which his own pro- 
phetical views had been attacked, and which contained 
many misrepresentations of them, as well as. false impu- 
tations concerning his motives. He, however, recognized 
in Dr. Pusey's book this merit — that it was the solitary 
serious attempt on the traditional side to place the 
question in an argumentative phase. 



Much as the various circumstances of his life forced him 
into controversy, and great as were the troubles and annoy- 
ances which marred many of the best years of his life, 
causing the deep furrows of thought and care prematurely 
to line his face, and giving him often a troubled, anxious 
cast of countenance, it would not be correct were it sup- 
posed, there was not also a more tranquil and a brighter 
side both to his character and his life. In the gloomy days, 
the signs of care seemed to get deeper ; but when more 
peaceful times came, they would in a great measure dis- 
appear, jand though his brow still bore the marks of deep 
thought, he had a peculiarly happy look, and a smile, well 

^ Then recently published. 
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known to his friends, lightened up the whole face. These 
changes in his countenance, and his constantly varying 
expression, betokened what was going on within, and were 
also typical of the strong contrasts which appeared in bis 
character. 

Ardent, vehement, enthusiastic, he had all the intensity 
of feeling which marks the poet's mind, and a sensitiveness of 
temperament and organization which vitrated to the least 
touch of pleasure or of pain. This made him feel more 
poignantly than most men would have done the attacks to * 
which he was constantly exposed. He was only too keenly 
alive to sympathy, too milch depressed by the want of it 
A word of love or kindness made him happy — ^to be mis- 
understood made him miserable. Keen as were his own 
written words of controversy, every sharp^ word of criticism 
was to himself like the cutting of a razor, or the jarring of a 
nerve ; whereas any word of sympathy and appreciation was 
grateful to him as summer dew to the parched griass. Many 
who knew his high intellectual powers, who were acquainted 
with his firm, dauntless resistance of evil— his steady bold 
assertion of what he believed to be truth — ^his readiness to 
do battle on its behalf — were little aware, and would, per- 
chance, hardly have believed or understood, had they been 
told — of his gentler characteristics. But to those who knew 
him well, the keen sensibility, the almost indescribable 
tenderness of his character, stood out in strong relief to its 
rugged, bold daring and endurance, and the contrast con- • 
stituted one of its great charms. Of some reformers, it has 
been said it is better not to know them too well, or to follow 
them beyond the threshold of their houses ; but the opposite 
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was true of him, and he shone pre-eminently in all home 
relationships. To strangers he might sometimes at first 
seem to have a shy, reserved manner, to which his being 
short-sighted, not a little tended ; but the more he was 
known, the more he was beloved, and few could resist 
his personal influence. 

With much natural impetuosity, and at times an irritar 
bility of the nervous system, which was greatly increased, 
if not at'first altogether caused, by the annoyances to which 
he was exposed, he combined the greatest gentleness ; and 
in times of sickness he seemed to have an almost mesmeric 
power of soothingi of which even the poor were sensible in 
his visits to them. 

His forbearance under provocation was often astonish- 
ing, and he always checked in others any harsh expression 
towards his opponents. The courtesy of his manner was 
remarkable, especially to those beneath him. It was a part 
of his religion to take off his hat to any one who spoke 
to him, even to the little children who touched theirs to 
him. 

He was very fond of children : it was a regret to him 
that we had none of our own. 

With his servants he was only too indulgent, often re- 
fraining from finding fault lest he might be tempted to say 
too much. Their reverence for 'the master' partook of 
the nature of the enthusiasm with which — as has already 
been alluded to — he inspired all who had to deal with 
him. 

Touching this phase of his character, my brother-in-law* 

* Rev. A. Jessopp, D.D. 
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writes : * Nothing could exceed the gentleness and courtesy 
of hisTTianner in personal discussion, nor the deep reverence 
of his tone, when speaking on sacred subjects. This was 
the more striking to those who knew him but slightly, for 
hi his writings there was a severity which sometimes re- 
pelled the timid and half-informed. Deeply as he longed 
for sympathy and love, — and he did long for them with a 
hunger and thirst of his whole heart, — he disliked mere 
inane acquiescence in his opinions, and much preferred an 
occasional thrust through the joints of his harness. During 
the thirteen or fourteen years during which I enjoyed the 
privilege of frequent and familiar intercourse with him, I 
never once heard him utter a bitter word against even the 
most cruel and unscrupulous of his antagonists. The 
romantic chivalry of the man revolted against every- 
thing like the spirit of detraction. He fought for truth 
according to his light — but, come weal or come woe, he 
would fight fairly.' 

He had great capacity of enjoyment, and was easily 
pleased with little things — a bright day, a beautiful view, a 
good gallop, afforded him the greatest pleasure. To get out 
a map and plan an excursion, a drive to the New Forest, a 
few days by the sea, were in late years among his sources 
of pleasure. Now, he would rejoice in the advent of friends, 
and now, that we were * once more alone together again.* 
When wearied with deeper reading, or mind and body alike 
unstrung by overmuch mental work, a good novel gave him 
refreshment.! Anthony TroUope's and George Elrot's 

^ Of Kingsley's he said, * His novels are sermons, and his sermons novels, 
— the former the best of the two.* 
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novels were great favourites, and from the fertility of the 
former in depicting * proposals ' he derived much amuse- 
ment Even second-rate novels he was lenient to — for the 
sake of the distraction they gave him — *if only they 
would not end unhappily/ Poetry had been a great passion 
with him, and he continued to buy and read all of the least 
value that appeared. Of late years, Browning used con- 
stantly to furnish him with hard problems to be solved. His 
last conversation, the evening before he was taken ill, was 
on what he conceived to be the parable enshrined in Ten- 
nyson's Holy Grail, 

It has been said he could not brook men's differing from 
him, — this was not at all the case. He was the most 
tolerant of varieties of opinion — ^what he could not brook 
was, that men should endeavour to force him to agree with 
them, or represent that he must necessarily do so. Once, 
when some one had been staying with us who had 
strong views on the non-eternity of punishment, and had 
argued and defended his views with a pertinacity natural 
to a man who feels deeply on a subject, he said, after he 
was gone, ' Now, that man didn't annoy me at all, because 
he was content to hold his own views without insisting that 
/ must hold them too.'' 

There was a great combination of reserve and openness 
in his character. While always anxious to satisfy the really 
earnest inquirer, he was skilful in parrying questions which 
he considered to be merely inquisitive. Sometimes, and 
to some people, it would seem as if it were impossible to 
penetrate the einsamkeit in which he wrapped himself; 
whereas, at other times, when warmed by the sympathy of 
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a congenial spirit, nothing could exceed the unrestrained- 
ness with which he poured himself forth — the loneliness 
of spirit which he so often was made to feel, was one of 
the great trials of his life. 

The many-sidednesses of his character and his varied 
attainments helped to make him a very brilliant talker* 
and when not overburdened with care, a most genial 
companion. This was especially the case when travel- 
ling, then he seemed to leave care behind him, ^and give 
himself up thoroughly to enjoyment, — and never was this 
more so than when amid mountain scenery. Though, 
in the more troubled times of his life, he would often be 
lost in fits of abstraction and reverie, from which it was 
difficult to arouse him, he had great conversational powers, 
in which there was not only depth, but also the sparkle of 
wit. He was quick at repartee— dealt a good deal in neat 
epigrammatical sentences — ^abounded in anecdotes, relating 
to which he used to say, it was the duty of a wife to listen 
to her husband's stories as though she were hearing them 
the first time. It was, however, in deeper conversation 
that his greatest power lay — in the manner in which he 
awakened thought, drew out what was going on in the 
mind of the person he was talking to, and in the clearness 
with which he explained difficulties. The readiness with 
which he gave himself up to talk to any one, irrespective 
of who or what they were, often excited surprise. He 
would give his attention as willingly to a young girl fresh 
from school, to talk of the poets she liked best, and the 
last book she had read, as he would to converse with 
those with whom he could really measure strength — ^he 
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generally walked up and down the room when talking on 
any subject which required an effort of thought^ 

In writing, he had a nervously vigorous style — of 
which the letters here published give a good specimen — 
used simple, pure English, expressed himself with great 
accuracy, and studiously avoided all redundancy of words.* 
The terseness and brevity of style which came of this was 
much liked by many, while for some there was in his deeper 
writings an almost too great condensation of thought 

In his uncontroversial writings there was much classical 
and poetical beauty. This may especially be seen in 
Christianity and Hinduism^ and in his Psalms and Litanies, 
The former was recognized as a classic at Cambridge, 
passages from it being selected for translation at examina- 
tions. The severity and bitterness which sometimes 
marked his controversial writing, may be accounted for in 
part by the unscrupulous manner in which he was assailed, 
and in part by the very truthfulness of his character, which 
made him go direct to his point at once — 'having a strong 
inclination to speak of a thing just as it is, and to call a 
spade a spade, so that the thing spoken of may be fullest 
known by the words.'* 

I 1 The same was also true' of his correspondence. Who the person was 
mlattered little to him, provided they were earnest inquirers. The letters in 
Tolumes give but a small idea of the number he at one time received and 
[iwered upon religious subjects. 

' His advice to young authors was, to go over their MS. repeatedly, and 
foss out every unnecessary word. 
* ' Baxter ascribes the sharp flavour of his own controversial style to four 
reasons : (tst) the growing sourness of his humour, or wearied familiarity with 
his subject ; (2nd) a hatred of the flattering humour which now prevaileth so in 
the world, that few persons are able to bear the truth ; (3rd) a long custom of 
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It seemed at times, when he was writing controversial 
pamphlets and letters, as though he were impelled by 
some strong necessity to use the lash, but yet that the pain 
to himself in doing it was infinite. The work once closed, 
he liked hiding his edged tools, and would have been glad 
if he could have kept those nearest and dearest to him, 
apart from controversy. 

Subsequent events made him thus extenuate the tone 
of his Bunsen Essay, which has been complained of: — 

I think that the manifest unfairness and violence, which even 
in high quarters have marked the proceedings against Essays and 
Reviews, do much to justify the somewhat defiant tone, which may 
be the point in my own ^Essay most open to question, but which 
was prompted, and perhaps justified, by the reticence and terrorism 
which have impeded Biblical investigation, lowered the character 
of the clergy for sincerity, and so far obscured that truth to 
which Jesus Christ before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good con- 
fession. — St, Z>avi(Ps CoU^ey March i6, i86i. 

Some of the letters in these volumes also refer to this 
subject 

He was a keen politician, always eager for the news 

studying how to speak and write in the keenest manner to the commop, 
ignorant, and ungodly people, without which keenness to them no sermon, i^r 
hook, does much good ; (4th) a strong natural inclination to speak of ev( 
suhject just as it is, and to call a spade^ a spade^ so that the thing spoken^ of 
may be fullest known by the words. 

' Such explanation of his own style the Defendant pleads, with this additi<3a; j 
that he is the only man for three hundred years in England, against whom *the 
law has been invoked, on no groimd, and on no sincere suspicion, of aiiyr i 
ecclesiastical heresy, but with a prosecution directed against the principle o?*^ 
free inquiry, and against the public avowal of facts, the truth of which no 
authority, scholastic, legal, or ecclesiastical, attempts to disprove.' — Hints to 
my Counsel f Nov. 1 861. 
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of the day — ^wherever he went a newspaper on the table 
was irresistible to him. Every stroke for freedom was 
sure to arrest his attention. In 1859, the struggles of 
Italy won from him ardent sympathy, and the offer of 
help from his purse, and he watched her subsequent efforts 
with keenest interest. 

The gradual change in his politics may be noticed in 
his letters and journal, and it will be seen, that during the 
later years of his life, he became more of a Liberal in 
politics — though the policy pursued by the Liberal party 
in ecclesiastical matters was alien to the conservatism, 
which was natural to him, in his devotion to the Church of 
England. This is strikingly shown in a letter upon the 
Irish Church question of i868.* 

Excepting when engaged in conversation, it was a rare 
thing for him to be seen without either a pen or a book in 
his hand. His favourite position was sitting over the fire, 
with his feet on the fender ; he would sometimes write 
standing, with his paper on the chiiyiney-piece. He had 
great powers of abstraction, and often worked when others 
were talking around, for the most part unconscious of every- 
thing but what he had himstlf in hand, though nojv and 
then catching a word arid joining in the conversation ; but 
of late years he had cared more for quiet, and the study 
was a sanctum into which we did not often invite visitors. 

He always liked to look at the brightest side of 
things — shared the old Greeks* dislike of * evil omens,' and 
could not bear the least prognostication of ill. He had 
the heartiest appreciation of life, and in general a great 

* * Was there no Better Way?* p. 271. 
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shrinking from thoughts connected with death, and the 
beginning of death, as shown in the decay of the natural 
powers. At one time he used to shrink from all mention of 
it with a shudder. This had much passed away during Uie 
last year of his life, and he had both spoken on the sub- 
ject and preached about it more frequently than before ; 
but even then it was life, not deathy he longed for. The 
following letter to one of his sisters speaks of his appre- 
ciation of life : — 

St David* s Collie, St Davids Day, 1856.— I fear, from 
your mode of nursing yourself now, as well as from your 
general habits, you don't quite know what a blessing health is. 
Health is fulness of life, and life is the gift of God. Whatever 
strengthens health, increases life. But it is not by weakening 
the attack, so much as by strengthening the city — that is, 
not so much by checking mere disease, as by invigorating the 
powers of life within us, that we become capable of reachiag our 
full strength, and realize what God intended us to be. Hence, 
such things as increase life in us, wholesome food, fresh air, diet 
and amusement, are not luxuries merely for us to enjoy or grudge 
ourselves, but they are blessings, which it is our duty to profit by, 
so far as they are innocently within our reach, and which it 
should be our pleasure to be thaakful for. Think over this theory 
a little — for our Maker and our God is the Lord of life \ and what- 
ever tends to weakness or decay, is a sort gf adversary, or opposed 
to him, as darkness to light. 

Hence, no Manicheanism, or Popery, in your mode of nursing 
yourself — ^you don't want grass and herbs and antimony, but 
mutton and pudding and port There is a Lenten semion for 
you, from your affectionate brother and Divine. 

You really have no right to weaken yourself; and if you 
would only study my Apostle, St Paul, who knew more about such 
things than all the young ladies in the world, with all their /«f 
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Puseyites, into the -bargam, you- would find that he is very clear 
and profoundly convincing on this subject, as well as on others. 

He was himself far from enjoying strong health — 
perhaps he hardly ever knew what it was to feel perfectly 
well — ^his active brain overtasked a somewhat feeble frame, 
and the very intensity of his feelings wore him out He 
suffered, too, much at times from sleeplessness. Yet he could 
undergo any amount of bodily exercise in walking or riding, 
and fresh air and exercise were essentials which, however 
busy, he never grudged himself ; and it was when exhilarated 
by these that he was most free, and gave himself up most 
completely to enjoyment Broadchalke, in this respect — 
brought him fresh interest His archaeological tastes found 
much scope in the tracing of Roman and British remains, 
with wlych the neighbourhood abounded, and the charm 
of the Downs gave fresh zest to his love for riding. He was 
a good and fearless rider, and nowhere more at hbme 
than on horseback, but rather careless about his reins, 
often riding with too loose a one. He might be seen 
sometimes coming out of Salisbury over the race-course, 
the reins lying on his horse's neck, while he lighted a cigar, 
or read the newspaper he had ridden over to fetch. He 
had several accidents in riding, which only narrowly 
escaped being severe ones. He always rode with an 
umbrella up when it rained. 

He was one of the truest and most generous of friends, 
never sparing himself if any act of friendship were required. 
Twice, in the discharge of such, he travelled hurriedly all 
the way from Lampeter to Cambridge — once to vote for the 
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present Provost of King's, and once for Bishop Harold 
Browne, when he stood for the Margaret Professorship 
at Cambridge, in 1855. At Cambridge, both his time 
and purse had been at the call of any of his poorer country- 
men. At Lampeter, also, the poor students knew they had 
in him a friend ready to help them to help themselves. 
It would not be easy tg enumerate all his acts of kindli- 
ness, both in the way of literary and also of pecuniary 
aid, to which many could testify. 

The estrangement of friends was, perhaps, one of the 
bitterest drops in his cup. Many had of late years 
dropped off. They were so careful of their orthodoxy, 
they were afraid of seeming friendly with one who had 
become involved in so much controversy. This had made 
him stand much aloof — though for himself, the geniality 
of his nature made it an intense pleasure to him to 
see those whom he had known in past years, yet he 
became more reserved in claiming ties of old friendship, 
but he felt very much the blanks caused by the death of 
some friends, and the coldness of others. 

Throughout life, his steady, unflinching course of action, 
regardless of consequences, has been noticed. It was not 
that ambitious thoughts never crossed his mind, or that he 
was unaware of that which he might naturally have expected. 
Had he been otherwise unconscious of what at one time 
seemed his goal, the oft-expressed expectations of friends 
and countrymen would not have suffered him to continue so; 
but he was not free from ambition — very much the reverse 
— and was well enough aware of what his position ecclesias- 
tically might have been, had he been content to have sailed 
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just a little more with the stream, and been even a little less 
outspoken. He was well aware, too, that a more exalted 
position in the Church would have brought him, not only- 
more honour, but that on which he would have set a much 
higher value — a greater opportunity, a larger sphere of 
action. It was perhaps this thought which made him 
say, in his last illniess, when life was ebbing fast — ' I do 
not know that there is much more that I could have done, 
but there ^re some things I should like to have said, if I 
had had the right place to say them in.' But it has been 
seen that he never allowed ambitious hopes or motives 
to weigh with him for a moment, or to turn him aside 
from following the path, in which his convictions led him. 
On one occasion, when brighter visions flitted across his 
mind, we find him putting them aside, and reminding 
himself of his original vow, not to covet or seek great 
things for himself, and that he must beware of envying 
those who win them. The following letter to his mother, 
written in 1855, shows the grounds on which he checked 
ambitious longings : — 

/ufi€ 27, 1855. — ^We are told expressly not to seek dignities. 
Nor do I even understand, what people mean by calling Chris- 
tianity true, if they violate its fundamental precepts. All this sort 
of anxiety about dignities is quite as alien to the religion of Christ 
as either drunkenness or the vicious love of women. He knows 
no distindion between the respectable Pharisaical vices and the more 
lawless ones. Either this religion is true or false ; but it is per- 
fectly clear, on this point of ambition, as it also is on that of resent- 
ment But we are apt to choose out of it merely what suits 
our own disposition. ' 

Therefore I say, * let us study to be quiet,' and if God wants 
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us, He will send us, and if He does not send us, we had better 
not go. 

These wayward discordant jealousies of Academic members. 
Church parties, and newspaper outcries, are all as much the will 
of God as any other part of human struggling. We may there- 
fore consider this as a part of what He sends, as directly and 
positively to us, now, as He sent manna to the Israelites. Even, 
if we do not like all this doctrine of Submission, yet God forces 
it upon us by necessity. The question is, not whether we will 
obey — ^for that we must— but whether we will do so cheerfully, — 
and then it becomes pleasant to us ; or at least tolerable. 

And all this is eminently true of artificial wants, or of worldly 
ambitions, which oiu: pride only makes grievous 

Again he writes to his mother : — 

Oa. 20, 1856. — ^Though my choice of wisdom, rather than 
wealth, only lands me in difficulties hitherto, let us hope that the 
issu,e may be good ; if not for myself, at least for some good end, 
of more consequence to the world. 

i 

Again, when, in the autumn of 1869, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph's resignation was spoken of, and some friends wrote 
to give him the earliest information of this, and, expressing 
a hope that he might be the Bishop's successor, suggested 
ideas of canvassing in the matter, his brief reply was, ' My 
strength is to sit still.* 



On first going to Broadchalke, he had intended to keep 
a diary of events occurring in the parish, with the view 
of afterwards weaving them into a parochial history, 
together with some accounts — archaeological and geologi- 
cal — of the district. We were not without some decided 
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characters in our village, and, with his happy art of depict- 
ing such, these annals would have had much interest ; and 
the neighbourhood, also, was rich in subjects dear to the 
antiquarian; But the beginning of the life there was too 
disturbed for this sort of work ; and though a diary 
commenced in 1865, when matters had assumed a more 
tranquil air, gives a record which might have furnished 
notes, the work itself lived only in the future, and was 
never commenced. On first taking the living, the improve- 
ment and planting of the glebe with trees was a great 
source of interest to him, and the garden, when once he 
became resident, brought him much enjoyment It was 
not unusual to see him in the middle of the morning, when 
wearied with books, sally forth with hatchet and saw to 
the work of pruning, which used to be rather wholesale 
work with him when he once began ; for he had a great 
idea of giving the weak a chance in life, and not suffering 
them to be overcome by the strong. 

His habits were very simple ; and though not insensible 
to the pleasures of luxury, he had a philosophical disdain 
for it, and was ever uttering his protest against it. He 
continued to be an early riser, and early hours generally 
pleased him best — an eight o'clock breakfast, a three 
o'clock dinner, after which he would never take anything 
but coffee or tea. To the conventional supper tray he had 
an invincible aversion, never suffering one to appear in his 
house. 

His mornings generally commenced with a short time 
spent in writing or revising prayers — this seemed indeed 
a part of his morning devotion. It was at these times the 
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Psalms and Litanies were written. Then the post would 
arrive, and letters and paper engrossed some time. A 
short walk followed, before or after which he often turned 
into the school. Then came study more or less arduous. 
Between one and three he would probably go into the 
village. Exercise, either of walking or riding, with visiting 
the poor, filled up the afternoons and evenings. Study and 
writing vjaried very much according to the special incentives 
to them : his health, and the absence of distractions, the 
work needed in the village, and other interruptions. When 
engaged in any particular work, he could not bear to leave 
it till finished, often writing very late ; but worries and 
annoyances of one sort and another tended to make 
intellectual work more desultory than it would otherwise 
have been. 

He was a great smoker. It was the one point, he 
said, on which he felt it difficult to be abstemious. His 
mother had a strong antipathy to the habit, r^arding it 
with the feelings common to those of an older generation, 
and it seems to have been the only matter on which he 
felt himself unable to conform to her wishes. He used 
to say that, though he did not wish to argue the point, 
it really was not all evil, and there was much to be said 
in favour of it. 

Some selections from the diary already mentioned will 
give some idea of his life in this village among the Downs. 
His journals and diaries were for the most part not 
written daily, but at intervals of a few days. This one 
contains notices of the subjects of sermons, lists of the 
poor visited, and other such memoranda, which are omitted 
here as hardly being of general interest. 
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Sept. 15. — The Wiltshire Archaeologists excursed up the 
valley of Chalke. Mr. Lear lunched them. I lectiured them in 
the school-room' on Chalke Greensand — Ebele brook — Ikenild 
street — ^Vindocladia — Chace large and small — Church, which I 
ascribe to Prebendary Leyot, about 1420, (the Archaeologists 
thought our chancel must be of the 13th century) — ^the Bavents, 
Wyndhams, Gawains, Chamberlains, Gerards, De Burghs, &c., and 
Aubrey. In generous imitation of Aubrey, the gushing Archaeo- 
logists collected on the spot jQ^ 14^. to restore our bells.* On 
the whole a very successful entertainment. 

Sept. 16. — One of the best days I have had in Wiltshire. 
Special train to Bournemouth. Shared fly with Lord E. Bruce, 
Edward Denison, Mr. Antrobus, and behind us Mr. Dauberry j 
pleasant variety of chat S. Oxon made a splendid speech, in 
the dignified histrionic style ; no greater proof of ability could 
have been given. Mr. Sotheron spoke amiably; Lord E. B., 
very amusingly. Wished we had ventured to ask for a ticket for 
my dear wife, as others unhesitatingly did. 

' Aubrey, the antiquarian, lived at Knighton, a hamlet belonging to 
Chalke. Aubrey, who had restored these bells when churchwarden, in 
1660, called them ' the tuneablest ring of bells in all Wiltshire.' 

The third and fourth bells still bear his name as vicar's churchwarden. 

The treble D, with the date 1704, has this rhyme inscribed on it : — 

' I am the first allthough but small, 
I will be harde above you all/ 

The second treble, C natural — 

' I in this place am second bell, 
I'll shurely doe my parte as welL' — 1659. 

The F natural tenor bell was an especially fine toned bell, and could 
be heard all along the valley — date probably about 1400. 

Of six bells, the treble and tenor alone remained perfect in 1865. A tenta- 
tive subscription list was set on foot for their restoration, but laid aside during 
the minority of the Earl of Pembroke. 

Since writing the above, I find the present vicar, the Rev. "W. H. Whitting, 
is now interesting himself in the restoration of the Broadchalke bells. 
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Sept 28. — Opening of our new organ. Mr. Kennard 
preached. The choir of Bowerchalke helped us. 

Sept, 30. — Heard from Sydney Williams, asking as to 
probable length of my Prophetic work. Hope the bulk will not 
frighten him. 

Od. 2. — Night school opened. We rode after dinner, and 
returned by moonlight in time for the opening. 

Oct, 22. — ^This is the first day of entering by the new path 
into the churchyard. The old bridge is partly collapsed. 

Oct. 24. — ^A demand for emigration commences, but there are 
difficulties about the outfit of the people. 

The sultry, bright heat of an unnatural autumn changed into 
October, normal grey and damp. The flowers mostly gone. 
Asters went first, then geraniums. 

Oct. 30. — Returned two vols, of G. Meredith's Rhoda 
Fleming: an improbably constructed and distressingly wrought-up 
novel, with ingenious remarks, and a sort of spurious affectation of 
erratic philosophy pervading it. Rhoda is hard and repulsive. 
Other characters unattractive, except Dahlia, who is amiably 
weak and wretchedly ruined. Changed away Quarterly Review 
with a dry information article upon Cathedrals, in which 
Gardiner ( !) is called a hammer of heretics ; consequently Cranmer 
a heretic. That is rather cool. 

Od, 31. — I rode the chestnut, and in cantering down behind 
Bametfs, she started and dropped like a shot ; so that, with the 
impetus of pace, I was dashed heavily against the ground ; but 
happily not stunned, though severely shaken. 

Sunday y Nov, 5. — It is a blessing we have none of the harsh 
old anathemas or Guy Fawkes to read. Sacrament in the morn- 
ing ; in the afternoon preached on ' Election,' Thess. L, treating 
it in a mild orthodox fashion from its practical side. 
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Nod, 6. — Began Introduction to Isaiah, Finished pp. 22 — 40, 
proof of Amos. 

Nov, 14. — Finished third chapter of Palgrave's Arabia: an in- 
teresting book, but with evident incapacity of distinguishing effect 
of circumstances, and of creed, in Islam and its Professor. Tel-al 
is interesting, if not overdrawn. Glanced at a wonderfully weak 
book by a Mr. Parker, on Dr. Pusey's Daniel^ myself and Dr. T. 
He has the mildest notions of chronology and weak reasoning. 
Read lately Mrs. Oliphant's Agnes — a pretty, not ill-moralled sort 
of book; but spun out with little lifelike incidents, feminine 
moralisms ; tragically-disappointing conclusion. I think if novels ' 
are dull, they might end happily. 

Nov. 16. — Drove to Salisbury; returned by Bemerton, where 

they are restoring George Herbert's church Few, in these 

later days of ecclesiastical development, would imagine how very 
homely and commonplace In its Protestant arrangements was 
George Herbert's own church. Professor Jowett once said to 
me, that Walton's life of him was highly mythical. So his church 
rather implies. 

Nov, 18. — Received The Reader^ with my review on Dr. 
Travis' Freedom and Causation ; also a Daily News, with painful 
account of the unduly severe, nay, horrid suppression, of the 

unhappy negro outbreak in Jamaica. 

■ 

Nov, 27. — On Sunday I preached to pretty good congregations, 
on Christ witnessing truth before Pilate, and on Duty and Prayer, 
Family, Personal, General, alluding to foreign fashion of open 
churches. My proofs [of the Prophets'] are becoming more 
frequent Robertson's Life and Letters are interesting, but hardly 
up to the ideal suggested by his sermons. 

Nov. 30. — Got the second volume of Robertson, which is very 
interesting. His view of the Atonement pretty exactly mine ; ' 
his view of Baptism not quite so orthodox, since he drops out the | 
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idea of a moral engagement on the human side, and the pledge of 
blessing on the Divine. 

Dec, I. — Robertson continues very interesting. Many of his 
views very like mine, with the advantage of a more intelligent 
audience to develop him ; drawback of constant strain of 
preaching, and wear of town contests. 

Again, speaking of some one's criticism of Robert- 
son, — ' that he wanted faith,' ' had fallen off,' etc., he 
writes, ' I should judge from the life, this could only be 
true in tlie sense of his having grown in the grasp of 
intellect, and widened sympathy ; not in that of his 
having weakened in trust in God.' 



The circumstances which attended his coming into the 
diocese of Salisbury naturally made Rowland Williams 
keep aloof for the most part from clerical meetings. 
One of the very few occasions on which he was present 
at such was in the autumn of 1865, when the Bishop of 
Salisbury had requested his clergy to consider the advisa- 
bility of getting up petitions to Parliament, expressive of 
dissatisfaction with the Court of Final Appeal in matters 
ecclesiastical. 

Feeling this to be a question of much importance, he 
went to the ruri-decanal meeting held at Coombe Bissett, 
at which it was to be discussed, and by his arguments 
persuaded the clergy present to pass the following resolu- 
tion : — 'This meeting does not now feel called upon to 
express dissatisfaction with the Court of Final Appeal.' 

It was, of course, a rare exception for the clergy of the 
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diocese of Sarum to vote in opposition to the well-known 
wish of their Bishop ; for the diocese was well drilled^ and 
the High Church party were in the ascendancy, so that, 
though there was a strong undercurrent of discontent 
among the Evangelical clergy, it was generally managed 
by the Bishop's friends that this should not appear, and 
that the measures he desired should be carried out at these 
meetings. 



Dec, 15. — Read a little Leckie — a sort of mild Buckle, with 
occasionally good remarks : but a history of superstition, witch- 
craft, and philosophy, or anything rather than Rationalism proper, 
for two or three hundred pages. 

Jan, 15, 1866. — Started to Dinton; found deep snow drifted 
in parts, up Fifield Down and by the Ashes. Rail from Dinton 
to Templecombe, thence to Baily Gate. Met at station by 
Mr. Paul and Mr. Sidgwick, of Trinity College, Cambridge — the 
latter a pupil of Ewald's. ^ 

JatL 16. — Had a tumultuous chat on all things in study. After- 
noon, walked to Badbury Rings : a large entrenched down, almost 
like old Sarum, in the old Sarum form. 

Talk of Stanle/s book,* which w^as there. It is very pretty ; 
more picturesque than usual for him. 

Left for Blandford. Marks of flood everywhere. Drove up 
two miles of hill, along flood-dismantled roads, along dull half 
Downs, to Woodyates \ so mounted home. 

Jan. 29. — Finished lately, Can You Forgive Her? — one of 
A. TroUope's amusing books, but deteriorating into his mother's 
style. 

^ Lectures on the Jewish Church, 
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Am thinking about Nahum, his wonderfully artistic style. . . . 
The Bishop of Ely generously promises to preach at Bower- 
chalke, which we rejoice at. 

The church of Bowerchalke had, during the past autumn, 
been undergoing restoration, and was now reopened. This 
church, or more properly chapel, is a specimen of very 
primitive early English architecture. It consisted originally 
of nave, chancel, and tower. It had fallen into much dis- 
repair, and was, besides, too small for the parish. The 
chancel was now rebuilt, the original early English windows 
being replaced, and a new south aisle added. An open 
timber roof was placed over the nave, and the roof of the 
transepts were also restored. The eastern decorated window 
was filled with stained glass by Lady Herbert, of Lea, in 
memory of the late Lord Herbert ; the ancient oak screen 
was also restored, and the tower raised about ten feet 

The reopening the church was a great event in our 
quiet villages, and, endeavouring to make it a reason for a 
gathering of old friends, he thus wrote to the Provost of 
Eton : — 

To THE Provost of Eton. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Salisbury y Feb, 12, 1866. — You. were 
once good enough to make, but have never been good enough to 
keep, a promise to visit me at Broadchalke. 

We are to reopen a restored District Church on March 15th, 
when the Bishop of Ely (who knows more of Lampeter than most 
people) has most kindly promised to preach for us. The Bishop 
and Mrs. Browne are engaged to my house for the day before. 

Will Mrs. Goodford and yourself give us the pleasure of your 
company ont his occasion? We should have great pleasure in 
seeing you ; and I should like for once to be not only orthodox 
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(which I always am), but also fashionable ; which is a point I have 
too much neglected. 

Of course our Diocesan gives his fuD permission to his brother 
Bishop's preaching in his diocese. 

To his notes of invitation to the neighbouring clergy 
for the opening of Bowerchalke, he appended the follow- 
ing characteristic * N.B.,' with reference to the surplice pro- 
cessions, which were then being introduced and becoming 
common in the diocese, and which he much disliked : — 

Without interfering with personal preferences, I conceive, from 
a comparison of the 74th, 78th, and 21st Canons, that, if any clergy- 
man chooses to wear his Academic gown, such is, for /{^/^-officiating 
clergymen in «^«-collegiate chiurches, the orthodox Anglican 
costume. 

To his sister he wrote of the event : — 

Yesterday went off well, in spite of a rainy downpour, which 
we made the best of. About seventy-six sat down to luncheon. 
The Bishop of Ely preached beautifully, and spoke kindly. 

The church looks almost perfect in its kind, having as much of 
the quietly ornamental as a rural district desires. It woiild have 
been fuller with sunshine, but was full enough. 

The only blemish was, we cut short proceedings because the 
Bishop of Ely had to go. 

May ii. — My dear E. and I rode out for the first time after 
many months ; found the Chace pleasantly verdant, but flowers 
going off. 

Keble died lately — his wife a week after. His death moved 
me less than it once would, from his age, my own change of 
sentiment, and specially from his prominence of late in move- 
ments of persecuting repression, for which, indeed, he had always, 
or often, as in the Hampden case, betrayed a culpable inclination. 
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Still, he was a master in his kind, and it was given to him to 
achieve, what few men do — one work of the highest excellency. 

Bishop Colenso continues in hot water in Natal. The S.P.G. 
have formally thrown him over. 

Last Friday, May 18, a crowded meeting [S.P.G. Society, 
London] confirmed the infamous step of setting him aside. I 
proposed, by way of protest, a counter resolution. Kennard 
seconded j about ten men voted for it, including A. P. S., and my 
old Cambridge ally, Thomas Ferguson. Blakesley afterwards tried 
what he thought a more judicious via media sort of course, w^hich 
failed, as I am told, no less signally, perhaps more deservedly. 
Heaps of Bishops looked on, like a Sanhedrim of Jews. I left 
before the end, having to meet my wife, and seeing the game 
practically played out The only argument I heard of (this, after 
I left) was the question. Would he have been made Bishop, if 
before he had so taught ? This specious, but fallacious, sophism 
implies, that his appointers have a property in Church doctrines, or, 
rather in Scripture criticisms, independently of the truth or false- 
hood ; therefore, independently of the Divine will. Therefore it 
puts their dictation, or prepossession, in the place of Revelation, 
or as its highest criterion. 

Not but that Colenso is very far from my Pope : though in his 
absence, and against the Judaizers, I pleaded his cause warmly. 

May 27.-r-Have been reading lately Ecce Homo, a book 
neither quite orthodox nor critical, but with many good points of 
reflection : a touch of a dry Robertson, and of my own sermons. 
It seems working up rather than down. Most of the orthodox 
journals most flattering to it, especially the Guardian^ though 
similar but more ecclesiastical things said by me had been treated 
with offensive bitterness by them. 

The Quarterly Review falls on the book in • its accustomed 
style, and with far more consistency, though less civility, than the 
complimentary critics. 

{March 15, 1869. — It has turned out that the author of Ecce 
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Homo is a Mr. Seely. This takes the mirage of mystery off his 
book, which, though good, has been overmuch praised.) 

Dec, 24. — ^Thirty years ago I was an undergraduate scholar of 
King's, staying up to read my first Christmas vacation. Twenty- 
five years ago I spent this eve at Frejus ; having antiquarianized 
old Roman walls, dined, and written reflections, religious or 
penitential, in verse, such as it was. Here I am now, having 
burnt a few old letters and documents, while my wife and W. W. J. 
are decorating the church with holly. A cold which I caught the 
Norwich illumination day, and increased by diverse imprudencies, 
now a bronchial affection, disqualifies me fi'om accompanying them. 

Dec. 26. — Our church prettily decked with mild feminine 
Puseyism, but vast trouble all round the windows. I preached in 
the afternoon (25 th) on the Day generally : Old, Natural, or 
Heathen. Christmas Psalms and lessons how inapplicable. In 
the early part of this year we were at Liverpool, and in Anglesey; 
posted round Snowdon by Pen-y-gwrhyd, the place I most ap- 
proved of. In November we were very festive and gay at Norwich 
and at Cambridge. Maiuice elected Nor. Professor the first day 
we passed down. 

We have read lately Whately^s Life. Good, but dry : the man 
remaining as he was, or a trifle better — ^honest, prosaic, dogmatic, 
vain ; still an able man. Strange, that he never should have seen, 
that his clever notion of tracing the peculiarities of Romanism to 
their origin in human nature, would apply just as much to all other 
religions, including, probably, the very essence of Christianity, or 
at least its scriptural form ; since all come of the attitude and out- 
break of humanity turned Godward. It no more follows that they 
are not true, or wholesome, than it does from the earth's producing 
grain, that grain is not providentially blessed and humanly useful. 
Nor, again, am I writing in favour of any creed formally called 
Natural Religion, nor against miracles, but only that the inter- 
course of God and man must probably take its constituents largely 
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out of humanity ; and, in fact, the Bible is an immensely natural 
book, in all its sides, aspects, parts, and characteristics. 

Just now we are reading Lady Herbert's Three Phases of Chris- 
tian Lave: pretty, artistic, feminine, ^nd Popish. First part, of 
Monica, whom it canonizes ; second, of a young French lady of nup- 
like saintliness, living in the world; third, of a wearisome old mother 
of the sisters of St V. de Paul A hig;hly artificial tone of sanctity 
stamps the features portrayed. Only the artist herself is natural 
enough. She has also written a funny little tract on Anglican 
prejudices against the R.C.C. It is not plaintive and piteously 
needing guidance, as one might have expected ; but humorous, self- 
willed, and sharply clever, with heaps of second-hand t^lk about 
the Fathers, but no sense of how rhetorically absurd they were. 
One most striking feature in the tract is its damning evidence to 
the double dealing of the Ultra-Puseyites, who, she in simplicity 
confesses, are often Romanish in all but name: ought to be in 
name. 

March 15. — Have read lately the last volume of Carlyle's 
Frederick IL Able, but heavy and wearisome by its prolixity. He 
says well, the answer to some things is not logic, but silence. 

I am reading Jesse's George TIL A very amusing, not unin- 
structive book, by a man of sense and kindliness, but trained 
amidst bowing, and deferring all his life to a half courtier's frame 
of mind. The anecdotes are numerous, often racy. 

On the I St Jan. sent to the press the first sheet of my new 
Sermon-Essays, which may it please Him whose blessing can avail 
to bless. It is an attempt to resume the true ground of theological 
and literary discussion, which the Pusey prosecutioti. had entirely 
put aside for some few years. 

Broadchalke Sermon-Essays * were published March, 
1867. He explains in the Preface that these Sermon- 

^ Broadchalke Sermon-Essays on Nature, Mediation, Atonement, AbsoltUian, 
etc, by Rowland Williams, D. D. London : Williams and Norgate. 
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Essays were for the most part expanded from mere 
preaching notes of a simpler kind of sermon — the doctrine 
the same, but the form altered; the name giving an idea of 
the change they have undergone. * I hope/ he wrote of the 
book, * that persons who wish to have the doctrines of the 
Churcli of England taught in a moderate and unexaggerated 
form, may be interested in it/ 

He refers in the Preface to an account which M. Merle 
d'Aubign6 had given m vol. iv. of his Reformation, of the 
results of the decision of the Privy Council in the case of 
Essays and Reviews, and also to Ihe remarks which the 
Bishop of London had made upon the statement. 

He sent M. Merle d*Aubign^ the following letter, telling 
him of this reference r — 

To THE Rev. Dr. Merle d'Aubign£ 

Brocukhalke Vicarage, Salisbury, 28 March, 1867. — Sir, — It 
seems to me most consistent with the courtesy of literature, not to 
leave you without an intimation, that a passage in vol. iv. of your 
history, not more disparaging to the Judicature of England than 
injurious to myself, has been discussed by me in the Preface to my 
Brocukhalke Sermon-Essays, just issued by Williams and Norgate. 

You will find, Sir, on fully informing yourself, that neither was 
such a judgment pronounced nor such an issue submitted as you 
suppose. Not even the two Primates took the part which you 
ascribe to them, since you exaggerate by two-thirds the proportion 
of their dissidence. 

So little did Mauricians and Rationalists 'raise the cry of 
triumph,* that they laboured to prevent my case firom being heard. 

I cannot ask you. Sir, to accept my assurance that the Prelate, 
and the friends of the Prelate, who prosecuted me, reject for them- 
selves with the liveliest abhorrence any such ^fiction of merit by 
transfer,^ as they made it crime in me to have questioned. 
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You will feel such an assurance to be morally incredible ; but 
on examination you would find it true : so great was the incon- 
sistency enacted. 

If you honour Wiltshire by a visit, you may find uplifted 
crosses and strange coloured stoles in procession at Salisbury — ^but 
the doctrines of the Reformation rather at Broadchalke. 

It may be true that difficulties are in front of the Chiu"ch, espe- 
cially if she pursue the * evidential ' method — ^and true, that her 
system might be modified by a study of Scripture, or by reasonable 
consideration of the wants of the age. But it certainly, Sir, is not 
true, that any part of Christ's faith or of the Chiu-ch of England's 
discipline entered, or couJd justly be supposed to enter, into dis- 
pute between certain members of the Episcopate and myself. 

My object being to do my duty, with all the good faith possible, 
I had made the best of a position which was hereditary ; and of 
which, therefore, the difficulties were less for me, than for persons 
differently trained 

Not Anglican theology, but literary misrepresentation, was the 
fiend against which I laid lance in rest Not a more scrupulous 
orthodoxy, but a less scrupulous spirit of personal and literary 
misrepresentation, supplied the weapon which wounded me. 

I will leave it to yourself. Sir, to decide whether you do not 
owe me reparation for your account of my case. While that 
account stands, I must be permitted to consider it a blemish in 
your work. You might, it appears to me, have better discharged 
the duty of an historian by pointing out, with a new and significant 
illustration, how the greatest crimes in the history of the world 
have been possible, not because the generations which witnessed 
them were depraved, but because the station, rank, or organized 
power bf the perpetrators enabled them to disguise the nature of 
their arts by misrepresent3.tion. — ^I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
with profound personal respect. 

Your very obedient servant, 

Rowland Wiluams. 
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March, 1867. — ^James Cranbrook, of Edinburgh, has parted 
with his congregation of Independents, and teaches in the 
school of one Tyrannus, i.e. in a hired lecture-room, with a com- 
mittee to aid He has an anal)rtically-inquiring mind and power of 
thinking ; but can he hold a congregation devotionally is still to 
be shown. It is the affirmative that saves men, not the negation. 
Read last night F. Robertson on Absolution; a sermon with some 
points in common with my own, but more affectionately dogmatic, 
some would say spiritual ; less ecclesiastically correct or reasoned. 

The year is getting on, and I am still lingerii^g. No Prophets 
lately ; I must take up Jeremiah again. 

Dr. Noyes' version from America lately reached me — ^third 
edition. He mentions Desprez's book kindly ; Dr. Pusey s very 
unflatteringly, but not unjustly. 

Lord Shaftesbury is proposing a very sensible little Bill, just to 
give legal force to the Canon against strange vestments, which 
expresses the mind of our Church. The Bishops can hardly 
oppose so much; though they may endeavour to defeat it by 
some side wind, or try the old procrastinating manoeuvre. I 
almost wish that in my sermon on Absolution ^ I had spoken more 
strongly ; but I wished to preserve the judicial tone, unimpaired 
by their violences against myself. Else what can be so un- 
reasonable as that a coxcomb, barely graduated, should strut before 
a grieved congregation, with a show of ornamentation, either 
puerile or Romish : which, our Reformers would have swept away, 
and did sweep out, as far as they could foresee; as also the 
Chiu-ch of even James I. and Charles II. deliberately consented to 
abolish it Lord Shaftesbury's Bill better deserves to succeed, 
since he merely makes compulsory what the Prayer-book aheady 
pronoimces fit Sp it can hurt none but coxcombs, or Romanizers. 

T. S. and M. have published lately one of their unsatisfactory 
religious books, full of critics' names and negations, but without 
life of faith, or rational distinctness of tone. 

^ See BroadchcUke Sermon-Essays, No. xv. 
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Three ministers — Lords Cranbrooke and Carnarvon, and 
General Peel — ^have left the Cabinet. Very 'weakening, morally 
and politically, all this* wavering and changing. Probably we shall 
get a better Bill. If it were municipal suffrage, on the principle 
of rate-paying householders, I see no reason why counties should 
not have the same as boroughs; and the only extra franchise 
needed would be income-tax payment. Rates and taxes are a 
rough, but sensible, test of fitness for voting. Why the towns 
should go lower than the villages I see no very good reason. 

All these Cabinet complications are not very unlike what Jesse 
describes in George III.'s time; though happily it seems to turn 
less now on mere personal and family intrigue. 

March i8. — Heavy fall of snow in night Heard on Saturday 
of ministerial plan of reform. Standard in raptures, Daily News 
disgusted and disdainful. So far as the plan is for all ratepaying 
householders to vote, it seems to me just and sound ; so far as it 
proposes a- second vote for direct taxpayers as well, I think it 
will, perhaps ought to, fail — ^at least it will. It does not suit our 
notions of manhood. Nor is it needful, with the vast influence 
wielded otherwise by property. 

March 20. — We read to-day the Cabinet Bill's debut On the 
whole a failure. The plurality of votes an absolute flash in pan, 
as I foretold ; its rejection utter on all sides ; but the possibility 
of Rateahility becoming the standard of franchise seems quite 
actual Gladstone looks towards it Such Conservatives as 
A. B. Hope would now evidently give much to have Gladstone, 
instead of Disraeli, for their leader. 

March 21. — Equinox, Therefore spring ought to be; but 
the world is white. All Tuesday, the 19th, it snowed heavily 
throughout the day. Carriers and market-people never remember 
such a day. We gave in and shut up. 

Tayler's book on St. John^ came; seems sensible, but 

1 The Fourth Gospel^ by John James Tayler, B. A. 
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against the genuineness. He is a good writer, but quite an 
Unitarian in the denominational sense. 

Archdeacon H. sent me a very excellent tract by the Dean of 
Ripon,^ upon the episcopal manifesto on Ritualism. A more 
just, telling, and lively tract one. would not wish. 

March 22. — At ten minutes past two p.m., when we had 
attempted to ride, the blessed rain came, with wind changing to 
S.W., as I foretold last night. All the morning had been thaw, 
steam, mild rawness ; but now, as it were, the first hour of spring, 
which we had sighed for. There seems now a chance of winter 
relaxing his grasp upon us. Ministers' Reform Bill seems likely 
to get squashed or damaged. Abolition of Church Rates had a 
majority for it on. Wednesday night of 263 to 187, Hardcastle 
moving. 

April II. — My Sermon-Essays have been out just a fortnight 
It is curious how carefully people write before they read [in 
acknowledging presentation copies], or else not at all. 

I have finished Jesse's George III, ; the second volume not so 
good as the last The American war treated in the style of 
platitudes. It is curious how difficult I, for my own part, find it 
to sympathize with the Yankees against the English, and with 
what satisfaction I read of their being well beaten whenever our 
soldiers were properly handled. ^ All this shows that I am only 
half a philosopher. My feeling is quite analogous in dealing 
with any question of Church and Dissent My pulse beats with 
the old mother of humanities and the nurse of the nations ; 
though my brain cannot always make out that her meddling and 
pompous prelates were right, or even not very wrong. 

Have read the Duke of Argyle on Reign of Law : a good 
and sensible book, but in the ' pulpit and platform style of 
Scottish rhetoric. A kind of prosaic declamation, with a touch of 
knowing all about it 

1 The late Very Rev. W. Goode. 
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I refused to sign the Archdeacon's anti-ritualistic -address, 
because its policy was unconstitutional ; but its object I approve. 
I think the thing wants putting down ; but it ought to be done 
by law, and not by Bishop's dictation ; nor is it good to accept 
our Bishops as our au^^Ppoviarai ; and after all, incense is not so 
painful as many things, like the pseudo-Athanasian symbols, which 
nobody proposes to touch. Some people have approved of my 
passive attitude, who might not agree in my reasons. 

The following extract from the letter which he wrote 
declining to sign the address nientioned above, appeared 
in the Inquirer : — 

March 30, 1867. — So far as you would discourage extrava- 
gant ritualistic display, you will find me substantially agreed, 
though my sentiments of gratitude and confidence towards the 
Upper House of Convocation are not ardent enough to require 
expression. It seems to me a questionable, if not unconstitu- 
tional, policy to arm a single body in the Church, apart fix)m 
the law of the land, and apart from the investigation of the 
merits of any case, with power to dictate the sentiments and 
practice of the clergy. There is no knowing how far, or in what 
direction, such power might be carried. Having experienced its 
unjust operation against myself, I cannot aid in fortif)dng it when 
it happens to be directed against my opponents. My conception 
of a sound policy would be, that the law should be made clear, 
and the Bishops entrusted with administrative, but not statutory 
powers. The Dean of Ripon, if I may judge from an account 
in the Daily News, appears to have written to the same purport 

May I. — The first day of summer, and beautifully fine — a 
delicious evening. We have ridden lately beyond Martin, into 
the Boverage woods, where spring is greening as in the Chace. 
Heard nightingales at Vemditch ; and here, early in the morning, 
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a continuous warbler, supposed to be the nightingale, disturbs us 
earlier than we wish. 

Received last night, Tyler's Henry V. — the best, fairest, truest 
account of Owen Glendower in any English author. Hope to make 
something of it ; but Mr. Tyler is very inconoclastic as regards 
Shakspeare, and also as regards various forgeries in the docu- 
mentary form. 

May 6. — Our Bishop charged in his cathedral with unusual 
animation, laying down as his premise the Incarnation, building 
on it a confused sort of consubstantiation, in which each page 
contradicted the one before it Upon that premise he built 
up a judicial power of absolution, distinct from accompanying 
prayer or monition; finally, he gave much encouragement to 
ritualism, affecting, with theoretical art, but great absence of 
reality, an impartial tone. He praised Dr. Arnold, whose views 
on Daniel he has prosecuted ; panegyrized Bishop Cotton, who 
had palliated ' his most questionable act ; laid much stress on 
Scripture, though in religion he accepts its guidance hardly- more 
than those who question its finality in art or science. His 
inference from the Incarnation very unevangelical His blaming 
Mr. Mill's laxity as to the Articles is hardly consistent with his 
own introduction of a ritual Mass. Most of the clergy tired, 
sleepy, and as glad as school-boys to escape at the end.* The 
graver Evangelicals much pained. 

May 9. — There has been a great Protestant meeting at War- 
minster, and ought to be more after our charge the other day. 
Cranbrooke's Sermons much praised in the Westminster Review. 
I think them good in their way, but too analytical. We cannot 
make the object* of our awe and worship out of mechanics. 

Am about a preface to my Glendower, which is to be. 

No -sort of review of my Sermon-Essays, good, bad, or in- 
different, that I know of, has yet appeared. They are wise in 

^ The charge lasted about four hours. 
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their generation, who ignore by stifling silence, when they can, and 
misrepresent when they are obliged to notice. 

There is a Protest^ being excogitated against the Bishop's 
charge, which is to take the form (perhaps not the best) of a 
Petition to the House of Lords. There is some irony in asking 
for a Court, as against him, who has been wanting it so long, or 
pretending to want it, but what will probably be got is not much 
more than a debate. The enlargement of the scope of the 
Ritualistic Commission might be asked for, if the composition of 
that Commission afforded much likelihood of its being about to 
do any practical good. Om- Primate seems to me a pawn played 
on the Church chess-board by more cunning hands. 

Dr. Muir has printed two sermoiis of Butler, on the love of 
God Very excellent they are, and go about to the root of the 
matter ; but not to be reconciled with either Mansel or Mill, as 
regards the preaching of the first, or the theory of the latter. 

November 3, 1867. — This day my dear Ellen first saw hounds 
in the field. Met at Vemditch. We went late ; fell in with them 
at the north-west comer ; had a pretty gallop up Pentridge, when 
our fox, never clearly seen, got lost A long check ; a short burst, 
which turned out after a hare ; harked back ; loitered ; came 
down to Vemditch ; and failing to find again, we left them for 
home. Were out soon after eleven to near three. A fine day — 
bad scent, but pleasant morning. 

Have nearly finished Act iv. of Owen Glendower. 

The Provost of King's and his Bursar stayed here lately two 
days, and seemed pleased. We a little before stayed at King's 
Lodge two days. Exchanged, I tmst, mutually pleasant impres- 
sions. 

The Lambeth Conference has gone off with some potentiality 
of effect, as an opening of laige inter-colonial communion^ but 
with so littie immediate effects, as to seem ridiculous. The Pastoral 
is weak and formal. The Natal rock was avoided — thanks, it is 

^ See chapter xxii., letter xxv. 
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said, to A. London, and C. St David's. Bishop Colenso is very 
militant in Natal. My own theological steam is a little subsiding. 

has tried to draw me into his line — ^but I pointedly 

stand aloof. If these men are right, all my course is wrong. I 
hold for self-regenerating and self-reviewing Anglicanism, against 
all wild flights to Latian marsh or American forest 

Sir Thomas Napier was once for years under a military cloud, 
and studied his profession in retirement for years. In like spirit 
I will work quietly : but if I take up my parish history next year, 
may demonstrate a little therein. 

1868. — On Ash-Wednesday, Feb. 26, we had full service at 
seven p.m. A fair congregation. Instead of the Commination 
Service — which this year, for the first time, I omitted wholly; 
having last year only omitted the cursings, because they were in 
the lesaon of the evening — I gave a little sermon on Repentance, 
Acts xviL 3. 

FA. 29, 1868. — Re-opening, after much discursive reading, my 
Hebrew Jeremiah, I came to chap. xv. 18 — 20, — a passage most 
singularly appropriate to all my own strivings ; and, just after 
reading Louis Blanc's foolish account of the E. R. disturbance, 
with a tide of other refluent memories and calumnies, "timely in 
its support to me. I have in times past thought of verse 19. 



He was much repelled by the lax views held by some 
on the question of clerical obligation, and often annoyed 
by the pertinacity with which such sentiments were im- 
puted to himself. He never would agree to the principle, 
that subscription to the Articles means mere conformity 
to the Church; * Signature of propositions ' appeared to 
him to ' imply belief in what is signed.' ^ And he often 

^ * Hints to my Counsel, P» I7' 
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said he never would have been ordained a clergyman if he 
had not believed in good faith what he was required to 
sign. 

In March, 1868, he contributed an article on The 
Tfieory of Clerical Obligation to Xh^'^ Fortnightly Review^ 
in which he expresses the very strongest views of subscrip- 
tion. * Contracts,' he says, * involving the primary duty of 
good faith to man, cannot become less sacred because they 

concern our relations to God In addition to this 

primary obligation, we contract, by receiving Orders, a 
duty to the Institution whose chief officers ordain us 
upon an understanding, and to the people for whose 
benefit we are to exist' 

At the same time, he conceived that there were neces- 
sary limits to these obligations, and that they in no way 
enforced* upon the clergy the deception of their congrega- 
tions by the concealment of truth. In Hints to my Counsel 
he had especially argued, that *by the act of ordination 
a clergyman binds himself to study, and is consecrated 
a member of the Ecclesiastical Council of the nation, 
which, by continued self-reflection, sits in judgment upon 
its own definitions, and is responsible before heaven for 
the task of bringing them into harmony with fresh 
facts and wider experiences, or with clearer insight into 
the sublime simplicity of the original revelation.* * The 
frank recognition of the human element in our full-grown 
theology is a necessity of the intelligent theologian, and 
an indispensable requisite to the good faith of clerical 
subscription.'^ 



^ Hints to my Counsel f pp. 13, 17. 
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Again, he said, * Subscription, then, does not imply a 
claim of divine perfection, or a promise to abstain from 
suggesting improvements ; nor yet can the Defendant con- 
cede with the Bishop of London [Tait], that it should be 
lowered to a mere promise of conformity. He thinks a 
middle way is open, of studying doctrines in their origin 
and development, and so eliciting the sentiments which 
created them. They will generally be found wholesome, as 
they revert to that sentiment. Guided by the clues which 
history presents, the thoughtful theologian will find every 
Article of the Church defensible, if stated with modera- 
tion. He will therefore feel no insuperable difficulty in a 
conscientious subscription.' * 

And in the article in the Fortnightly y after glancing at 
the complicated nature of the Church's formularies, he 
comes to this conclusion in her favour : — * All conceivable 
drawbacks are CQunterbalanced by the courageous bound- 
lessness of faith with which our Church puts Scripture 
-into every man's hands, bids criticism and science do 
their best, and combines with the assumption that her 
system is essentially true, a tacit pledge that if anything 
in it is found untrue, it will be open to amendment. The 
spirit of regulated freedom is inherent in her system, 
though it may be obscured by the fault of her adminis- 
trators. While it lives, the Church lives ; when it dies, 
may the Church die also.* 

Considering the strictness of his views on this subject, 
the integrity of his character, and his hatred of every- 
thing not perfectly straightforward, it is not to be wondered 

^ Hints to my Counsel, p. 19. 
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at, that he complained very much of the unfairness of having 
opinions of an opposite nature imputed to him. He would 
sometimes console himself with the hope that, sooner or 
later, men would come to understand that he had been 
one of the Church of England's truest sons, and had ever 
done his utmost to promote her best interests. 

It continued, however, to be a great source of annoy- 
ance and irritation to him for the rest of his life, that the 
very views which, in their destructive tendency, were most 
repellant tp him, were those which were constantly ascribed 
to him ; so with bitterness he wrote — - 

* One thing was wanting, and at length it came, 
That men should think my boast what was my shame.' 

He thus expressed his annoyance on one occasion : — 

Sept, 25, 1866. — So-and-so showed me a paper by for 

the Norwich Congress, on the liberty of the clergy. It was 
written in that vile destructive spirit of evading religious obliga- 
tions and profiting by legal evasion, which alone could justify 
the Bishop's action. I expressed my disgust unmistakably; 
: though he would not believe that I would far rather kneel to 
Dr. Pusey for such absolution as he would grudgingly give me, 
than sympathize with the spirit of so vile a document 

Again, Dec. 1869, he writes : — 

Theological diffitulties I can understand ; literature I think I 
know ; science I can guess : but the spectacle of a clergyman 
preaching in the name of * morality ' against the doctrines of his 
own Church, is to me either unintelligible, or unpleasant 

All the notion of litigant libersQization was always antithetical 
to all my own modes of thought \ and this notwithstanding that 
modifications of things, or of words, might naturally arise in the 
way of religious duty, or as the result of literary fi*ankness. 
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And at another time, referring to the middle path he 
had chosen, and the dissatisfaction this gave his Liberal 
friends, he wrote : — * One thing, they cannot take from me 
the plain line of duty, both to truth and to the Church, of 
which I am a minister, though they would cut my integrity 
from me.' 

In the same spirit he wrote a letter to the Bishop of 
Salisbury repudiating certain statements of his doctrine, 
which had appeared in the Theological Review, From 
some personal motives at the time, he allowed himself 
to be over-persuaded not to send the letter ; but this 
has, since his death, been thought a mistake, and it is 
therefore here given. 

TO THE RIGHT REV, LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Salisbury ^ July 11, 1868. — My Lord, — 
The booksellers, who are good enough to publish for me, are also 
publishers of a periodical called the Theological Review, They 
have, as is often done, presented me frequently with its issues. It 
has been natural for me to consider the* courtesy involved in such 
a bountiful series of gifts, rather than to criticise their contents. 
Some, too, of the articles have been of great merit 

Nevertheless, it has been a personal subject of imeasiness to 
me to observe that some of the writers in the periodical mentioned 
have a habit of harping upon my name, as if I symbolized with 
them theologically, and as if it were, or had ever been, a desirable 
object with me to evade, by any kind of legal process, the just 
degree of stringency inherent in our Church formularies ; instead 
of, as has really been the case, to deal righteously by the monu- 
ments of sacred literature, on which, to some extent (whether so 
much as is generally thought or not), our formularies and standards 
depend, for authority, or for rectification. 
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In the number now current for July (or June), one writer 
classes me, on the ground above described, with Mr. Gorham, 
whose views I certainly never found in the least congenial to my 
own, and with whom, at most, I have only that measure of 
sympathy which any sincere man may have with another, however 
unlike himself, whom he has reason to think harshly used. 

Another writer, in the same number, quotes me with com- 
mendation ; and, though not in the closest coherence, describes ' the 
orthodox doctrine of the Atonement ' as he actually takes it from 
the second Article of our Church, and in the words of our 
Church, — he describes it, I say, as a * ghastly fiction.' .... 

I have written to the publishers to express my emphatical 
dissent from such language ; from the doctrine which it conveys ; 
and from the spirit which animates the one, and dictates the 
other. 

The sacrificial character of our Lord's Atonement forms an 
habitual, if not a too reiterated, element in my teaching. Its 
more strictly expiatory character (juridically), has never been 
denied by me ; does not appear to me, even in thought, a fable 
or fiction, — though I am not sure how far it is anthropomorphic, 
nor ever could I by any possibility describe it as * ghastly.' 

Apart from the two special instances, which have called forth 
this protest, no doctrine known by myself, or conceived by men in 
general, to be a doctrine of our Prayer-book and Articles, has 
ever been treated by me otherwise than in terms of sincere 
reverence ; though exaggerations of a partisan or semi-antinomian 
kind may have seemed to be glanced at lightly by me, if the 
readers did not consider that a review is not a sermon; and 
though literary questions, which have a standing ground of their 
own, somewhat distinct from Theology, may have been confused 
with Theology by a process, the fairness of which I do not 
admit 

It is one thing to say, we will never falsify sacred literature, 
even to aid the cause we have most at heart, while even the 
saying may be accompanied by the concession that a free develop- 
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ment of Biblical research might logically lead up to modifications 
in our Church system ; as, for instance, and most obviously, 
I think it would do so in the selection of lessons read in 
Church : — but it would be a widely different thing to say, we owe 
no heart's allegiance, sympathy, belief, obedience, to the system, 
aspirations, doctrines, ritual, to which we are so manifestly 
bound. 

Whoever may be the Bishop of London's friend with designs 
on the Resurrection,^ he is certainly no friend or symbolist of 
mine : though I should admit, that even the most sacred historical 
events can seldom have the demonstrative certainty of geometry, 
or clearness of intuition ; and the more certain, or more clear, must 
go before the less : so long at least as you are on the ratiocinative 
ground of ^Evidences* 

I venture to make this communication to your lordship, as to 
my diocesan ; not being quite unaware that circumstances may 
seem to render it less natural than, from a clergyman to his 
Bishop, it ought to be ; but, believing that frequent citations of 
me, as if of an adherent to a system really alien to my modes 
of thought, and in a book presented to me by the publishers, 
rendered some protest on my own part, as a clergyman, at length 
necessary, — and that my diocesan was, in respect of what he may 
claim from me and what he owes to me, the proper person to 
receive it.^ 

Leaving to your lordship entirely the discretion or option of 

* Sec letter xlvi. p. 356. 

' The distinction between his standpoint and that occupied by. the Theolo- 
gical Review was fully recognised in an In Memoriam which appeared in that 
Review shortly after his death. The writer, after speaking of him as one of 
the most remarkable theologians of his day, continues thus : — ' It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that Dr. Williams considered himself as in any sense a 
worker with us. It would be in the highest degree unfaithful to a man who 
was so eminently straightforward and outspoken, did we not take care that it 
should be quite plain he was not of, but rather that he was against us.' 
— * Rowland Williams, D.D., In Memoriam,' Theological Review^ Aprils 1870. 
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extending farther what I have written, and of which I do not 
retain any transcript, I have the honour to be, my lord, 

Your very humble servant, 

Rowland Williams. 



March xo, 1868. — After a long interval I take up my pen 
again Mr. Disraeli is Prime Minister, with a compli- 
mentary atmosphere floating temporarily round him. The Demo- 
cratic Reform Bill which he carried has passed into accomplished 
and accepted history. 

We have just had three examinatipns here ; of Day, Nig|;it, and 
Prize-scheme — results not yet known. 

My Sermon-Essays are much ignored ; but win, occasionally, 
a little contemptuous mixture of tolerance and astonishment from 
the High Church journals. They will at length, however slowly, 
find out that I studied, and understood their interests, or those 
of the Church, as heartily as they, and better. 

We have read heaps of books, good and bad. Freeman's 
Norman Conquest, I am reading now. . . . 

Baring Gould's Myths of the Middle Ages, first series I read, 
second I am reading. Both series are fairly interesting, but mono- 
tonous. His Shamir, which he makes the lightning, is, I have 
no doubt, the diamond. (See Jeremiah xvii. in Hebrew.) His 
imagination is nm away with by the Aryanizing development of 
ethnology. 

Wendell Holmes' Guardian Angel is a book with some 
cleverness of reflection, or mental observation ; but story poor, and 
still poorer manners, nor very much character. 

Swing's Sermon on the Pananglicanism is a very excellent work, 
by an excellent man ; in fact, a trifle too good : a little ethereally 
toned. Maurice's Chrisfs Commandments I read, and thought 
very twaddling, with some hermeneutics so very warped, as barely 
to consist with sincerity ; but yet the book has its author's merit 
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of 5eeing the ideal in life, the moral in the history, the spiritual in 
the practical. Thus, out of a story he gets, if not a principle, at 
least a good sentiment 

He preached a sermon on Easter Day this year upon 
* the hope of the Resurrection,* which he afterwards pub- 
lished. The leading thought of the sermon is the difference 
between the conception of the Christians of the first age 
and our own concerning the Resurrection and Immortality.* 

In a short poem, * The Power of an Endless Life,' ' he 
has embodied the spiritual idea of the Resurrection which 
pervades this sermon. 

* A Village Incident — The Sheepstealer's Funeral,' told 
in verse, was published at the close of this sermon. 



May 20, 1868. — Having very long wished for justice to Ireland, 
why do I see with regret the so-called Irish Church going ? Be- 
cause the suddenness and completeness of its threatened fall, with 
the introduction of the principle of Voluntaryism, opens an ugly 
suggestion, if not a precedent, for Wales, and finally for England 
Not the Hibernian, but the sectarian side of the question, repels 
me. Still, suppose it right, let it be. 

Still we may retum for English countries men staunch to 
Church and State. Let us do so while we can. ... 

If I were wise, I should simply look on and let the undesired 
decline and fall proceed. But in any crisis, I shall inevitably 
give, were it but my single voice and hand, for the old principle 
of Church and State. 

Suppose a few years on, that also going or gone — our great 

* The Hope of the Resurrection, London : Williams and Norgate ; Brown 
and Co., Salisbury. 

' See Owen Glendower and other Poems, 
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object must be, to avoid being cooped up in an ecclesiastical and 
episcopal sect, governed on mediaeval principles by bishops : but 
rather to seek a more congregational development 

We might start with the Liturgy and Articles as they stand ; 
but let each congregation have in itself organic power of dispensing 
and modifying. 

June 22. — I wrote to the Daily News a letter, about June 4-8, 
embodying or expanding the above idea. 

The Editor with great civility returned the MS., declining, 
however, now that the Liberal party has adopted the policy of dis- 
establishment, to let his space be occupied by arguments against it 

That is simply a practical way of dealing with things. If I am 
wise, I shall lend my mind more to the acceptance, if not further- 
ance, of events for which there are great reasons, and which 
could only have been rightly prevented by means which our rulers 
or representatives would not adopt We should not purchase 
safety at the price of injustice. 

True, justice to Ireland has been unduly combined with the 
threatening principle of Voluntaryism. 

Mr. Gladstone ought, as an Englishman, to have divined a plan 
for avoiding the recoil. But the other side have done no better. 
They could not settle the question any more safely. 

And as English narrowness, in refusing to recognize the Irish 
national religion because it happened to be of Roman form, pre- 
vents now the most wholesome course from being taken there, so 
episcopal narrowness, in refusing to broaden our definitions and 
relax our formularies, will hereafter render the defence of our own 
Church at home more difficult Then will come a debased t37pe 
of sectarian religion, except so far as by freedom we may strike out 
new life. 

Now, for too many years my mind, knowing its innermost 
desires to be at variance with the great tendency of the age, has 
resigned itself in too Cassandra-like a manner to see, suffer, and 
lament ; only having suggested the best preventives. Henceforth, 
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I will see, Deo adjuvante^ if I cannot adapt myself more to 
the future, and work what fresh issue we can out of fresh circum- 
stances. 

I have been too anxious for mere freedom of scholars, rights 
of governors, ecclesiastical sanctity, and social order. Henceforth, 
let me see if we cannot enter more cordially into the new Liberal 
order. 

What is the use of hesitating and professing regret and reluct- 
ance always ? Our pilots did not listen, while they might, in the 
Irish case. They will not, while they may, in the English case. ^ 

If the Liturgical reform. Scriptural eclecticism, religious 
sincerity; and doctrinal consistency, which we owe to God and 
man, cannot be brought about, vith all this ecclesiastical frame- 
work, which I have loved, because in its shelter I grew up and 
was moulded, why should I fret myself, because the moral weak- 
ness engendered in this respect by our rulers' policy, renders us 
less capable of resisting the external assault? We need not aid 
the assailants. It suffices that we see no reason to withdraw our 
votes from those to whom the political agency belongs. It is 
also but common sense, that we should look forward to the eccle- 
siastical development of the future, and if we fret ourselves into a 
mental habit of uselessly opposing or mourning over it, we shall 
be less able to accept or mould it wholesomely. 

Fata viam invenient. 

The following is the letter referred to above : — 

WAS THERE NO BETTER WAY? 
To the Editor of the ' Daiiy News* 

Sir, — The Parliamentary debates on the Irish Church are 
headed in the Daily NewSy and in other Liberal journals, * Estab- 
lished Church (Ireland) Bill.' This too suggestive heading may 
explain why some clergymen, neither illiberal, nor indisposed to 
undo all the wrongs of unhappy Ireland, still look with imperfect 
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satisfaction, or with a sensation of having a decayed tooth taken 
out, upon the onSet to which Mr. Gladstone is marshalling his 
host We may admire, but hardly love, the dentist If we were 
only certain of the rest of the teeth, we should care less. But 
what is to prevent the word * Ireland,' which you have already put 
in a parenthesis, from dropping out of the sentence, or out of the 
preamble to the Bill ? Our lukewarm admiration of our Premier 
defender may be qualified with distrust ; but at least he brings us 
chloroform for a time. 

■ The Deputies of Italy, in the Parliament of Florence, seem to 
labour under the same confusion of ideas as our suspicious clergy. 
The Italian letter in the Daily News of June 2nd, reports at least 
one speech, in which it fe said f o be * public and notorious as a 
fact, that Mr. Gladstone is now in England promoting the abolition 
of the Anglican State Church, though the Church of the majority.' 
Such is the impression made on a distant, not necessarily an 
accurate, observer. We may be pardoned for sharing such an 
impression, or for thinking there was some tendency to create it, 
in ,the manner of bringing forward a measure, in the direction of 
which some considerations of justice pointed. 

It would be one thing to grudge Ireland such atonement or 
reparation as she deliberately desires. It is another thing to ask 
if her wrongs cannot be repaired, without simultaneous advantage 
to a principle, which threatens us with hostilities on our own 
ground. The idea of giving the Irish national voice freer scope 
might be tried on this question. If all the Irish Members were 
made a Committee on Ecclesiastical affairs, they would arrive at 
one or more conclusions, to which Parliament might apply amend- 
ment or selection. Whatever they endowed, it would be their 
endowment; and whether their act were positive or negative, it 
need involve for us neither responsibility nor consequence. 
Whereas, when the Mene, , Tekel, goes forth, or appears written on 
the walls of the imperial Parliament, with the disciplined aid, and 
to the manifest advantage (if not at the actual prompting), of a 
political combination, and when the keenest notes in the hubbub 
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of voices which echo the cry have something of the ring of Volun- 
taryism in their tone, we cannot but recognize as a suggestion, 
what we resolutely abhor as an omen. 

It may seem insane to wish a Church saved, in which such 
speeches as that of Archdeacon Bickersteth against Mr. Coleridge's 
University Bill too nearly represent the dominant temper. Still, 
one may believe that the root of the matter is more with the Church 
than with her assailants- in prospect. We may feel that, however 
much a debased type of religion might survive all establishments, 
they at least tend to make humanity devout, and devotion humane ; 
and that the decomposition of English society would be involved 
in the severance of the altar and the throne which have so long 
been its foundations. The reason why pointed allusions to 
primitive Christianity do not reassure us, is that we do not think 
society had reached under Nero and Domitian its most perfect 
form. We prefer it under Elizabeth and Victoria. In Wales, 
which in the clear weather before a storm is visible to good eyes 
from Ireland, the abolition of the Church would be the destruction 
of the highest type there existing of social organization and 
intellectual culture. It may be that Anglican nepotism has 
merited in England and in Wales, that from thence disorganizing 
influences should go forth to affect the more central system ; or 
it may also be, that a combination of the too manifold forms of 
Welsh Dissent, on a Presbyterian model, might do something to 
compensate for the loss of the most tangible centre of religious 
and national unity. We may not the less be pardoned for lament- 
ing political results, of which we can trace the moral causation ; or 
we may legitimately shrink from experiments affecting bodies, 
which are precious, because they sum up the aggregate of our 
social and religious affections. 

Hence, neither the arguments of the Daily News, which I 
always peruse with the respect due to a consistent advocate of 
Liberalism in all possible relations, nor the cynical article which 
you have extracted from the Spectator, can persuade me to be 
ashamed of the hesitation and reluctance with which, in common 

VOL. II. T 
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with many of my brethren, I now follow the footsteps of a 
statesman who has all Mr. Gladstone's claims on our admiration 
and confidence. We stand asking, first, whether no milder remedy 
could have been devised for Ireland, or whether the sacrifice 
which we are invited to make will heal her disease; secondly, 
whether principles and methods of demolition are not being 
now introduced, which will almost invite a farther application ? 

Doubtless, the cases are diiferent Whoever pushes this Irish 
experiment into England will find the difference real We, and 
many persons who hardly sympathize with our hesitation in the 
one case, will present a different attitude in front of our own hearths 
and shrines. Yet even there it may turn out that Jerusalem, like 
Babylon, has been incurable. Our hope must be, that the same 
island, which has taught the nations how to live, by hitherto 
combining political freedom best with order, may also exhibit the 
first example of a national religion not afraid to encounter every 
social and scientific development, and capable of adapting itself to 
all the fortunes, because it expresses all the mind, of the nation. 

Considering the nearness and the magnitude of the interests 
involved, our most accredited representatives have hitherto pre- 
served on this Irish question a remarkably quiescent attitude. 
Many churchmen have, with characteristic manliness, refused to 
purchase safety at the price of injustice. Nevertheless, their 
ranks are pervaded by an instinct (for which, whenever an 
audience requires them, good reasons can be given), that the 
English Church possesses, logically and morally, a position distinct 
alike from that of the Papacy and of Voluntaryism, one of which 
is, indeed, but the culmination of the other. 

If religion essentially requires truth, and gladly allies itself 
with cultivation, its best basis of organization can neither be mere 
priests, nor mere tumult of voices. But to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. Suppose the friends of our Church, taking her with 
all her imperfections as better than anything opposed to her, 
determine simply to close their lips on the subject of Ireland, but 
select for themselves at the next election representatives who can 
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be trusted in all possible circumstances to stand by our own 
Church, such a course would be neither without justification, nor 
destitute of result Last election I concentrated my own votes on ' 
the Liberal candidate for South Wilts, and am not yet pledged to 
act otherwise at the next But if his trumpet, and that of his 
political allies, continues to give an uncertain sound as regards the 
organic institutions of England, I reserve for myself the right of 
considering whether this paramount question ought not to absorb 
all others. If some baronet, or banker, of sounder faith as regards 
Church and State, should appear in the fi^ld, I have sufficient 
attachment to orthodoxy surviving in me to make minor considera- 
tions disappear before such an issue. How much more will this 
be the case with my many clerical brethren, who have never 
suffered a grievance of persecution or proscription at' the hands of 
our dominant authorities ? 

You may deem my Liberalism of but a mildly clerical type, as 
in fact it is ; but the indulgent caiidour with which, in your earlier 
phases of existence, you have often given space to sentiments 
differing from your own, will not desert you as you enter into the 
new stage of development, in which I wish your journal all the ^ 

success it so well deserves. 

I am, Sir, &c, 

Sarisburiensis. 



He was on more than one occasion asked to award the 
prizes at Eisteddfods. In September, 1859, ^^ adjudicated 
one of ;^20 at the Merthyr Tydvil Eisteddfod, for a Welsh 
Essay On the Rules of Historical Criticism. Particular at- 
tention was required to the question, as to whether critical 
rules applicable to general history were appropriate to 
sacred history or not. His adjudication was considered a 
learned one.* 

' Cambrian Joumai^ Sept. 1859. 
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In the autumn of the year 1868, he again awarded the 
Welsh Essay Prize at, the Merthyr Eisteddfod. The 
subject this time was, On the Affinities of the Welsh Lan- 
guage, There were eight essays sent in — some of them, 
he said, showing much learning- and* knowledge of the 
subject. He recommended the committee to divide the 
prize between two of the competitors, whose compositions 
he considered of equal merit. 

His adjudication in this instance, also, was drawn up 
with much care, and is in itself a kind of essay. Philology 
had long been a favourite study with him, and his attain- 
ments in it ranked high. It was for philological purposes 
he had studied Sanscrit, and it was mostly in reference to 
these, as well as for literary pbjects in general, that he was 
chiefly interested in acquiring modern languages. French, 
German, and Italian, though not learnt till he went abroad, 
he understood well. Prince Lucien Bonaparte, on the occa- 
sion of a visit to Lampeter, in 1856, was said to have been 
interested in his remarks upon the Basque language.* 

The last Eisteddfod at which he was present was the 
one held at Lampeter, in 1859, when I had the honour of 
investing the Welsh Harpist with the prize awarded to him. 



June 8, 1868. — ^Read yesterday a bit of Denison's Life of 
Bishop Lonsdale, An impudent book, on a good subject, with 
secular egotisms thrown in. 

He does not give Lonsdale's characteristic enunciation on the 
beginning of the Maurician strife : * It would ill become him to 
say whether opinions expressed by so superior (or excellent) a 

^ Cambrian Joumcd^ March, 1856. 
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person as Mr. Maurice were right or wrong ; but, if he were asked, 
was it desirable that such opinions should become associated in 
the public mind with King's College, London, he could have 
no hesitation in saying it was not desirable/ This I was told at 
the time by Sir T. Phillips, who had means of information at the 
Temple. 

He contributed a critical notice of this Life of Bishop 
Lonsdale to the September number of the Fortnightly} 
With kindly feeling towards the Bishop, as an Eton 
and Cambridge man of whom he had known something, 
he criticises with some epigrammatic sharpness, and with 
reference to existing controversies, the method of his 
biographer. He was led thereto by the latter*s remarks on 
those who differ from him in opinion, and the course he had 
incidentally pointed out for clerical thought and research. 



Dec 16, 1868. — This day also I finished the Prophet Jeremiah, 
except Lamentations and introduction. 

Met the South Wilts with E., at Vemditch, and had a severe 
gallop for some twenty or twenty-five minutes — ^long pottering 
about in showery day. 

Have suffered lately from feeble action of the heart We read 
lately Kingslake, third and fourth volumes : a bitter caricature of 
history in the pamphleteering style ; but with much vivid painting 
and instructive details of the fatal Balaclava blunder : out of which 
Lord Lucan comes out badly. Lord Cardigan not over well. The 
lesson of the whole is the abominable prevalence of a spirit of 
feudalism, patricianising, and thereby injuring, the English army. 
The old Heavy Dragoons, however, come out brilliantiy, with 
Scarlet : and with Elliott, so shamefully passed over in despatches. 

Read slightly Darwin's supplementary volumes ; instructive, and 

^ Life of John Lonsdale, By E. Beckett Denison. 
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; not uninteresting: but too full of details for recollection, and 
\ ^ painfully materialistic and theologically negative in tendency of 
■ result 

In August, we were at Norwich British Association, where 
Darwinism was in the ascendant Dean Magee, of Cork, now of 
Peterborough, preached with unconvincing, because one-sided, 
eloquence. 

He wrote an amusing account of this meeting of the 
Association, to the Editor of the Daily News, headed 
* Pythagoras in Norwich,* and signed ' Amyl-Ethyl-Methyl- 
Acetonamine.* 

Dec, 1 6, Wed, — Have not read enough yet of Ewald^s History, 
Heard of his being prosecuted by his new Prussian masters. Wrote 
him a note of sympathy and caution. 

Tait has gone to Canterbury, than which many things might 
have been much worse. 

Gladstone, as Prime Minister, promises most things feir; but 
threatens to churches a precedent, justified perhaps by Ireland, 
but not likely to stop there. Alas I But why should I, of all men, 
excommunicated and almost stoned, regret what the age is bringing 
forth ? Well, because I have always been on the other side, and so 
I think it best, though perhaps it may not be best ; at least I prefer 
it to the unknown, or the sectarian platform, which yet could not 
possibly treat me worse, might perhaps be better, either for the 
world or for me. Better if I could recast my mind into the new 
world's mould. But all these years I have been against, so far as 
fairness and equity allowed. 

Thus ends, Dec. i6, 1868, this vol of our Journal, begun long 
ago, intermitted, and partially resumed ; and here also approaches 
to an end the tenth year of the vicarial office at Broadchalke, 
which, from Jan. 29, 1859, Rowland, son of Rowland, filled as 
Vicar. 
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Broadchalke Vicarage, Ftb, 10, 1869, Ash Wednesday, — In 

this evening's first lesson, Exodus xxxiv., we have the shining of 

the face of Moses described ; and again, putting the veil on and 
off. 

As to the first, compare it with Saul among the prophets, and 
with St Stephen's face shining as that of an angel. Here we have 
the fundamental idea of turning to God, and hearing His voice 
given with poetical embodiment in verses 6 — 8 of this chapter, while 
on coming forth from such communion,- the features glisten with 
mystical glow. Now, whatever dangers of vanity, illusion, imposture, 
may beset the reality of suqh communion, or spring from the man- 
nerism ensuing upon a requirement of its practice, we must see 
• that such a reality lies at the foundation of Holy Scripture, and of 
all kindred records or processes such as may claim, or have allowed 
them, the name of revelation. Specially it is herein, and not in 
miracle (however true, for argument or habit's sake, we assume 
miracle to be), that we are to find the proper evidence of Revelation 

sacred and divine.* 

> 

This is one of the beliefs used to ridicule Bunsen for 

holding, but which are essentially religious and true. Hence our 
verifying faculty has its place in things properly spiritual, and not 
merely in ratiocinative estimate of probabilities. 

Again, on the veil, we are to compare St. Paul, 2 Cor. iii., where 
the profound distinction between Spirit and Letter is most 
beautifully developed, whether we suppose the veil literally worn, 
or take it symbolically of God's seer and servant, clothing His pro- 
found conception of things spiritual in secular figures and adapta- 
tions to earthly society. And here let us regret that in 2 Cor. iiL 
1 7 we have so painfully misleading an idiom as the word that Spirit 
We ought to read the Lx)rd is the Spirit : i,e, Jehovah is so truly 
spiritual, that all scriptural imagery and all legal prescriptions fall 
away from Him as shadowy and temporal. 

Opening yesterday old Dr. Robertson's History of Scotland, I 

^ S€e ' Sermon on our Lord's Transfiguration ' — Broadchalke Sermon- 
Essays, 
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found in his second page, that * the Britons were indebted to their 
intercourse with the Romans for the art of writing and the use of 
numbers/ — ^a statement so exactly antagonistic to the well-known 
passage in Caesar, affirming the earlier British use of Greek, or 
quasi-Greek, letters and coinage, that it may seem as if the 
modem Scot thought he had a right to contradict his authorities, 
unless, which would be hardly less strange, w,e suppose that he had 
never read Caesar. 

Robertson goes on to ascribe to Edward I. a malicious 
destruction of Scottish records, such as (independently of the 

Scotan story) an Elizabethan author, Sir (?) ascribes to Edward 

in Wales. 

It is curious the same fiction, if it be such, should have arisen 
in both countries ; or had it more truth in both than our modem 
Philo-Anglicans permit us to believe ? 

Feb, 15, 1869. — We saw the sea, a rare event, from the Down 
by Knighton Cottage, the sun shining upon it, and our Downs 
being gloomier. Also we saw the Isle of Wight Met the South 
Wilts at the top of the hill farm (Jervoise's), but only pottered about 
the Yews ] and Breamore, doing nothing, except catch a slight 
cold, with fine day damping over. 

Fdf, 18. — ^The Careys gave a concert here with the aid of a 
Venetian or Greco-Italian lady, who sang perfectly, and reminded 
one of Tito in Romola. 

Feb, 27, 1869. — Lady Brownlow, in her Septuagenarian Reminis- 
cences {Ixmdon, 1867), makes a French responder to *il nous a 
toujours battus ' say, Qui, mais il nous a battu en gentilhomme : 
which evidently is either an invention of her ladyship's own, or a 
piece of drollery by some Englishman at the time. For the 
modem French idiom having extended to all ranks the possession 
of moral qualities, feudally claimed by the higher classes alone, 
does not employ the word gentilhomme in that sense; hardly 
indeed in any sense : but if in any, not in that And it is remark- 

^ A yew wood, one of the beauties of the Wiltshire Downs. 
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able that ' an English gentleman ' falls by just so much short of 
gentlemen in general, as he in his pride of purse, or of remanent 
feudalism, fancies himself superior to them. He may equal, often 
does equal, an European gentleman ; but then he ceases to have 
the distinctiveness of an English gentleman. 

' When Quarterly Reviewers say, as on Lord Dudley and W^d, . 
that ' the Trench have no word for gentleman,' they forget that the 
French once had just the word, and probably even handed it over 
to the English ; but having now become more civilized, they no 
longer use it so as to imply that the liberal virtues need be confined 
to a single class of society. 

His spring holiday this year was to have been spent in 
Liverpool and North Wales. We had, however, but just 
reached the former place when, to his own and his friends' 
great disappointment, he was summoned up to town to give 
evidence in a trial of a literary nature,* and a week of his 
holiday was lost In the weary law courts. 

The remaining days before Whitsuntide obliged us to be 
back at Chalke, were spent at South Hill Grove, Bodfari 
Rectory, and in visiting his Merionethshire property. This 
was his last visit to Wales. 

Whenin Liverpool, he generally devoted himself to read- 
ing light literature. On this occasion Mr. Browning's Ring 
and the Book interested him greatly — he had constantly one 
of the volumes of it in his hand, and would go from one 
person to another, asking for the explanation of such and 
such a passage ! 

Returned home, his Journal-notes continue : — 

^ Pike z/. Nicholas — a trial on a charge of literary piracy. Dr. Williams had 
looked through Dr. Nichobis' Pedigree of the English People, when in M5., 
and was therefore subpoenaed as a witness. 
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May 23, 1869. — I preached to-day on St Jude, verses 20, 21, 
showing the practical considerations, out of which our doctrine grew. 

May 23 — 26. — My experience is, where no faith to God, there 
is not much faith to man. Mere honour does not stand without 
religion, although, on the 'other hand, we know that religion 
without honour often lets men do little dirtinesses. Men think 
that God will overlook such and such a trifle ; so, having risen to 
the great, they require their sense of the little in morals to be also 
regulated by human opinion. 

Franklin's judgment of the Deists was not bad. Having been 
cheated by one of them, he mistrusted the men, even when he 
could not answer their arguments. 

It does not follow that the common assumption of oiu: evidences 
will stand. 

June 10. — Heard with lively regret of the decease of our friend 
Duncan Mathias. Lively, keen-witted, pure in mind and taste, 
keenly zealous as a reformer, but without the slightest tinge of ill- 
temper or bitterness, he was made to like and esteem. 

Read in Latin Professor Kuenen*s two orations — on Hebrew 
and on the modern form of Christianity ; the latter is, in fact, the 
Supranaturalistic question over again, only put more widely. 

I cannot think God less believed through His own works, than 
through men's words and writings ; nor Christ less through the 
Spirit than through the Letter ; nor the Spirit less through the life 
than through the tradition; nor any truth less through its own 
power than through outward record. 

Of course the common antithesis of word and work is a very 
false one ; since men's mental filtering must render less direct than 
God's own visible product. 

Kuenen selects, as his two capital instances of Biblical error, 
the O. T. prediction of a restitution of the rent Solomonian king- 
dom — certainly a temporal image and outlook, but which, as I argue, 
may bear spiritualizing ; and again, the N. T. expectation of a 
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speedy Messianic return, which certainly is more difficult, but may 
have opposed to it St. Paul's language, and the manifest associa- 
tion of Christianity in general with a life beyond the grave. 

June 13, Sunday, — Preached on ' He that readeth let him 
understand ' on the symbolical adaptation of the abominable statue 
of Antiochus to that of Caligula. Also upon Christ's words not 
passing away. 

In the evening upon the three parables of SL Luke xv. Got 
a slight idea from Kingsley, on the image of God, and on our 
imitating the Divine goodness. But he too much mysticises the 
humanity of God, i.e. our anthropomorphic imaginings- 

June 19, 1869. — ^That the basis of religion must be personal, 
and not traditional, does not mean that the personal element need 
be so nakedly scientific as to exclude feeling or devotion : nor 
even does it mean that the traditional is of no value ; only that it 
does not stand alone. 

I make this remark from having observed, that either persons 
who put questions with the view of entrapping me, and who inter- 
pret my answers by a plot in their own mind, which is not in mine, 
or else other persons, to whom those communicate my answers, 
have chosen to suppose that when I admit history dissociated 
from religion to have less absolute stringency of conviction than 
when aided by religion, it must therefore have no force in itself. 
Not at all so ; but the question was of Evidences. Had I, on the 
ground of preliminary Evidences, made the historically miraculous 
argument weaker than I ought ? 

The following are^ some extracts from a letter left 
among his papers, which have reference to the same 
subject. 

He complains that a line of thought which he had 
thrown out as a suggestion to one person, had been commu- 
nicated to others, and used by them in a manner quite 
apart from what he had intended. 
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Juft€ 12, 1869. — Amongst the ideas which I threw out, was 
the possibility of supplementing the traditional by the scientific, or 
finding in moral reflection a verifying substitute for merely his- 
torical guarantees. I have often said this elsewhere ; but certainly 
never intended it as a complete account of the religious question 
of our time, either absolutely or relatively. .... 

I know it is normal, in a case like mine, for some one to 
consult, or to ask advice, and to report, or misreport, the answer. 
This happened to a much greater heretic — Spinoza. 

Still, I could wish my sentiments judged by my own deliberate 
and full account of them,' rather than by snatched fragments. 

All such fragments, especially answers to questions, are apt to 
be judged by a suppressed premise in the hearer's or recipient's 
mind, that this is to be taken as a mode of making a breach in a 
system. Such a premise might do me injustice. 

I do not know that my sense of literary or ^evidential' 
difficulties in our position is either lessened, or altered, since this 
time in 1859 ; but neither is my conviction, that such difficulties 
are to be treated with a strong sense of religious duty, and of the 
higher verities, which really stand quite apart from the style, or age, 
of the book of Daniel, e.g.<, or other such things. 

If orthodoxy blamed me for admitting 'difficulties' to exist, 
Liberalism much more execrates, me for mentioning the word 
'duty' in connection with their treatment 

Hence I very much wish to stand entirely alone. 

I am not * attacking' anybody ; though I shall always believe 
that the presence of a single man of commanding intelligence and 
strong veracity would have rendered impossible that litigation, 
which for myself, I always knew, as every one in the least 
acquainted with theology foresaw, must burst as a hollow bubble, 
but which yet had the effect of a gigantic and successful mis- 
representation. 

People who talk of dogmatic theology 'having been done 
away, by the trial,' seem profoundly ignorant that not so much as 
one of the XXXIX. Articles was touched by it Rather, the VI., 
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the only one by which I could suffer, was a little strained harshly. 
But in general the Articles have been my entrenchment against 
mobs misled by bishops.* 

I do not say, our system might not be improved ; but the points 
unmistakably in issue between eminent persons and myself, find 
a literary solution antecedent to, and independent of, all ulterior 
views, whether theological or ecclesiastical. 

I do not wish to have my moral position falsified. It is quite 
true, that the tendency of settling the ages of the contents of our 
sacred volume will be, must be, to. lessen the appearance of the 
contemporaneousness of the evidence for Miracle : it is not^ I think, 
true that Religion, even in the highest and strongest sense of 
Revelation, depends upon Miracle : it is not at all true that I start 
in my inquiry with the least bias against Miracle : it is a downright 
lie, which ascribes to me any 'assumption' of the impossibility of 
Miracle. 

It does not follow, because objections are not mine, that they 
may not have great inherent force. Nor does it follow that the 
tendency of the age, and my wishing, must go together ; or that 
the tendency of the age need be right 

But each man's own moral position is important to himself; 
and the better class of minds on dr// sides should feel its sacredness 
too much to wish it stultified, for the sake of some party move, or 
combination on any side 

June 23, 1869. — Received from Leipzic the penultimate part 
of - Bunsen's Bibeiwerk, chiefly the Apocrypha. I suppose the 
dissertations will be interesting. 

June 25, 1869. — I have always held the clerical office to have 
a world-long sanctity, and the rage against the name * Priest' 

^ Another time, in reference to this subject, he wrote to a clergyman : — * The 
idea that the dogma or discipline of our Church shared the ruin which befell 
(in recent litigation) the despotism of certain platform prejudices, is, I can 
assure you^ a baseless dream. See Hints to my Counsel^ pp. 2 — 15.' 
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mere raving. Similarly of National Churches and Establishments. 
Now query, is there anything in the common evangelical notion 
(suppose it tolerably stated), that a thorough hold of the para- 
mount sanctity, the divinely unique excellence, of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, makes those two notions merge, or melt ? Of course, it 
did not make them wrong : and it is folly, or worse, to deny a sort 
of sacramental character in the vow of man consecrating himself 
to God as teacher. Still, did it not render them less needful? 
Does it not minimize, so to say, the function of teacher, priest, 
assembly, by placing soul face to face with God ? We are not all 
of us, perhaps hardly any of us, really above helps. But this may 
tend to lessen need of helps : and this may be the power of 
Christ's mediation, that it brings us near enough to God to be 
alone adequate. Hence means grow cheap. 

The Daily Ntivs quotes a ludicrously pathetic speech of Arch- 
deacon Denison's, moaning over the division in the Lords, and 
the breach in the principle of Church and State. But just this 
man and his friends have made that principle less tenable in 
England, by straining sacramental and other ecclesiastical theories 
in the most scholastic and hard materializing form. Had they 
looked better to their own spiritual foimdations in thought, they 
would not have become, which is nothing, or have made their 
wiser fellow-Churchmen, which is much, and sad, so helpless in the 
political arena. 

June 28, 1869. — We met the Jessopps in London- Did the 
Royal Academy Exhibition' — a littie wearied, part pleased thereby. 
Reached Eton by 8 p.m. ; found the Winchester match over. 

June 29, 1869. — Much sauntering and some talking with the 
Provost, old tutor J. W., and others, in the school-fields. Chapel 
richly decorated : crammed with youths. The whole place 
aggrandized, we must hope improved, since my time. New Eton 

1 He was exceedingly fond of both painting and sculpture, and was well 
acquainted with the style of the different schools of painting. The National 
Gallery was his favourite resort, he rarely visited town without going there. 
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is more showily built, more largely crowded, more freely adminis- 
tered, than the one I knew. The fields and stream much as 
before — some of the old elms going. Provost Rous is said to 
have planted them. 

To HIS Sister M. 

July 12. — ^We have been a week at Eton, staying with the 
Waytes, which I had to tell you of. Cricket there — :Speeches at 
Harrow. We saw also the Wolsey Chapel, being newly decorated 
as a mausoleum, and the Queen's Library. 

Aug. 2, 1869. — Heard that the Bishop of Salisbury, W. K. H., 
died yesterday morning. I was very near naming him in the 
Liturgy yesterday, with old Mrs. R, but only read the clause 
* specially for those for whom,' &c. 

Aug. 2, 1869. — Corrected an old snatch of verse on 'The 
Power of an Endless Life.' May God so fulfil our hope, if 
He will. 

Aug. 8, 1869, Sunday. — Preached on St Luke xviii. 14 — 
humility and exaltation ; resisting so far the temptation to preach 
a discourse which I fermented with yesterday, .on my collision 
with the late Bishop of Sarum. Probably I shall resist now in 
the evening also, and take the Psalms xxxix., xl., upon keeping 
silence. 

Aug. 9, 1869. — This morning I read in the 7/>W(fj of Friday, the 
6th instant, Mr. Watkin Williams' notice of motion against the 
Welsh Church for next session. Also in the Times of the same 
date, the Wesleyan President Hall's vigorous address to his candi- 
dates for Holy Orders; very excellent it is, only built on the 
Biblical exaggeration of the volume being co-extensive with the 
Word Also, in the Daily Neivs of the 7 th, I see that Bishop 
Sumner, of Winton, has received ;^438^5i4 since he became 

^ He again revised these lines shortly before his own death, in preparation 
for their publication at the end of Owen Glendower. 
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bishop, and Philpott, of Exeter, ;^268,ooo, being as well the 
golden canon or calf of Durham. 

Tuesday, 24. — My dear sister G. C. and her husband spent 
a week here, to our great pleasure and theirs also. 

Oct. 2, 1869. — We have been three weeks in Devon. Enjoyed 
pretty Kenton much ; glorious Ilfracombe still more. Were at 
Babbicombe, about the time of Dr. H.* Philpott's decease ; his 
death made a great talk. Western Times keen, not unfairly, upon 
it To-day we hear of Waldegrave's death, soon after his anta- 
gonist Hamilton's. Wilberforce is expected to go to Winchester, 
and Oxford orthodox wishes for Jacobson, of Chester, in his place. 
Ypung Heterodoxy and Maurician Spectator for A. P. S. 

Mr. Owen stayed with us on the 28th and 29th, and took leave 
of us on the 30th, just ten years after his ordination to my curacy. 

I was very thankful through A. J. to be able to serve him. 

> 

I just saw the South Wilts, and a live fox, near the Fovant Hut, 
on the 30th, but no run nor killing. To-day I called on poor 
Aaron Williams' widow and son. Old Aaron's death was a great 
loss. He was the only native of this place, who has taught for 
many years in our Sunday School. 

I am thinking of bringing out Owen Gkndower, and deliber- 
ating how many apologetic sonnets or versicular articles I shall 
append to it. 

Also I have begun a little Essay for the Birmingham Educa- 
tional League, in which I go in for compulsory attendance 
Thinking on the subject has at least convinced myselfi which is 
one good point attained. 

The first meeting of the League was held October 12th 
and 13th. Writing hurriedly of it from Birmingham, he 
said : — 

Oct. 13, 1869. — Yesterday went off very well; to-day, fairly. 
I sat by Professor Fawcett both times. My paper was well received. 
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but not audible enough. It was too soon after breakfast How- 
ever, it had the measure of success which milk can expect after 
spice and cayenne. 

Such a lot of radical outgoers I never sat among before: 
Auberon Herbert, George Dawson, Applegarth, and at , last Holy- 
cake. One very good kind of clergyman, Septimus Hansard,^ was • 
announced to speak, but did not come into the ring. 

Archdeacon Sandford was the ecclesiastical great gun : but un- 
supported by others, and the only parson who spoke except myself 
Mr. Beales, of the League, was announced, but did not come 
forward. Lord Campbell spoke, also Mr. Mundella. 

No doubt something will come of it ; but I suspect in country 
districts, the only result for a long time will be a greater activity 
in schools like our own. I think these intense and bullet-headed 
men of Birmingham underrate the resistance they will find, but 
may all the more trample it down. 

I have been photographed gratis, and^ am to have a specimen 
as a testimonial for submitting to the operation ; also one of Dr. 
Temple's is given me. 

George Dawson is an amusing speaker, but aggressively secular. 

There are two elements among us — 
« League. 

British Schools t» 

and 
Bible Reading Secularism 

and the opponents are looking for a split ; but the effect will only 
be, less combination, not divulsion. 

The object of the National Education League was to 
secure the effective education of every child in England and 
Wales. The four great principles of the League were that 
education should be compulsory, national, unsectarian, and 
free. 

* Probably he left the meeting early, as Mr. Hansard appears to have taken 
part in the discussion towards the close of the meeting. 

VOL. II. u 
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Up to the time of his death, Government had not made 
known the measures it intended to adopt, with regard to 
the educational question. Mr. Foster's Bill was then 
expected to be brought forward the next session, and in 
allusion to this expectation, he remarked during his last 
illness, how strange it was that by joining the first move- 
ment for general education, he found himself in the extreme 
Liberal camp ; ' but,' he added, * I am not going now to 
desert them.' How far, however, had his life been spared, 
he would have given his adhesion to subsequent develop- 
ments of the League's principles, or whether he would have 
thought continued agitation, in opposition to the Govern- 
ment Bill, necessaiy or advisable, may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered doubtful.^ 

4tt « ♦ « « « « 

The nomination of Dr. Temple to the see of Exeter 
this autumn, was followed by a great burst of clerical and 
popular indignation against the Liberal Government, which 
had ventured on such a step as the promotion of one of 
the obnoxious Essayists. Dr. Temple's friends rallied round 
him in warm defence. The line they adopted was the 
same which had been taken at the commencement of the 
Essays and Reviews^ disturbance, viz. to represent that he 
occupied a different theological position from the other 
Essayists, and especially from that held by Rowland 
Williams. Chivalry, they said, had alone prevented his 
making this clear. 

Rowland Williams was a good deal pained by the 

1 Mr. Foster's Bill for Public Elementary Education was brought for- 
ward Feb. 17th, 1870. 
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insinuations and misrepresentations contained in some of 
their letters, which appeared in the papers. ' I cannot but 
think/ he wrote, 'that a juxtaposition, in which one side 
seizes the opportunities of attack, and the other respects 
the immunities of alliance, involves neither " chivalry " on 
the one part nor convenience for the other/ ^ 

He was, however, much alive to the difficulties which 
beset Dr. Temple's position at the moment, and he once 
more expressed his own readiness to break up the volume,* 
and to dissociate himself from the other Essayists. 

He also wrote as follows to Dr. Temple. The letter is 
characteristic of his own generous chivalry, while at the 
same time it shows his sense of the injustice of the 
attacks to which he was subjected : — 

To THE Rev. Dr. Temple. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Oct, 23, 1869. — Dear Sir, — ^WiH you 
allow me to say that, if^a mutual ' disburdenment ' of the surviving 
Essayists would be any satisfaction to you, I shall not, on my own 
part, object to it 

Though I wish to be duly sensible of the real honour of having 
written in a volume respectable by its contributors, and memorable 

^ The following extract from a letter of a later date, to one of his sisters, 
shows how strongly this feeling was forced upon him : — 

Dec. 30th, 1869. — Now that Dr. Temple is safe, it may be time to point out 
what his friends have been in their eagerness willing to forget, that he is not the 
only Essayist who would be well contented to stand alone, and who would 
gain something by standing alone, jf the entanglement of (even a temporary and 
literary) combination permitted it 

• It must not be supposed that in making this suggestion he had ever any idea 
of suppressing his own Essay. On the contrary, he had already planned a 
volume for publication some future day, in which, looking forward to the time 
when the Essays and Reviews would have run their course, his Bunsen Essay 
was assigned a place. 
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in its results, there are also disadvantages in a juxtaposition whidi 
involves the entanglements of alliance, without confming its 
immunities. There has been no period during the last ten years at 
which it would not have been safer for me — there have been 
periods at which it would have been more agreeable to my feelings 
— to stand entirely alone. 

On the other hand, I see all the awkwardness, almost perhaps 
moral impossibility, of any act of disclaimer now; but possibly 
this might be got over, by making the act joint, and simply 
repeating the words of the original preface : or, again, by a brief 
explanation of the individual distinctness, just tinged with a little 
flavour of mutual horror. 

In any case, after reading some of your friends' communica- 
tions to the press, it will be a relief to my mind to have distinctly 
surrendered to you my own possible share in any conceivably exist- 
ing claim upon your reticence, as regards opinions expressed in the 
volume of Essays and Revievffs, No misunderstanding ought to 
last for ever. 

You will be good enough to understand that I write alone, 
and for myself only, as my opinions were farmed alone, but that I 
am quite ready to join in any reasonable act of joint and mutual 
disclaimer. I have the honour to be, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Rowland Williams. 

To this Dr. Temple replied, in a letter dated Rugby, 
October 27th, 1869, that he did not think any good 
result would be obtained by a disclaimer of responsi- 
bility for each other in regard to Essays and Reviews, and 
that he should decline, as far as he was himself concerned, 
any such concession to clamour. He also added, that no 
friend of his had ever been authorized to say one word of 
disclaimer on his part. 

The outcry raised s^t this time against the Essayists 
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created a fresh demand for the Essays and Reviews ; the. 
fifteenth edition — two thousand copies fcap. 8vo — ^was 
published this November, making the entire issue of the 
authorized editions, 24,250 copies/ 



Owen Glendower, to which there have been several refer- 
ences in the preceding Journal-notes, had been taken up 
' by way of diversion and. patriotic feeling' in leisure hours: 
The drama was completed in 1867, when it was laid aside ; 
the preface was written later. The sonnets and smaller 
poems had been written at intervals, and many of the latter 
were composed in the autumn of this year, as we wandered 
about the Ilfracombe coast The task he set himself in 
this drama was the vindication of Owen Glendower from 
the charge of having promised Hotspur assistance in his 
rebellion against Bolingbroke, and then broken faith with 
him. Historical accuracy was, he said, his chief object, and 
to this the dramatical treatment was made subservient. In 
the preface he establishes indisputably, from historical 
evidence, the point that Owen Glendower was occupied in 
the borders of Carmarthen and Pembroke during the week 
of Hotspur's rebellion ; that he could not have been present 
at the battle of Shrewsbury ; and that the story of his 
having viewed it from the Shelton Oak is a pure fabrication 
— as is also the account of his having been at Oswestry ; 
and the later one, of the projected division of England. 

^ The twelfth and succeeding editions had been published with inverted 
commas, marking the passages on which the indictment was based. 

Besides the foreign editions ahready named, a Tauchnilz edition had 
appeared in 1862. 
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The generalizations which some ethnologists have drawn 
from this story — of the comparative morality of different 
races — he shows to be unfair, and he also shows that in the 
case of Owen Glendower there was a greater amount of 
cruelty on the side of the English, and that the want of 
veracity lay entirely at their door. 

His ethnologpical theories concerning the Celt and the 
Cymry again appear in this work, both in the preface and 
in the notes, and he once more utters his protest against the 
indiscriminating conclusions concerning races which have 
been drawn by some dabblers in the science. ' Whatever 
commonplaces may pass among indiscriminating ethnolo- 
gists,' he says, ' the old Teuton seems quite as animally 
passionate as the Gaul — more so than the Briton.' And 
again : — ' Any one who compares the character of races, 
with sufficient cognizance of instances from observation and 
reading, may find a dispassionate coolness and judicial 
equity displayed in fully as large a measure, by the natives 
of those portions of our islands in which the element of 
British blood is predominant, as by their opponents in 
warfare or in controversy.' 

In Owen Glendower may be traced many references to 
his own life and theological opinions. There is not much 
doubt that, in delineating the chieftain's character, and the 
misrepresentations and wrongs from which he suffered, he 
drew a parable of his own story. 

'Patriarchal Religion' — a fragment — is perhaps the chief 
and most characteristic of the other poems in the volume. 
It contains many suggestive thoughts concerning Inspira- 
tion and Natural Religion. His metaphysical method of 
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considering' doctrinal questions — €,g, the Trinity — also 
appears in this poem. In the sonnets and smaller poems 
there are many controversial allusions, and some bits of 
word-painting of nature's scenes. 

' Wiltshire Roads ' — another of the longer poems — con- 
tains archaeological allusions, and gives descriptions of the 
peculiar scenery of the Downs, and of the different entrench- 
ments to be found in the neighbourhood, with the bearing 
which these have upon certain archaeological questions. 
It was subjects of this nature which gave the Down country 
an especial interest for him. 

Beyond the intense patriotism which the drama displays, 
the poems, for the most part, show the decidedly theological 
bias of his mind. Whatever interest other subjects possess 
for him — and philosophy, history, ethnology, philology, 
all have their share — it is to matters of religion that we 
find him perpetually recurring. The signs of antiquity, 
which everywhere in the Down country meet the eye, 
furnish him with subjects for much thought. The old roads, 
with their innumerable tracks, present to him an idea of 
endless epochs, even more powerfully than the geological 
marks which everywhere abound, and lead him to reflect on 
the fathers of by-gone ages, and upon how those who 
came and went in the years of old thought and taught and 
worshipped. 

« « « « « « 41 

The proofs of Owen Glendower were coming in fast 
during his last illness ; he took some of them in his hand 
the last morning of his life. 

The dedication to myself, with its allusion to the Appeal 
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to the Privy Council, had apparently been intended as a 
surprise — it was the only part which I had not seen — ^the 
proof of it lay ready corrected in his drawer, and was found 
after his death. 

The book was brought out as shortly after his death 
and with as few alterations as possible. The chief one was 
the addition of the Preface, which he had not mtended to 
see light just then. This accounts for some slight repeti- 
tion which may be observed in the note at the end of the 
drama, to subjects already noticed in the preface. 

« « « « « « * 

He was at the same time engaged about a book of 
Devotions. In the midst of some disturbing controversies, 
he determined he would lay aside unsatisfactory disputes 
and rest himself in preparing Psalms and Litanies. It has 
been already noticed that his habit was to begin each day 
with some work of the kind ; sometimes revising old 
prayers — and many are the books of prayers he has left thus 
annotated — sometimes writing new ones. He had pre- 
viously commenced a revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, but then seems to have laid aside the lai^er and 
taken up this smaller work. 

The ink may be said to have been but half dry at the 
time of his death, of the unfinished Eucharistic Prayer 
with which his MS. of the Psalms and Litanies abruptly 
closes, and which now forms Part I. of the book. The other 
prayers were added from his copy of Ancient Collects, 
which he was revising, and from MSS. of Meditations and 
Prayers found among his papers. 

The book contains a Morning and Evening Litany, 
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seven general Litanies for Daily Use, a Litany for Pardon, 
a Litany of Thanksgiving, Collects of Preparation, 
Prayers for the Clergy, &c., with Psalms and Meditations. 

Some Creeds or Formularies which he has drawn up, 
convey in simple language his conceptions of the spiritual 
truths enshrined in the doctrines of the Church. 

Judging from the reviews of it, the book appears to 
have been a surprise. The network of misrepresentations 
with which he was surrounded, the hard names often hurled 
at him, could not fail to have their effect* on the minds 
of those who did not go to the root of the matter, and 
were not acquainted with him personally. If they thought 
and said nothing Worse of him, they at least regarded him 
as a mere 'questionable controversialist.* They had no 
idea of what his life really was — of the fervour of his faitlj 
and of the intensely devotional side of his character, and 
dp not seem to have understood that circumstances placed 
him frequently in the front of the battle ; but that, not- 
withstanding, there was a large part of his life and of 
his character which controversy never touched, or touched 
but to intensify. Beyond being a book of devotion for 
others, the Psalms and Litanies furnish an exceedingly 
characteristic record of his own faith and devotion. A 
better and truer revelation' of his inner life could not, 
indeed, well be given than that which they afford. It has 
also, to some, a peculiar interest from the line of meta- 
physical thought which pervades it. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LETTERS: JANUARY, 1865— 7^A^i/^i?K, 1870. 

I. 

To THE Rev. Dr. Davidson. 

Jan, 21, 1865. — I am much obliged by your friendly letter, 
and should be glad to profit by it, either in the way of calling on 
you in town, or of seeing you here for two or three daj^ in 
summer. 

My visits to town are so rare, broken, and hurried, that a 
return ticket for an early Saturday, and a late Monday, in the 
lengthening summer days, might render the latter of the two 
above alternatives the easier to bring about of the two. 

I have a great respect for the N. T. labours of Tischendorff, 
and would gladly pay him any personal attention or civility within 
my power: if, ^^., he would care to visit a country parsonage in the 
Downs, with Wilton or Sarum as a neighbouring lion ; but I fear 
I have not the minute familiarity with his work, and its grounds, 
which could give me any special claim upon his attention, or 
redeem from presumption an3rthing like an intrusion upon him. 

Ewald, however, I liked very much, personally, and felt 
much obliged to you for bringing about the honour of having 
him as my guest A sort of fervid simplicity and nobleness in 
his character are almost as remarkable as his vast learning. 

The imperfect examination which I have as yet given to 
Dr. Puse)r's Danid does not show that he has added much to 
the traditional arguments. .... He has, however, what in. my 
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opinion is the very great merit of placing the question in an 
argumentative phase ; for this act, imique on his own side, he has 
so far my respect : not the less so because his book will be, slowly, 
the beginning of the end. 

When men argue, there are hopes : hitherto it has been thought 
the greatest triumph to escape from argument. 

As to my Prophets^ they creep on ; creep only, because a severe 
accident, causing concussion of the brain, just a year ago, has 
rendered continuous exertion inexpedient, even if possible. I 
have also had other impediments : for which I console myself 
with thinking, there is no hurry for the worL It is, however, 
bonA fide progressing, and I hope to bring a substantial portion of 
it into light about the close of this year. 

The closer one looks at the Prophets, the less, I am sorry to 
say, appears any evidence for prediction, of such a kind as would 
bear to be made a logical proof. There will remain portions, 
referring to specific events, and probably posterior to them, but of 
which tiie priority may still be assumed by those who choose to 
assume it ; so that, although the onus prohandi is dialectically on 
the affirmant of predictipn, yet, since this will not be recognized, 
ther^ may remain indefinitely a certain possibility of the predictive 
elements, which the associations of a faith otherwise robust will 
transmute into a certainty. 

I hope to make no rash or unwarrantable changes ; leaning, 
so far as facts permit, to the old Anglican view of things. But I 
foresee clearly that I shall bring out the true character of Revela- 
tion as a process of opening the mental gaze to truth firom within, 
instead of a compulsion from without to believe, on an eternal 
guarantee, what in itself would be abhorrent to the intellect or the 
moral sense. 

If this be 'natural * religion, I caimot help it : but to me it 
seems not to exclude the supernatural, but only the unnatural. 
Also, as regards miracle, the question assumes, as I have always 
thought, an importance not its own, from the mistaken assumption 
that the occurrence of Miracles, if conceded, involves also their ' 
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' evidential ' character as the foundations of our faith : and also from 
the practice of straining them, to force upon us, as by the authority 
of an external communication, exaggerated doctrines {e.g, Tran- 
substantiation, or any other), instead of stating these doctrines in 
such a form that they might commend themselves (not excluding 
a certain Divine blessing) to our reason or affections from within. 

II. 

To HIS Sister, E. O. P. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Jan. 1865. — I feel much flattered by 
your proposal that I should act as sponsor to your darling child, 
and will readily undertake the responsible privilege. 

You must, however, provide me a proxy at the christening. 

My advice would be, that his second name should be spelled 
Roland, without the'a/, as being prettier without it I will consider 
him, nevertheless, as my namesake. Were I his fether, I should 
also call him Joan, or Johan, instead of John. 

Johan Roland would be very pretty. 

You are perhaps not aware that J, in old English, as in Welsh, 
was pronounced Y. For instance, Yong was formerly spelt Jong : 
as in the name of the vendor of cod-liver oil. 

However, I will not be too innovating in my suggestions, but 
recommend Roland. 

With our affectionate regards, especially to the young creature, 
in whom we hope his parents may both enjoy much happiness. 

The next letter refers to the judgment of the Privy- 
Council, delivered March 20, 1865, on the appeal of the 
Bishop of Natal against the sentence of deposition from his 
office, on the charge of heresy, by the Bishop of Cape Town. 

It was decided, that the Crown had not the power of 
issuing Letters Patent to the Colonies after independent 
legislation had been established, and that those issued to 
the Bishop of Cape Town were invalid, and did not confer 
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coercive jurisdiction. Dr. Grey's sentence was consequently 
' null and void in law.* 

The same principle applied equally to the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Natal, and all Colonial Bishops not created 
under special legislative provisions.^ 

III. 

To THE Lord Bishop of Natal. 

March 25, 1865. — I feel quite justified in congratulating you, 
and in felicitating the diocese which you govern, on the very 
important decision which the highest Court has arrived at. 

Far more pregnant with possibilities, than either perhaps the 
combatants desired, or than it would have been, if it had proceeded 
upon any special doctrine, this great decision reminds the colonists 
of their unalienable privileges, and suggests to you what St Paul 
would have called the opening of a great and effectual door. 

At first, and in some respects, the mere Traditionalists will have 
the advantage of the start ; the name and prestige of the Church 
being apt to seem on the more formal side. 

On the other hand, in your veins ought to run the new life 
of the fiiture. All the generous aspirations, and yearnings for 
union, which hitherto it may have seemed a duty to check, will 
have free course amongst congregations, whose consciences you 
have only to take with you, that you may rule over them by 
persuasion, better than others by legal force. 

Whatever was secular and unapostolic in the aspect of your 
position, or in the arguments of your counsel (who might be 
pardoned for not quite entering into things spiritual), may now 
make room for the sort of weapons, of persuasion, which primitive 
bishops wielded. 

I should almost like to be * only a colonial ' bishop now. 

You will not gather from this way of writing that the ecclesi- 

^ Timesy March 21, 1865. 
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astical obligations of a clergyman seem to me now, any more than 
in time past, things not binding in a court of conscience, or lightly 
to be broken ; but, if the course of society itself has dissolved them 
for you, the natural right of considering whether nine Articles (for 
that is the number of the Muses) may not be as good as thirty- 
nine, comes up for your consideration, jointly with your clergy, and 
with the great heaving mass of your congregations. I wish you 
every prosperity. 

Many .have a strange idea, that progress cannot be without 
some one's violating some obligation. Here is a case, in which 
Providence itself, by thelvery hands of your assailants, frees you 
from all mental perplexity. 

IV. 
To THE Rev. C. K. Paul. 

April 6, 1865. — ^The two masters on the Psalms known to me, 
are Ewald and Delitzsch : the first honest, but arbitrary ; the second 
skilful, but traditional : both profoundly philological. I should 
rather trust Ewald : should fear to contradict Delit&ch. The latter 
is of Hebrew origin. 

Also Hupfeld is most highly spoken of: but I have never read 
his book ; I have seen arbitrary things quoted out of it. 

Rosenmiiller is a good old compilation, like the Delphin 
Classics in its way ; but for England rationalizes, for Germany is 
defeusive. 

Those four contain ample materials for whoever can use them. 

What an immense * shame ' if they^ do not pay the Bishop of 
Natal his salary ! 

I know nothing about Eton, being now examining five rustics 
in Scripture history, so I might date from * Broadchalke Examin- 
ations.' 

I had been for some days thinking of writing to you. If you 

^ The Trustees of the Colonial Bishoprics* Fund, who fdt themselves 
strengthened in their refusal to pay the bishop's stipend, by the Privy Council 
judgment. 
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have any little vacation at Easter, would Mrs. Paul and yourself 
visit us for a few days ? We both enjoy solitude very much, but 
our enjoyment of it at Chalke is almost too complete. We could 
arrange to meet you at Salisbury or Shaftesbury. Then you might 
indoctrinate me about Eton. 

The aspirations after union* with the 'glorious Church of 
France ' seem to have been taken too literally, or at least carried 
out prematurely, by our munificent neighbour. Lady H. Still, what 
a consolation for the diocese that we have not lost our Bishop 
as well ! 



To THE Same. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Sept. 28, 1865. — ^The Essays in general [in 
the Theological Revlew\ seem well enough written, but with that 
indescribable air of bathos, or of conclusions leading to nowhere, 
which always tempt me to ask an Unitarian Divine — *Well, what 
next ? ' 

As to the suggestion of writing therein, it may be very naturally 
addressed to me, since, having been never connected with any 
Review since Lockhart's death, nor having, except once casually, 
written an article anywhere, I may be supposed to be in want 
of an organ. I do not, however, feel in myself the redundancy of 
vigour which makes reviewing a necessity for some men ; and, so 
far as I am able to write, prefer writing in other ways. 

Besides this, having long stood alone in reality, I prefer doing 
so in appearance, and do not intend entangling myself with other 
men again. 

Some boys at Eton used "to prefer sculling their own skiff 
(Query, 'a lock-up '?) to taking an oar in the long boats. I need 
not enter on the ground of denominational doctrine, although it 
would have for me grave significance. 

We are just going to church to hear our new organ, and Mr. 
Kennard preaching on true harmony, instrumental or theological 

1 Bishop of Salisbury's Charge, 1861. 
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VI. 

To A Friend. 

AprU 12, 1865. — I owe you an apology for slowness in answer- 
ing your letter, but have been detained by parochial and other 

business. .... 

The Introduction to Mr. Desprez's DanulwiX[ be my gratuitous 
contribution to his venture, whether he is wise in wishii^ it, or 
not My first intention was to make it merely instructive for him, 
as a dispassionate weighing of the arguments ; but it was not in 
human nature, or at least in mine, to refrain from paying a few 
passing compliments to my iriends at Oxford, or Abergwili,: so a 
little spice of controversy has been sprinkled into the subject, 
which in itself was of very great interest I think you will see 
that I have put things with perfect fairness. 

All that Dr. Pusey appears to me to have proved against Dr. 
Davidson is, that a laborious compiler, however learned, — ^both of 
which Davidson is, — ^will occasionally copy too rapidly, and get into 
mistakes; but the mistakes are not of a kind to detract very 
materially from the repute or utility of Dr. Davidson's labours : 
still less do they seem to have any important bearing on the issue 
of the subject Dr. Pusey has also made some mistakes — ^though 
the vice of his book is not so much error in detail, as a general 
attitude of prejudice, which is incapable of presenting anything 
with fairness. 

What you say of Bishop Colenso, I can understand : but think, 
you may hardly make adequate allowance for the readion against 
much and constant abuse, which even in a man of average modesty 
generates a supposed, though perhaps mistaken, necessity of self- 
assertion. He. would also conceive, that he was urging the essen- 
tial identity of his cause with that of St Paul and Luther, rather 
than claiming personal parity with them. All men who are in any 
degree spiritualists, in the nobler sense of that abused term, having 
the masses of authority and tradition against them, are the more 
tempted to fall back for precedent upon Apostle or Reformer : 
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while the very genius of their system forbids them to place an 
absplutely impassable barrier (other than of modesty and degree) 
between inspired and ' miinspired ' men. 

On your recommendation, I will get Colonics Sermons, He 
is reported to me as having Messianic views somewhat resembling 
my own. 

We live quietly enough here, ride a good deal, and read as 
much as my not over-strong health will permit. We are glad to 
see any friends who visit us from a distance, having few and fair 
between neighbours of a social turn. After Easter we shall get, 
I hope, a succession of arrivals from Dorset, London, and elsewhere. 
Our Neological Physician is a great ally of ours ; otherwise we have 
but few friends in Salisbiuy, which is our great point for a drive or 
for lionizing. 

Our fourteenth edition [of Essays and Reviews'] shows that the 
book still lives ; and if hitherto it has been chiefly instrumental in 
making Bishops on the other side, it may hereafter make Divines 
on our own. 

Dr. Puse/s book, or his system, will not stand, but I am not 
at all sure that it may not be destined to immense ecclesiastical 
success, for the mediaeval movement within the Church may hardly 
yet have reached its highest wave : but it is possible the tendencies 
of young minds within the Universities (which I am utterly imac- 
quainted with) may disconcert both dominant majorities of the 
elders, and skilful tactics in high places. 

So, for the immediate future I am far from sanguine ; but see 
some kind of light, bright or baleful, in a far region before us. 

So I call Puse/s book, * The beginning of the end.' Perhaps 
our legal enfranchisement of criticism was more truly the begin- 
ning. 

VII. 
To W. H. DoMViLLE, Esq. 

April 13, 1865. — I am very much obliged by your offer of 
sending me Sir Wm. Domville's book [* On the Sabbath '], which 
I -shall gladly accept 

VOL. II. X 
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The fame of the book has reached me. I am qtiite prepared 
to admit the Mosaic Sabbath not binding scripturally upon 
Christians. Still, I am not sure that any moral benefit would arise 
to the grateful agriculturists of Chalke, from birdsnesting on 
Sundays, in preference to attendance on even my own imperfect 
ministrations. Hence, while I do not preach against 'Sabbath 
breaking,' I equally little try to lessen natural reverence for a day 
of rest and devotion. It would be a new kind of BibHolatry to 
confine all duty and expediency to ^ prescribed^ limits, or to say 
that, because Moses has come to an end, therefore Melchizedec 
and Jethro have no longer place on the earth- These two are 
more the precursors of the Christian clergy than Aaron- 

I do not expect people in general ever to understand that it 
may be for the very sake of religion itself that we quarrelled with 
exaggerations, perversions, and irrelevancies ; but I am not the less 
grateful to those who, with whatever ulterior discrepancies, are 
allies up to a given point, or who aid me, or any one else, in 
getting a fair hearing, against popular delusion and episcopal 
guile. Believe me, with thanks, dear Sir, very truly yours. 



VIII. 

To J. WestlXke, Esq. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Salisbury, June 6, 1865. — When the 
Bishop of Natal's Defence Fund originated, I saw reason to 
abstain from joining in a demonstration, which, in the abun- 
dance of wealthier subscribers, would have been, for me, superero- 
gatory; but I promised to subscribe, if money should be wanted. 

As the present appeal implies the above contingency to have 
arrived, I can no longer withhold aid from a concurrence of 
persons, many of whom have aided me, and a cause with which, to 
some extent, I sympathize, though I might not be able ultimately 
to give it an unqualified adhesion. 
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In the course of the next fortnight I hope to send you a cheque 
which you may either enter in my name, if you think my name 
(considering all things) due from me ; or which, if you have no 
objection, I should prefer seeing entered from ' One who dislikes 
Violence.' 

The very unjustifiable act of withholding the Bishop^s income 
seems to me to give a claim even upon those, who (whether or 
not they think, as I do, that Christianity leaves Scripture free, still) 
cannot disconnect the tenure of ecclesiastical office with respon- 
sibility for belief. 

IX. 

To HIS Sister. 

June 29, 1865. — On Friday, we heard the end of poor H. C.*s 

long decline I drove E. on Saturday to Salisbury, from 

which she reached home in the day. The same day the Provost, 
and Bursar of King's arrived, in pursuance of a long engagement, 
but I put off a party we were to have had. Their visit had been 
much looked forward to by us, if it had not been so sadly 
overshadowed. . . . ." 

I hardly knew what to say of mental state, but something 

of th^ kind is a natural result of the difficulties which beset our 
timej first and properly, from the discovery turning up on all sides, 
that the sacred writers, who handed down our religion, were in all 
limitations of mind and sentiment men of like passions with our- 
selves 3 secondly and needlessly, from the mingled obstinacy and 
disingenuousness with which persons of dominant influence refuse 
to let the religion be distinguished from the accidental associations 
of its teachers : as if they had determined that, unless the whole 
S3^tem, book, or Church stands, nothing shall stand. The thing 
itself was a difficulty, and they multiply the difficulty tenfold. . . . 

When E. returns, if it continues fine, we hope to visit the New 
Forest ; but the country is sighing for a little rain. We could ill 
spare a second year's crop of turnips, with short hay. You will 
see meat go higher and higher, until it reaches double its present 
price. 
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X. 

« 

To Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 

BroadcJialke Vicarage^ Aug. 5, 1865. — Dear Madam, — I am 
very much pleased by your gracious acceptance of my offering.^ 
One reason why I ventured to send it you was, that it seemed to 
put in an ecclesiastical form, as a corollary from our own standards 
(which there is no reason a clergyman should neglect), an idea 
which you had in Broken I^tghis more simply expressed, of reli- 
gion's finding its food and stay in the present, not less (even if 
not more) than in the past 

Otherwise, one trained, as I have been, in pretty strict Angli- 
canism, and who has aided for some years to train others in the 
same, may bp pardoned for gazing with a sort of admiring 
bewilderment, on the briUiantly erratic course of the editor or 
friend of Theodore Parker. 

Some time back, in reading your pretty book on the Ciiies of 
the Fast, it occurred to my wife and myself, that we should like to 
ask you to honour us with a visit ; but, in the absence of any . 
special attraction, we did not venture to ask so much of a stranger, 
and one so distinguished. 

After your gracious letter, I will just venture to say that, if you 
find yourself {en route from Ireland, or otherwise) sufficiently near 
us, to try the experiment of a few days in a country parsonage, we 
should feel greatly honoured, and might show you Wilton, possibly 
Stonehenge, while our Downs (though sadly cultivated) have 
still inviting fresh air. 

We are off to Scotland for August, but hope to return by the 
first ^unday in September. \ 

It is right to warn you that we are dull, sober sort of people ;. 
and that I never intend to let friend or foe make me one inchi 
more heretical than I choose to be of my own accord. \ 

^ His Introduction to the Rev. P. S. Desprez's Treatise on DanieL 
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In any case, I would gladly retain, in the region of indefinite 
hopes,Jthe prospect which you have been good enough to hold out, 
of being permitted (some day) to call upoti yt)u, and have the 
honour of making your acquaintance. At all events, I have had 
for some time the habit of thinking of you as of one who, notwith- 
standing seriously fonnal and technical differences, is yet essentially 
an ally in that holy, yet ill definable cause of truth, of which all 
our symbols are but human embodiments, therefore, I suppose, 
imperfect expressions. Believe me, with sincere regard, dear 
Madam, very faithfully yours. 

XI. 

On Joshua x. 12 — 14. 
To A Lady. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ September 7, 1865. — Our authorized 
version is made generally from the Masoretic edition of the 
Hebrew, and represents it in Joshua x. with sufficient fidelity. 

Mr. Pratt's criticism is trivially correct in respect of * stillness ' 
inverse 12, but wrong in verse 13, in that it changes * stayed' 
into * simultaneously ' ; and still more wrong in making the \Vord 
stood in the latter part of verse 13, and in changing the word 
* midst ' (or literally * haJf^) into ' clouds.' 

Upon the whole, Mr. Pratt introduces greater error than he 
removes 3 and the only valuable result arising from his criticism on 
the passage is, that it has brought me the pleasure of a letter from 
you, for which I feel mildly grateful to him, but far more fervently 
so to yourself. 

I have contented myself with translating the Hebrew [as below], 
leaving the theory of the passage to others. It is most probable 
that the quotation from *Jasher' is true poetry, and that the 
comment upon it by the chronicler of Joshua's wars is prose. 

If you would only continue to revive the days when ladies 
wrote to St Jerome for his explanation of Hebrew texts, the study 
of that rude language would acquire fresh charms. 
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Joshua X. 12 — 14. 

Then speaketh Joshua to Jehovah, in the day of Jehovah's 
giving the Amorite before the face of the sons of Israel, and he 
said in the eyes of Israel, 

Sun, upon Gibeon be still, 

And Moon in the vale of Aijalon. 

So the Sun was still, 

And the Moon stood. 

Till the people was avenged on its enemies. 

Is not this written in the book of Ha-Jasher the Righteous f 
And the Sun stood in the dividing of the Heavens, and hasted 
not to go down, as a day entire. And there was not as that day, 
before it or after it ; for Jehovah, listening to the voice of a man ; 
for Jehovah fought for Israel. 

The above version is from the Masoretic text, which the A. V. 
follows. Boundless liberty for conjecture might be attained by 
omitting the vowels : but would have no special probability to 
recommend, nor in the present passage any necessity to suggest 
it— R. W., Sept 7, 1865. 

XII. 

To THE Rev. C. K. Paul. 

Oct, 10, 1865. — I have read with great interest your papers, 
and think them as pretty as a kaleidoscope. The one on 
Nicholas pleases me best I had, however, always believed, that 
the latest interpretation of the Descent into Hell was substantially 
the same as the oldest, and that the Patristic, or rather mediaeval, 
was the innovation. You may find the quotation in Pearson, 
though handled in his manner. 

Ad inferos means in one edition of the Creeds the same as 
Seputtus est in another : then it grew, through the place of the 
departed, place of spirits, Limbus, into Gehenna^ as Bishop 
Beveridge held it with Calvia A resolution backward of this 
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process (which Bumet encouraged) is only now bringing us to the 
true antiquity, the primitive phase, or thereabout, of the creed 

The question which seem floating in your mind is, how much 
vagueness will enable Christians, holding their several standards, to 
tolerate each other, and meet in a certain tone of sympathy which 
may some day or other suggest modification- All that is very 
amiable. 

The question sharply conceived in ^'s mind is, how 

much doctrinal negation can be brought within the legal limits 
of an existing institution, until thought permits a wider, therefore 
of necessity a more merely ethical, construction. All that may be 
very philosophical. 

The question on which I have been expending my strength 
for the last twelve years is, how much bonh fide orthodoxy, having 
reference to higher than any human responsibility, can be recon- 
ciled with a frank admission of difficulties on the critical side : an 
admission of them from a sense of duty, not a welcoming of them 
with satisfaction, still less seeking of them. 

Each of the two latter modes of encountering theological 
problems may be considered as a tendency in the direction of the 
first ; or the last may be thought to tend towards either of the two 
othfers. 

No one of them imports any necessity of mutual ill-will, or 
disparagement ; nor yet of a partnership of responsibility ; but they 
do imply very distinct processes of thought and of action. The 
whole notion of merging moral responsibility in legal is to me 
utterly detestable, though I cannot, out of regard for others, say 
so aloud : at least not so loudly as I should, but for personal 
considerations. 

If you bear in mind that I have for twelve years taught pure 
Anglicanism, explaining and defending the Articles clause by 
clause, and facilitating signature of them on the principle of 
believing them, you will partly understand why the only thing 
left for me is to jog on alone, though you may but imperfectly 
divine 'the intense mortification and embarrassment caused me by 
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the want of any Christian scholar near me, who should have 
examined my writings in the light of learning and of belief. If 
you say that I have difficulties, I do not deny it : but I am not 
gifted with a faculty of gyiation; and it is not, as some one 
cynically suggested, because by agreeing with Dean Stanley and 
his friends I should forfeit my * grievance,' which is the last thing 
a man likes to lose, but it is from a just regard to my o\ni con- 
sistency, as well as something still higher, that I am decidedly 
disinclined to leave the ground of certainty on which I stand, in 
order to fight on the ground of possibility and conjecture, and to 
jump from suspicions to negations. 

At present I am all right, and the bishops are all wrong; 
whereas, if I walked into that Renanian bog after the Will-4^4he' 
wisp of conjecture, I might be led into fatal mistakes. 

Enough, however, of these things. Thanks for your jmpers, 
which, I sincerely repeat, are very pretty. .... 

sees no foundation for our Church but the law, and none 

for religion in general but the infallibility of the Bible. All tiiat 
repels me, though it does not enable me again to say that sj^m- 
phonidond psaHerion are not Greek words, or even'that the accotmts 
of the Resurrection agree : though the latter I would give much 
to be able to say. Altogether, I am not naturally a Liberal, but 
an ecclesiastic : only I do not think mendacity one of my 
duties 

I cannot understand the desire of some people to overthrow 
miracles. W^at harm do they do so long as they are not made 
means of warping the faith by power ? 

XIII. 

To AN EARNEST INQUIRER. 

3, South Hill Grove, Liverpool, April ii, 1866. — You have got 
apparently into the region of strong meat For my own part, I 
could have preferred that you had halted about the latitude of the 
late Frederic Robertson, whose recent Life and Letters I beg to 
recommend to your notice. Of course, it is impossible to prescribe 
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exactly to an inquiring mind where it shall stop, and the conviction 
which we ourselves arrive at is better for us than any which could 
be prescribed to us. Nor, again, am I unaware that my own train- 
ing, prepossessions, duties, and the sort of jealousy engendered by a 
habit of protesting against exaggerated views of my opinions, or 
extreme inferences polemically drawn from them, have altogether 
combined to make me slower in coming forward than some think 
I ought to be, while I halt pretty much where I was some years 
ago. Hence the few remarks which I am about to offer should 
be taken as implying dissent, rather than blame. 

You say, Christ is a man. Doubtless He is, but one differing 
from all other men, in prapng for them, rather than with them 
(ne^er saying * Our Father,' but * My Father '), and in an evidently 
true, ss consciousness, or in a state of unclouded unity with the 
and tfer, such as the best of the saints have not claimed, and claims 
is myhich elsewhere are suggestive of illusion or pretence. This 
Ajiatorial standing above humanity is represented in Scripture 
by many texts, which seem to imply a participation of Deity. I i 
think it most probable, nay, rather certain, that the manner of that I 
participation was purely spiritual ; for God is Spirit, and there is 
also a possibility that time; distance, and imaginative reverence I ' 
may, even in the Gospels, have tinged with a magnifying haze the I 1 
figure of one so much loved Still, I do not see my own way to I 
substitute, by historical analysis, any other figure for the one por- 
trayed in Scripture*: I prefer accepting the picture as it stands, 
and admitting that some colours in it may be imaginative, to 
daubing a naked skeleton in its place ; and I think the Church, if 
she would only drop all words savouring of anathema, is quite 
justified in adhering reverently to what she has so received. One 
thing is certain: reverence for Christ is a fair religious thermometer, 
or an index to the state of our religious feelings. The person 
takes more hold of us than the idea. When we analyze too much, 
* there is danger lest we become coldly speculative, viiguely abstract, 
and wanting in life. All this is ho reason for believing what we 
cannot believe, or what is not true : but it suggests the greatest 
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care as necessary, lest we. may be throwing away more than we 
need, and losing a source of moral strength. 

If you will be good enough to read a book called Ecce Homo^ 
the accounts given to me of it, induce me to imagine you would 
find well brought out in it all that I could wish to say on that 
point Add to that book Robertson^ s Life^ and the two will give 
you all the suggestions of religious * conservation ' (an ugly word) 
which I could wish. 

If, after all, you are able to be and feel as good a Christian with 
your views as with a stricter system, that is the only test I would 
impose. The painful difficulty to my own mind in practice is, 
either the want of proof for some things which we seem unable to 
do without, or again, the difficulty of doing without some t^mnrf 
which are hardly provable ; but the key tq the difficulty ' 
probably be found in our religious associations. pars. 

Some acquaintances lately offered me tracts of such a kii 
you seem to wish, and I declined them, but could, if you wishiane 
much, inquire about them again. No doubt, the advertisemeni:* 
in the Inquirer, or a letter to Whitfield, the Unitarian book- 
seller in the Strand, would give you abundance of selection. My 
own parish is conducted on mildly orthodox principles, though I 
can hardly say that I am always contented with the sort of books 
I can get hold of, selecting the most innocent 

If you read from any ci5*culating library, perhaps it would 
interest you to make the people get you my new version of the 
Prophets to read. It depends partly on the reception which the 
first volume meets with whether I shall ever continue the remainder. 
The sermons are some of them written : most of them in notes, 
none in type. I preach too plainly to my rustics for the sermons 
to bear reproducing in print : then, if I recast the notes, there 
is danger of all heterogeneous matters creeping in. It is impos- 
sible to write a good sermon, without having clearly before your 
mind's eye the sort of congregation to whom it is to be addressed. 
Again, I should greatly prefer teaching the religious, or affirmative, 
side of things ; but how is one to do this, when so many nega- 
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tions must first be adopted into people's minds, before they can 
take in the positive part ? 

Rationalism seemed to me a misnomer for Mr. Leck/s book. 
It was a history of certain delusions, and a noble protest against 
the horrid cruelties connected with them : but the spirit or method 
of Rationalism, as in philosophy the ideal against the physical, or 
in literary criticisms the preference of probability to testimony, did 
not seem to me clearly defined, or historically worked out, as the 
titlepage would lead one to expect 

Let us first learn what our Bible means, or what are its own 
elements and contents. Questions of Inspiration will then clear 
themselves up. We shall probably find the book liable to all 
human accidents and limitations : the history in it, not the less 
true, as human histories are, with some infusion of imagination ; 
I and the religion which results, or is attested by it, Divine. Such 

is my programme. 
\ My wife has just told me she has at home some of the tracts ' 

^* b3 mentioned above, and vrill send them to you on our return. 

may 

, ' XIV. 

J as 

(J j. To John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D. 

Heneglwys Rectory y Llangefni, May i, 1866. — ^Your letter for- 
warded fi"om Broadchalke, where we hope to be again on the 13 th, 
has given me the most lively pleasure. Yoiir personal approbation 
and sympathy I value highly ; the more so, as you are the only 
person who, fi"ee fi*om distractions and complications, has been 
willing to let me labour in my own sphere, consistently with my 
own view of my engagements and professions, for such an aspect 
of religious truth as seemed legitimately open to me as a clergyman 
and ex-Professor of Theology, without requiring of me to merge my 
personal action in that of others, more highly, perhaps, gifted, but 
differently trained, and associated with me by temporary coin- 
cidence more than by doctrinal sympathy or ultimate object Even 
if their views are right for them, they would not be right for me. 
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I am also gratified by the aid which, with your usual ready 
liberality, you have given in the circulation of my book.^ It 
is of great importance that the book should not be smothered 
at starting, but get into wide enough circulation to set it above 
dependence upon the favour of cliques and combinations. 
The deathlike silence of all the organs of English criticism 
is not a good sign. All the better, therefore, is the sale 

which you first announce to me If your strong-minded 

countrymen once get the question into their sturdy intellectual 
grasp (as I may have said to you before), they will not let it drop 
until they carry it through to some goal or another. We may yet 
have to supply them with the higher and more ideal view of 
spiritual things, which will enable them to conceive of the Divine 
Spirit as anterior to the human letter, and surviving it if ic could 
perish, or using it as an instrument so long as it also lives, and not 
limited by it as by a master. < 

What you say of the special merit of Isaiah seems to me true. | 

I should like to know if, after reading the longer notes towards ( 

the end of the version of the great Prophet, you find them still 
in harmony with your mind j 

It is a great puzzle to me, in many ways, that those old 
Hebrews seem to have conceived so much less vividly of life 
eternal than the nobler and better among your Hindu firiends. It 
would be less puzzle to those who hold the latter visionaries 
therein. 

I have read the much praised book Ecce Homo, and find it 
neither orthodox nor critical: pleasanter reading to us than 
Renan's Life, but not much less a romance, by which I mean an 
arbitrarily concerted tale. 

Renan's latest book is known to me only fi-om a long review 
in the Scotsman, which I picked up in a Liverpool reading-room. 

Do not trouble, or hurry yourself; but write to me again at 
your leisure. 

1 The first volume of the H^rew Prophets. 
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Probably you will encourage me to march along with my 
second volume, which, otherwise, I should be inclined to let alone 
until the first sold. 

The following fragment of a letter to Dr. Muir, though 
apparently of an earlier date, may be inserted here : — 



XV. 



' To THE Same. 

We were greatly pleased with Ewald*s visit, and found his 
mixture of learning, with simplicity and enthusiasm, highly inter- 
esting. The Old Testament he considers ' settled ; ' but that we 
have much to learn of ttie New Testament He in one breath 
professes unbounded admiration for Hebrew literature, ^and belief 
in it ; but in the next breath exclaims, that ' a man cannot believe 
impossibilities.* This probably means, that he carries the decom- 
position of the miraculous to the utmost extent of Bunsenianisra, 
and with a keen-edged criticism to bear him out ; but yet sees, and 
grasps^ the moral force, or spiritual truth, of the narrative, with a 
clearness and firmness exceeding alike our ordinary orthodoxy 
and rationalism. 

The more he studies the Bible, the better he finds it, and 
yearly owns less and less of 'shortcoming' in it; but all this is 
bound in the closest relation to the existing horizon of the writers, 
and the life of the Hebrew race. On the whole, a devout ration- 
alist, an immense scholar, and a dogmatic enthusiast, are terms 
descriptive of the man. His world and his religion are both in 
literature ; and on this field he is a master, not safe to contradict* 
and not brooking contradiction. I should like to set him and 
Thirlwall in a controversial duel ; but would back the German to 
win in it, so long as he kept on his own ground. 
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XVI. 

To W. H. D0MVILLE,'ESQ. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Salisbury , Sept 29, 1866. — My dear Sir, 
— I am much obliged by a copy of the Times, which contains an 
interesting review of Mr. Froude's new volumes, and a very good 
letter from the Bishop of Natal. He seems to have discovered 
the meaning of the term Canonicity. I think his subordination 
of the Son to the Father, in respect of prayer, far more defensible, 
upon orthodox principles, than his previous supposition of error, 
as actually included in the substance of our Lord's teaching. 
Many Divines, however, are so ill grounded in the principles of 
the system which they profess to teach, that they will imagine the 
subordination of tbe Divine Sonship to be a new idea. 

Will you have the goodness to hand over to the Natal [Clergy] 
Defence Fund from me, as a member of the S. P. G., my contri- 
bution, which, perhaps, I ought to have sent sooner. 

XVII. 
To Rev. Dr, Nicholas. 

School?wuse, Norwich, Oct, 29, 1866. — ^The unfortunate habit 
which crude generalizers have, of talking about ' Celts,' and the 
* Celtic Race,' before they have decided whether the Britons were 
Celtic, an4 not, rather, in part Iberians, in part something else — 
before even it is proved that there was such a thing as a Celtic, 
except as a Gallic race, Le. as the people of Gaul, with possibly a 
Britannic race opposite them — and many other such assumptions, 
appear to me of very questionable value. 

My creed is, that the steadfastness of the Briton was needed to 
temper the passion of the Teuton, while it, is evident, from the 
very confession of Hume^ (before the Gothic fashion corrupted 
our ethnology), that the Saxons brought a lower standard of 
veracity and honour to Britain than they found there. 

1 * Their want of fidelity to the prince, or to any trast reposed in them, 
appears strongly in the history of their later period, and their want of humanity 
in all their history.' — Hume, vol. I, last paragraph in Appendix. 
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XVIII. 
To THE Rev. R. B. Kennard. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Sarum^ Nov, 14, 1866. — First let me 
thank you for your great kindness in sending me St John's School 
voting paper ; next for the sermon.^ 

Dr. Whewell said, some years ago, 'Our morphology ought 
not to prejudice our teleology;' such seems to be your creed, as 
it is my own. ^ 

What I understand on the. whole, is, that you assume our 
theology as it is, or as your audience hold it, and then you proceed 
to plead for the introduction into it of the principle of continuity ; 
so that it shall all have come about *Continuo, non vero per saltam.' 
Be it so, if you will : I think such an idea worth presenting to 
men's minds ; and although I do not and cannot, myself, share 
the monomania against miracles, I think your statement of the 
relation in which we stand to them, as being a doctrinal relation 
so far as they are part of our religion, but an inquisitive one so 
far as they are historical facts, is both justly conceived, and very 
well stated 

Mr. Owen seems to have conceived your sermon differently ; 
he thinks you are assuming the physical world, and then arguing 
for a spiritual philosophy. So one or other of us seems to have 
turned your argument inside out .... 

We have been at Norwich, where we had a musical time, and 
for two days at Cambridge, where we had a gay one. Twenty- 
two of us dined at the Provost of King's on the 9th inst., not- 
withstanding distant rumours of smouldering Town and Gown. 
I sat within two of Dr. Thompson, and heard him grunt once or 
twice at what seemed to me an innocent epigram of mine, but 
which possibly his Goethian genius invested with I know not how 
many meanings. 

On the next day, his now brother-in-law, W. Selwyn, had an 
accident, alarmingly like that which carried off Whewell; but 
destined, let us hope, to a happier termination. 

1 On the Unity of the MaUrial and Spiritual World, 
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XIX. 

To J. MuiR, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Salisbury, Nov, i6, 1866. — ^Your anti- 
Colenso -Kaye reached me on a morning of my starting on .a 
visit into Somersetshire, and taking the aflfair with me, for reading 
in the railway train, I left it at my friend's. Long afterwards it 
returned, and my ardour for criticising it had cooled. 

The impression which it left on my mind was one of utter 
triviality, as regards any bearing upon the question of the age of 
the Pentateuch ; while the few personal scratches in the Zulu skin 
were hardly worth dwelling upon. 

You sent me subsequently a lecture of Dr. Lee's ; liberal as 
far as it went : but cavils at * dogma,' which may, as any scientific 
proposition, contain its own internal evidence, do not seem to my 
mind so near the root of the matter, as the rectification, or falsifi- 
cation, of the primary facts of sacred literature — e.g., there is hardly 
an Article in, the thirty-nine which I cannot teach, with only a 
reasonable softening of polemical phrase ; but the vulgar theory 
of * Biblical Inspiration ' throws all things divine and human into 
confusion. However, I do not mean to blame others, whose 
position may have led them to feel other aspects more important 

To-day, a Spectator reaches me, with a review by yourself of 
Wilson!s Rig- Veda. I think the paper interesting, and am pleased 
to find you go in decidedly against traditional hermeneutics : 
though, as regards Wilson's own work, I am inclined to think you 
have rather made ' le mieux (toujours) Vennemi du bien^ 

If you have not seen Whately's (better) Life, by his daughter, 
you will find parts of it worth reading. His just scorn of the 
Puseyite intrigues round Arnold li\ang, and then mock tears over 
Arnold dead, is very striking and highly significant His bio- 
grapher prudently omits all mention of His Grace's part against 
Essays and Reviews. As regards J. H. Thom, the biographer of 
Blanco White, I cannot doubt that the Archbishop's usually candid 
mind must have* been warped by prejudice, perhaps by a kind of 
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personal panic, to which he once or twice betrayed some liability. 
A curious point, incidentally coming out, and which I do not 
remember seeing elsewhere, is that vopviia^ in Acts xv. 20 means 
eating /^^/ This is on more than one account likely: comp. 
the Latin pernay ham ; and Bentley, in his alteration of the text, 
will have been stumbling with a true instinct round the truth. . . . 
I am half doubting about printing a few sermons ; would do 
so, if I did not see the ground a little occupied 



XX. 

To THE Rev. J. Matthews. 

BroadchcUke Vicarage^ Nov. 24, 1866. — I have delayed answer- 
ing your pleasant letter, until I should see your Bishop's Charge, 
which reached me yesterday. It abounds in that astonishing 
affluence of intellectual power, which generally marks its author in 
criticism and speculation, but sometimes, in my opinion, deserts 
him in action. His account of the spiritual origin and affinities 
of the more developed ' Ritualism ' is unquestionably far truer 
than the cunning travesty of the same things, given by Bishop 
Ellicott, to which I presume the charge refers at pp. 74-104. At 
the same time, my own desire to see Ritualism actively checked 
by authority, is far from being so lively, as my conviction of the 
harm which it is doing is strong. I regard it as the manifestation 
of deeper symptoms, and think it may be better for it to show 
itself in its developed, or visible, tendencies. 

Notwithstanding what you kindly say about the better pros- 
pects for the Church hereafter, from the liberty of Biblical research 
to work its way to whatever may be its (as yet undefined) results, 
I cannot fjpel insensible to the peculiar mess of isolation and cross- 
understandings in which I find myself. I will not, however, weary 
you with querulous strains. 

The Bishop of Natal has not only won his cause, but the latest 

VOL. IL Y 
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decision* has just rectified the points in that of the highest Cour^ 
which (as they were understood) made it unsatisfactory. 

If you come across Whatel/s Ltfey by his daughter, it is wordi 
reading. His remarks on Arnold's death, his prediction, now 
thirty years old, of our ritualistic developments, his explanation of 
TTopveiav in Acts XV. 20, as eating pork (which he might have 
fortified by the Latin pemoy and by Bentle/s wish to * emend '), . 
are all in their way interesting. The man is not any less vain, 
dogmatic, and prosaic, than I had always imagined him : but he 
had a more amiable side ; and his intellect, up to its tether, was 
strong and honest. He could, however, be ««just ; e,g,y to J. H. 
Thom, Blanco White's editor. 

We are just finishing the ninth and tenth vols, of Froude, equal 
perhaps in interest to anything he has written : but not in skill or 
style, in which he rather falls into the periodical writer. His 
picture of Mary Queen of Scots, I feel morally certain, is the true 
one. What a pity that Cecil was not king, or that he could not 
at least have his way ! 

We have had a short burst of musical gaiety, at Norwich and 
Cambridge ; but are now subsiding, through fog and bronchitis, 
into our normal quietness. 

Maurice will be liked by his class : I know not whether under- 
stood by them. 

XXI. 

To THE Rev. Dr. Nicholas. 

Broadchalke Vicaragey Dec, 6, 1866. — Dear Sir, — I have gone 
through as large a portion of your book • as my eyesight, which I 

^ The decision of the Master of the RoUs Court, November 6th, by which 
Bishop Colenso's claims to arrears of annual income from the Trustees of the 
Colonial Bishoprics' Fund, which had been resisted on the strength of the Privy 
Council's Judgment of March 20th, 1865, were allowed. Times, Nov. 7th, 
1866. 

» The MS. of The Pedigree of the English P«j^/tf— afterwards published. 
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find the wisdom of sparing, and my own engagements will fairly 
permit From my treatment of that part, you will see that I con- 
ceive your style requires retrenching ; a host of words and clauses 
might be weeded out with advantage. My advice is, that you 
should go through the entire work with the pen, and strike out 
every unnecessary word, which would condense the meaning, and 
improve the effect 

As to statements and opinions, which may be distinguished as 
admitting of more or less positiveness, I have, in regard to the 
first, employed red ink to make corrections, which you will do well 
to adopt ; for instance, Usher places the Pelagian conference at 
St Albans, not at Mold ; * Richard of Cirencester' is written by 
Bertram, and some other such things. 

Secondly, as to opinions, I have jotted in pencil doubts, or 
points of dissent, in which theorists are not bound to agree. 
These may merely suggest matter of reflection to you. 

As to Caesar, I hold that the Aquitaini were Iberi (that is, 
Basques), and I doubt whether the Belgse were Flemings (which 
is their position) or Cymry, but I incline to the latter. Treating 
races geologically, the older races lie westward: the Gael and 
Gaul (that is, the true historical Celt) are west of the Cymry 
British, and Belgae, who are hypothetical Celts; and these are 
west of the Teutons. But if Iberians, including Silurians, were 
pushed up from AJfrica through Spain, their position determines 
nothing as to their relative age. 

If you will read the first few pages of Thierry's Norman Conquest, 
you will find my theory of the Celts and Cymry as two distinct 
though cognate races, like the Scandinavians and Germans 

All the moral distinctions which are commonly drawn, and 
which you too much favour, between Celt and Saxon, as if the 
first were more proudly pugnacious or less steady, I utterly reject 
as unphilosophical fables. I could bind myself to prove that in 
similar circumstances the two races develop similar qualities ; but 
you must compare city with city, mountain with mountain, old or 
new time with its analogy, not all with their several opposites. 
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Hence, I wish some benignant despot would make a law pro- 
hibiting, imder severe penalties, all mention of the Celtic or 
Anglo-Saxon race for several years.* .... 



XXII. 

To THE Rev. R. B. Kennard. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Salisbury , Dec, 31, 1866. — ^As some 
men think * the old better than the new,' so your resort to the 
old custom of Christmas greeting gave me at least pleasure. I 
now send you in return our best wished for a happy New Year to 
yom^elf and your family. 

A volume of Colenso's sermons at Natal has just been printed 
in London, and reached me- yesterday. They do not, as sermons, 
appear to me very good; but they are vigorous expositions of 
neoteric views upon almost all possible subjects. He' rides straight 
across country, and takes his fences manfully. 

Better sermons than those of Natal, to my taste, are in a little 
volume called Credihilia, by a Rev. J. Cranbrook, an Independent 
minister, of Edinburgh. They are published by Fullarton, and 
are only three or four shillings. I advise you to get them : 
although, how he can get an Independent congregation to digest 
such strong m^at passes my comprehension. 

S. G. O. seems to me improving. One of his latest letters, upon 
Dr. Pusey's evasive admission about some cases of vowed celibacy, 
is very teUing indeed. I have not, hitherto, much cared about 
him, but I now think he will do some good. 

Our neighbour. Lady Herbert, has published some devotional 
biographies, very pretty, artistic, pleasing, but thoroughly Romish. * 
Also she has put out, without her name, a clever little accoimt of 
the reasons for her own perversion. This is not quite so amiable^ 
but sharply clever and self->villed. Its strongest point is the 
evident betrayal, how many of the ultra-Puseyite clergy are Romish 

^ See also Owen Glendower, note, p. 208. 
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in all but name, and ought to be in name. It is merely a Tract, 
published by Bums, and called Anglican Prejudices against the 
Catholic ChurcK 



XXIIL 

To AN EARNEST INQUIRERW 

Broadchaike Vicarage, March 15, 1867. — If your ' wonder ' at 
Mr. Cranbrook's being able to prfeach his sermons in Edinburgh 
implied a' presentiment, it has found speedy fulfilment Since I 
wrote to you, his congregation and he have parted, and he is now 
teaching 'in the school of one Tyrannus' — that is to say, in a 
hired room, with a sort of committee in aid. I can hardly be 
surprised at this result : but, though the Scotch are bigoted, they 
have also a sturdy spirit of independence, which will probably, I 
hope, lead them to rally round him sufficiently for the experiment 
to be tried feirly, whether congregations can digest that tone of 
intellectual inquiry, and find in it a help, and not a hindrance to 
their devotion. Mr. Cranbrook seems a very likely man to have 
a large measure of success, though it is not every congregation 
which can dispense sufficiently with- that which they more specially 
go for — either raising or soothing — ^aided by a tone of direct 
authority, and eveiy familiar term. 

The reason why 2nd Esdras is not quoted as prophetic is, that 
most critics — Romish, I believe, as well as Protestant — ^place its 
origin either wholly, or at least in part, within the Christian era- 
It was a correct instinct which guided the Protestant Churches, 
including our own, in drawing a wide (though sometimes it may be 

an exaggerated width of ) line between the Old Testament 

books, written in Hebrew, and the Apocrypha, written in Greek. 
The first class is, on the whole, more genuine, or at least older, 
more trustworthy in its tone of narrative or poetry, — ^though also 
the second may be very suggestive in showing how the old Hebrew 
mind shaded off, or toned down, into that sort of sentiment and 
language which marks the common people in the New Testament, 
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and to some extent shaped the language even of the Apostles in 
their writings. The most remarkable adaptation, or whatever it 
is to be called, seems to me in Wisdom Sol. vl 14-18, quoted in 
Matt xxviL 43, which shows, I think, in how free and poetical a 
manner the speeches of the actors are there described. 

IF you care to prosecute the above subject, I can lend you a 
volume of Dr. Davidson's IrUrodudion to the Old Testament^ 
though it is a dry sort of book : or for Genesis, I could lend you 
Priaulx*s Mosaic Quesiionsy which is fresher, and more interest- 
ing, though not scholastically learned. 

My own answer to your question about Abraham would be 
this : Divine revelation is through the medium of our better feel- 
ings, resolves, hopes, and aspirations — which in poetic or Hebraic 
idiom are called a ^word^ of G6d. 

In the same way as Abraham felt a yearning for a purer worship, 
and a land unstained, he felt also a presentiment of blessing upon 
himself and his seed, in acting upon his faith : and, in fact, his 
presentiment has been literally fulfilled by the many nations, which 
have drawn their highest principles and sanctions of law and religion 
from the sacred oracle of Abraham's seed, and above all, from the 
life of his greatest seed ; for out of Judaism Christianity comes, 
though as a transfigured offspring : and again, Christ is more like 
to Abraham, than to Moses, though I am far from ui^ging the 
direct personal prediction in the common [way — ^which, you say, 
you know. 

But only imagine for a moment, the records of Abraham's seed 
struck out of the world's literature. How much of that, in which 
we most justly 'bless ourselves,' is gone then out of the world's 
history ? 

We may believe that the Creator of all deals in their measure 
as favourably by the lowest races, as by the most advanced : but we 
must also see a great variety in the scale of His gifts ; and law 
literature, religion, such books as the Psalms, the Gospel of St. 
John, and St Paul's epistles, are among the most precious and 
also fruitful of His gifts. That Esau was ' hated ' is an infarence 
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from his having only the rough mountain Seir : that Jacob was 
Moved; follows from the better (we say, more favoured) lot of his 
descendants. 

I wish you would contrive to get hold of my Prophets^ 
which, I am sure, would interest you very much, though the 
reviews and circulating libraries give the book as little help as 
they can. There is a great tacit police in these things : what a 
Swiss pastor once called to me, ^une grande conspiration de silence J 
In about ten days Williams and Norgate will, I hope, bring out 
for me Broadchalkc Sermon-Essays — ^a little book something 
between F. Robertson and Mr. Cranbrook. All my preposses- 
sions, and modes of approaching a subject, are somewhat different 
from the latter's ; but yet, by simply exaggerating nothing, I shall 
find myself, without intending or wishing it, approaching pretty 
near to him, or at least going somewhat in his direction. 

Baden Powell wrote very thoughtful and scientifically conceived 
books, but was more of a philosopher than a divine, whichever is 
the best of the two. I think I have answered most of your ques- 
tions, and am, dear Madam, very faithftilly yours, 

Rowland Williams. 

XXIV. 

To THE Rev. H. Hklyar. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Salisbury^ April 16, 1867. — If McCaus- 
land's book^ had done nothing but bring me a letter from you, 
it would have desenred well of mankind. From your account, I 
should infer it to be one of those books which 'vindicate' Scrip- 
ture by interpreting it to suit the present aspect of science. Such 
vindications have their day, possibly their use, but seldom give the 
original writer's meaning. 

I hold that the Deluge was partial, and think it likely that 
other races occupied the world, besides descendants of the Mosaic 

^ Adam and the Adamite^ or the Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology^ by 
Dr. McCauslabd 
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Adam : yet not in such a sense, that the writer of Genesis knew 
much about those races, and designedly set them aside ; nor yet 
that Adam has any specially historical individuality, .otherwise 
than as the ideal father of our race. It seems to me used (the 
word. Adam, I mean) both generically for mankind, Gen. L 26, 
and spedfically for a supposed individual. Gen. iv. i. The word 
Viish in chap. iiL has a relative sense : the man whom this narrative 
deals with = or the husband of the woman. 

The strong historical past, though still not without touches of 
poetry, I hold to begin with Abraham or his family. All before 
Abraham I hold to be either poetical, ideal, or parabolical : a 
conception expressed in the way of narrative, of the probable 
beginnings, and providential destinies, of the human race. Yet I 
do not necessarily exclude from it a certain sort of Divine Inspi- 
ration, as giving true thoughts, though expressed in a poetical 
form. In the same way the Psalms are inspired; but their 
expressions are not to be pressed with logical rigour, but rather 
treated as utterances of devout feeling, tinged with imaginatioiL 

See the first essay, and also the following, in BroadchaUie 
Sermon-Essays, a little book, in which I have recently summed up 
the hortatory side of views given by me critically elsewhere, which 
had been somewhat misrepresented in various suits and con- 
troversies. 

As to colour, how do you know that Adam was not black ? 
Dr. Pritchard thought he might have been — though I do not say- 
that it seems to me the most probable view. 

Of the two alternatives, a plurality of human races, or a 
chronology protracted to indefinite immensity, I greatly jw^fer the 
loiter. Mankind I hold to be one : but I would sooner, at a guess^ 
allow him sixty thousand years of existence, than only six 
thousand. 

The Hindds have a Manu, i.e. man, who is their Adam. 
Probably there was a first man ; but it does not follow that the 
Mosaic Adam is other than a poetical conception of him ; or an 
embodiment of the personified race. 
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Sir S. Baker suggests that the negro race stands outside of 
historical mankind. That I hold to be wrong, wrong religiously 
and" historically. 

Granting it doubtful whether the Biblical Ham is the typical 
patriarch of Africa — ^and some strongly deny this, though I think 
that he i^, or was intended to be so — ^at all events -the sacred 
writer intended to teach us the Unity of Mankind, and that is a 
Christian doctrine \ as also I believe that science, through com- 
parative philology, tends to adopt it; — ^but it would be widely 
different to suppose that a Hebrew writer, even with his ideas 
enlarged by the wisdom of Egypt, knew all the outlying tribes of 
China or America — or that he cared to know about them. 

One God, one Mankind, is as much a leading idea in the 
Old Testament as one God, one Mediator, in the New. 

I do not mean that there is nothing to be said by the Huxleys 
and Farrars for a plurality of species, or even for infinite 
gradations, on the Hindoo system, from the chimpanzee and gorilla 
to Columbus and Newton — ^but I am on the other side, />., for 
the unity. v 

Other people are for the * Book,' let it mean what it may ; I 
am for the ideas, the truth, let the framework of details, imagined 
by the writers, be complete or incomplete. If Moses had known 
America, Noah would probably have had four sons. 

On second thoughts, I am inclined to say that Ish in chap. iiL 
is used as F/r, as distinct from honw^ because the man is spoken 
of in special relation to the woman, as the husband. However 
that may be, I do not think the terms Adam and Ish have any- 
thing to do with the distinction between the genus and individual, 
which McC. supposes, as I gather from you. 

We are to have another Agricultural Show this year, when we 
should be glad if you would visit us j unless some other time suits 
you better. 

How is the new Latin Grammar getting on? I hear from 
Cambridge that Kennedy gives spicy Greek lectures, with ludicrous 
illustrations \ but not forgetting tiie Greek. 
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There is a family of blacksmiths called Hillkr in this village, 
to whom I suggested the orthography Helyar, as possibly original, 
but they rejected it, as a corruption. 

Looking over my first page, I doubt if it expresses my meaning, 
but the whole letter does so before the end. 



XXV. 

To THE Rev. H. Owen. 

BroadchcUke Vicarage, July 31, 1867. — I did not attend the 
meeting of Protestants upon our reactionary Bishop*s charge, 
because one never knows that a crowd may not by mistake bum 
the wrong man ; but I have signed a petition, pra5ring that Bishops 
as well as Presbyters may be made to act consistently with the 
doctrine and discipline of our Church. I am quite- out of the 
way of buying Welsh Bibles. Probably I shall leave my books 
hereafter to any Welsh town which will make proper provision for 
them ; ^ but have not such superfluous wealth as to buy at present 
in such a prospect Since people die so sadly, let us compara- 
tively honest people, who remember each other long, remain 
friendly for the rest of our days. 

Some one at Rhyl asked me * to examine ' for an Eisteddfod 
this autumn, but I have heard nothing of the productions to be 
examined. Perhaps there are none. 

^ Dr. Williams bequeathed his library (leaving me the use of sudi part as 
I choose to keep, for my lifetime) to such town in Wales or Monmouthshire 
as would provide a suitable repository, and means of paying a guardian of it. 
Swansea and Carnarvon were to have the first offer. * The library to be use- 
fully, but prudently open to a.11 creeds, colours, and nativities, or ranks soever.* 
The town of Swansea has accepted the bequest, and the books will eventually 
go there. 
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XXVI. 

To a neighbouring Clergyman^ uflio coupled him with 

Archdeacon Denison} 

July 28, 1867. — I presume that your reference is theological, 
and that it extends within the range of our doctrinal standards. 
Permit me first to point out a difference. The Archdeacon only 
escaped deprivation by a ttiere technicality as to the time within 
which the Prosecution commenced. The Court did not say his 
doctrine was free from unsoundness. Whereas my opening instruc- 
tion to my Counsel in the Court of Arches was, to employ no 
technical subterfuge, but to prove that my teaching was duly 
mindful of my obligation as a clergyman. My disinclination to 
let the case be won upon principles at variance with those obliga- 
tions, and with my own antecedents and convictions, was my reason 
for taking the case into my own hands. 

Secondly, the proposition maintained by me before Her 
Majesty's Privy Council was, not that a clergyman may contradict 
the theology of oiu* Church, but that I have never in reality 
contradicted it The verdict of the unpledged members of the 
tribunal was, not that I had a right to deny Divine Inspiration, 
but that, in fact, I had not denied it Not that I feel able to say, 
there are no difficulties in presenting in our time the theory 
of Revelation, so that it shall not conflict with the phenomena of 
literature and science; but I believe the presence of a single 
generous or Christian scholar near me would have made it needless 
to affirm, that it had always been no less my aspiration than my 
duty, to meet those difficulties in a legitimate manner. The 
judicial tribunal of my Sovereign gave me protection against 
unholy violence, but could not protect me against equally imholy 

^ The letter in the Salisbury Journal to which this was an answer, was 
written July 27, 1869. I^ writer died July 30, and so this answer was not 
printed. On it Rowland Williams has written the dates, and, ' Immortal anger 
is not for mortal man.' 
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calumny. Hermeneutical science became freer, but at the cost of 
long indignity to one who claimed that it should not be utterly 
warped, and bound, in the interest of dogma. .... 

I never could understand why Bishops or Presbyters, any more 
than other men, should be excused from fidelity to the obligations 
which they have contracted, in respect of teaching and of per- 
sonal belief. Only I hold that the advocacy of the clei^gyman, no 
less than that of the lawyer, recognizes the restraints of personal 
honour and ingenuousness of statement It is probably true, 
that our Church has many wants more pressing that that of fresh 
Courts. Personally I should wish for many things rather. Yet 
nothing could well be worse than our present Courts ; and I 
should consider it an improvement if a Court were established 
which should protect with rigorous impartiality our doctrines 
against heresy, our congregations against arbitrary innovation, and 
our clergy against litigation from ill-advised prelates, followed by 
calumny on the part of prelates' fiiends. — * Few things are more 
remarkable than the concurrence of the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left, in hostility to any one who can neither close his 
eyes to the signs of the times, nor renounce his personal fidelity 
to the Church of his ordination vow.' 

As to the meeting,^ which you treat with such severity, I would 
not pledge m3rself to adopt every fi-agment of expression employed 
by its promoters. So far, however, as its forming a substantial 
protest against the indoctrination, of our clergy by their Bishop 
with Romanizing sym'pathies, the meeting seems to me a subject 
for approval and honest congratulation 

XXVII. 

To THE Rev. C. K. Paul. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Sept 13, 1867. — After our pleasant 
and interesting visit to you, we got safely, after passing through 
a region of gorse and heather, to Swanage, and inhaled as much 

^ Referred to in last letter. 
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marine air as could be compressed into two days. We had a 
gloriously fine journey home yesterday, our grey accomplishing his 
forty miles, though not without some signs of distress. 

To-morrow I hope to return your Sirachey, which has too long 
been dormant on my shelves. With it I shall venture to enclose a 
volume of Julius Hare's (his Mission of the Paraclete), the notes 
to which appear to me worth thinking over. Any lateral pencil 
marks have been my own, and were not designed to admonish 
any one else. Hare may, as I think, have over-rated sometimes the 
cogency of evidence, not to say credibility, of particular sacred 
narratives, but has great merit in seeing the self-evidencing power 
of the doctrines : not, however, to all persons at all times, but 
to many persons at most times, or at their best times. 

Touching what We spoke of, I have little now to add, except 
that the difficulties of liberal-minded or properly-instructed persons 
do not appear to me to turn \f^ much on the system of oiu* Church, 
as on vulgar errors. It may be that modifications in the system 
would arise naturally in a fair field and free course of inquiry ; and 
this is not an excuse for, but an aggravation of the fault of, those 
who deny such a fair and natural coiu^e to investigation. Still, 
there would always be a system : always ought to be one : it is a 
question of degree, and of comparative sanguineness of judgment, 
whether any system, the offspring of a single mind, or the result of 
circumstances or companionships, would suit us better than what 
we have grown up in and accustomed ourselves to defend. 

Doubtless, an entirely different education would have made us 
feel differently, as Dissenters are astonished we do not feel their 
abhorrence, at things which seem to us quite innocent 

But anyhow, and in any case, and whether or not our system 
would stand closer inspection and fair statement, I am quite sure 
that unfair statement is never justifiable. Each man in the end 
must go his own way, and bear his own burthen ; but this way of 
holding to our own Church, yet refusing to partake our coarser 
advocates' sins, and this burthen of seeming to quarrel with Law and 
Gospel, while we are really quarrelling with abuse or exaggeration 
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of both, is what suits best my own antecedents and feelings. I must 
alwajrs hold, that if our system were worked fairly, it would work 
well enough, and would, by a natural process, work out its own errors. 
Granting that such fairness of working s^ems at present hopelessly 
denied, I may view with sorrow and brooding indignation the 
maladministration implied in such denial, but may still think 
acquiescence in it a less evil than administering to myself a moral 
emetic, and vomiting out my innermost mind : or than going over 
to the Volscian camp. 

Adoption of physiological materialism would be more ' the 
other side ' than that which now acts repressively. To sink into 
* lay communion ' would be to accept defeat To accept secularism 
is to take hand off the plough. To open a new Church of the 
spiritual kind, teaching essentially Christianity, but avowedly and 
exclusively upon grounds of intuitive faith or aspiration, would 
require a divine mission, or very eloquent force of circumstances, 
to justify, or at least to carry it on hopefully. To teach the faith 
of Christ, a,ccording to the discipline of our national Church, with 
abstinence from all exaggeration, and occasional • correction of 
misstatements or of undue stress on doubtful associations, seems to 
me the simplest, most natural, and perhaps in the end the best, 
though not in appearance the strongest course. 

It would be no part of mine to blame any one who on his 
own convictions acted differently, as Mr. Cranbrook has done. If 
you would care to see his volume, or my own Sermon-Essays^ 
supposing you have not seen either, I could send them to you. 
He is, for me, too negatively analytical, but evidently very honest 

Give me rather Fred. Robertson, and Tennyson's In Memo- 
riam. 

In all this, I suppose I am but literalizing what you found in 
Christianity and Hinduism, 

N.B. — ^The Church should work by her own proper instruments, 
and legal evasion can never be one of these. 

* No man can come to Me, eouept the Father which has sent Me 
draw him.^ 
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Take Augustine's comment on the above, * trahit sua quemque 
voiuptasy and, applying it analogically to the scheme of Revelation, 
ask if the relation which it suggests between the anthropomorphic 
and the spiritual, does not about cover the difference between 
ordinary language and more spiritual conception. 



XXVIII. 
To THE Same. 

Broadchalke Vicar c^e^ Od, 14, 1867. — ^The same post brings 
me a letter from you, and one for you. 

I have not heard from our Diocesan, and will duly consider 
any communication he may make ; but his rhetoric must be more 
persuasive than my mind has yet found it, if he persuades me to 
read the Lambeth document 

Possibly I might comment on it 

In every case, the Act of Uniformity is more against reading 
such things, than in favour of them. 

The plenitude of obedience, which on principle I measure out 
to my Diocesan in all legal matters, may make me only more 
vigorous in exacting from him proper abstinence. 

He has his pound of flesh, but shall not have more. 

XXIX. 

To THE Same. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Oct. 16, 1867. — Don't send the W. R., 
as I have seen it from Smith's library. It is unlucky we are in 
opposite camps, but this is not so bad as the Theological Review 
was, to my taste. 

If you do go out of the Church, open a chapel, and preach 
with your own Liturgy. 

Whatever lessens the necessary margin of imagery between 
worship and definition is good, so long as effective. 

I must doubt whether a Church could ever be founded on 
the negation of Miracle. 
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Certainly I, for one, should not wish so to found one ; but if 
you meant Miracle, assumed as a foundation, capable of over-riding 
the principles of right and wrong, that would be a different, and 
more tolerable, thing. 

XXX. 

To A Hebrew Friend. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Salisbury^ Dec. 5, 1867. — Your letter 
to-day found me standing in about the same spot of the hearthrug 
as I read your first in, some six years or more ago 

We are living apart from Theo- and Neo- logical assemblies. I 
expect, when I have been dead one hundred years, some anti- 
quarian will discover that I was all along doing the best, upon 
a given state of literary phenomena and circumstances, for the 
Church of England. 

XXXI. 

To Sydney Williams, Esq, 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Salisbury , Dec, 6, 1867. — Thanks for 
sending me Mr. Tayler's interesting tract. ^ With due allowance 
for accidents of position, and of a mind correspondently imbued 
by position, I greatly sympathize, and could very nearly agree 
with him. 

Only I might ask, whether the intellectual and emotional in 
man's nature can be so clearly sundered as he seems to imagine ; 
whether Christianity does not appear, even in the Gospels, as a 
Church or society; and whether all societies do not naturally 
require their teachers to have a theory, though they need not 
compel them to strain it intolerantly or unfairly ? 

However, it would be a dull world if everybody agreed. The 
tract seems to me so far wholesome, that I have sent it to a friend 
of disquieted mind, with a view of tending to tranquillize him. 

1 A 'Catholic Christian Church the Want of our Time, by the Rev. J. J. 
Tayler. 
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XXXII. 
To THE Rev. C. K. Paul. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Dec, 31, 1867. — Many 'thanks for the 
papers of Association ; ^ they seem to open a hopeful phase of 
development for Christians unattached. 

Tayler's pamphlet, with due allowance for the writer's Uni- 
tarian position, which is not my own, appeared to me exceedingly 
good. I sent it to you, thinking it might suggest analogous, if not 
identical, sedatives to your mind, at a different point of view. . . . 

If you ever read, so as to understand, those books, and specially 
the one book, which you have been good enough to speak well of 
(and therefore may be hypothetically taken to have read), you can 
hardly expect me to be eager to remove the rational — ^which is, in 
feet, the theological — element out of religion, or to assume for 
myself, with due subordination to truth, any. other than the purely 
Anghcan position of allegiance. Our theory may not be perfect; 
though that cannot be told until our bishops treat, and permit us 
to treat, it with common honesty (as I attempted in the Christianity 
and Hinduism) \ but at all events, even at worst, I should prefer it 
to despondent negation of a theory : still more, while it has still 
a chance of turning out right 

You long ago contrived to persuade yourself that I practise 
esotericism, and that the.accoimt given of my views by men who 
had their own rea5ons for defaming me, is truer than the account 
given by myself. To me the case seems just the reverse. Oderint, 
dum metuant (or calumnienter, dum oderint), inimici : utinam amici 
me mei et ecclesia mese proditorem fieri non optarent I . . . , 

N.B. — Supposing that odious word, and hardly less odious idea, 
of the relativity of all knowledge to be incontrovertibly established, 
the true effect of it would not be to destroy the possibility of 
Revelation, but to moderate our estimate of the degree of evidence 
required by Revelation. 

It would not lower our certainty of things divine more than it 

1 * The Free Christian Union.' 

VOL. II. z 
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does of human things, only it would suggest to us various quali- 
fications of ' seeing through a glass darkly/ and walking by faith 
and not by sight 

It is absurd to expect that all earthly life shall be a bundle of 
mere probabilities , and at the same time, that heavenly life shall 
be to us a thing of demonstrated certainties. 

That is an idea worth your taking a cigarette over. Please to 
remember, some day, you have two volumes of my Julius Hare. 



XXXIII. 

To THE Rev. H. Helyar. 

January 9, 1868. — I owe you an apology for my delay in 
answering your letter ; but you may suppose that so many dark, 
questions needed a little meditation. 

The Ten Tribes are not in any part of Europe, because no 
Semitic language, having any relevant affinity to Hebrew, is spoken 
in Europe. Our tongues are chiefly Japhetic or Indo-European 
(sometimes called Aryan), with a slight exception for Basque and 
Magyar, which are Mongolish more or less, not Semitic. 

The Ten Tribes, if anywhere in a compact body, are probably 
still where Scripture places their dispersion, somewhat south of 
the Caspian, in the cities of the Medes (2 Kings xviL 6). 
Accordingly, there they were discovered (or invented) by Dr. 
Asahel Grant, an American missionary, whose book is the best on 
the subject, and rationally quite credible. 

Still it is open to suspicion, that the Ten Tribes would partly 
affiliate themselves on to the kindred Jews, and partly be absorbed 
among Gentiles, so that they need be nowhere as a body (so 
Milman thinks, and more humbly, I guess); but, if you must have 
them anywhere en masse, I adhere to Dr. Asahel Grant, and give 
as a reason, that they are most likely to be found, if at all, where 
Scripture leaves them. The Kir of Isaiah and Amos is thought 
to be the river Cyrus. 

The strongly-marked typical character of the Semitic languages 
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renders it morally impossible for any significant mass of Hebrew 
origin to be overlooked, were it in Europe or America. 

Among many absurd ideas which human ignorance has 
originated, none is more absurd to any one with the slightest 
tincture of philology than the notion of the ^ Saxons^ being 
^Isaacsons.^ It is like Joseph Wolffs ChcUdees being Caledonians. 
When will people know that a bad or humorous pun is not an 
etymology ? 

As to colour, the Jews varied, and do vary, greatly. Consider- 
ing the contrast with Esau's redness, I apprehend Jacob and his 
descendants to have been darL David, however, was fair and 
ruddy : though a few have taken * ruddy ' as only meaning bright- 
&ced, which is a less natural sense. In modem times they are of 
as n\any colours as the countries they live in ; red in Germany, 
dark in Portugal, black in India; the later Jewish colonies in 
Cochin being called by antithesis, * White Jews.' Generically the 
Semitic t3^e is best exemplified in the Arab, red or brown, as 
intermediate between Europe and Afiica. 

If I have omitted any question, all I can say is, your letter is 
not now at hand. Not the less let me thank you for it, and wish 
you and yours a happy New Year. About thirty-three years, a 
generation of men, have now elapsed, since we were at Eton 
together. Yours has been the quieter and happier life. My 
storms and tempests may, I hope, tend a little, however little, 
towards working out for studious parsons, in time to come, a greater 
freedom in handling sacred literature, with no real detriment to 
the practical faith of Christ, or to the sober discipline of the 
Church of England. 

The * final cause * of the existence of some one of your friends 
must be to suggest questions, to make you write letters to me, 
which I am always glad to receive. 

Our weather is raw and damp, with alternations of frost and 
thaw, neither good for riders nor for skaters. 

When the summer brings back sunshine and bloom, let us try 
to see each other. Mrs. H. has not yet been here. 
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I have borrowed McCausland's book, and find it poor ; sacri- 
ficing a great practical truth, the unity of mankind, to a mere 
assumption of Mosaic omniscience. 

Note to above Letter. 

Josephus {Jewish Antiquities^ XI. 5, 2) writes : — 'There are but 
two tribes in Asia and Europe subject to the Romans, while the 
Ten Tribes are beyond Euphrates up till now, [in] infinite myriads, 
and not able to be reckoned in number.' 

If for the eight centuries of dispersion before a.d. 70, when 
Josephus flourished, the Ten Tribes remained roughly thereabouts, 
where the Old Testament leaves them, the natural inference is, 
that they remain thereabouts, so far as they are in one mass any- 
where, up to this day. So Dr. Asahel Grant seems to have found 
them. 

But many, ifrom piety, would go up to Jerusalem, fiatemize, 
and become inextricably intermingled with the two Jewish tribes. 
— R. W. 

XXXIV. 

To THE Rev. Dr. Nicholas. 

BroadchcUke Vicarage^ Salisbury ^ April 2, 1868. — My dear 
Sir, — I had the pleasure of receiving your opus magnum ^ last night, 
and have looked through portions of it. 

The style seems to me more compact than in MS., and there 
is certainly a considerable mass of information collected, whatever 
may be thought of the opinions. .... 

I wrote to you that Caesar's statement, * Hi omnes^ lingudj etc, 
was strictly accurate, if understood of — 

Flemings Celts Basques 

ie. 
Teutons Gauls Iberians 

and this is a received, perhaps the dominant, view. 

^ Pedigree of the English People, 
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But, I also wrote, it might be understood of— 

Cymiy Gael Basque 

Cimbric Belgse Celts proper and Iberians 

on the sj^tem you have explained. at the bottom of page 44, and 
there correctly explained, except that you suppose a * mixture ' 
necessary, which I do not 

To this latter view my own opinion doubtfully inclines, but it 
is hardly the most received 

Anyhow, the two above are two distind opinions. If the 
Belgse were either Cymry or Flemings, they were not the other. 
They could not be both. You might as well have called them 
Anglo-Saxons at once. 

Again, not Irish to Welsh, as you write, p. 45, but Welsh is to 
Irish as Greek to Latin, and as Sclavonic to Lithuanian. This is 
not an unmeaning distinction, for aspirates in Greek and Welsh 
are sibilants in Latin and Welsh. Compare the words for sun^ 
oldy wiiloWy &a The Gaelic, Celtic, Irish, is older, more westerly , 
more a primitive stratum, than the Kymraeg, Cimbric, Welsh ; and 
just so is the Latin older, more westerly, more primitive, than 
what we call Greek ; excepting possibly the -^olic, or what little 
we know, or guess, of the north-western dialects of Hellas. 

So far as to my necessary corrections of your citations from me. 

If you come, as you probably will, imder 's splenetic pen, 

in the S. R., or elsewhere, he wiU find out your weak points, as 
well as assail your strong ones 

You should read E. Freeman's Norman Conquest, as a learned 
exposition of the strongest antithesis to your views. 

You have quoted rightly ^ at p. 515, my notions of the com- 
plexion of races, probably in my own words.^ 

1 The foUowing is the MS. note quoted by Dr. Nicholas at p. 515 of the 
Pedigree of the Engivh People:-^ 

* I rather hold that Northmen, Germans, Gauls, were all light or xanthous 
— ^the Northman lighter, Gaul yellower, German redder ; but I still hold that 
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As to the other point, a recent writer in the Fortnightly con- 
siders the Belgae as virtually Saxons; that is, on the Fleming 
theory. 

The unfortunate sentence at the top of page 45 brings the 
confusion to a climax. 

[P.S.] — All ancient testimony makes the Gauls a yellow-haired 
race ; Germans a red-haired race ; Silurians and Iberians, dark- 
haired races. Modem theorists fancy the Celts all dark, the 
Teutons yellow. 

Modem theory confounds the Kymry with the Gaul; the 
mddy or xanthous men of Denbighshire, with the melanochrous 
men of the true Debendir. 



XXXV. 

To THE Rev. C. K.' Paul. 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Salisbury, February 6, 1868. — ^Touch- 
ing Micah, you may find at page 168,* that I have treated the 
piece of Balaam ' as a traditional song' ; though, trusting too much 
to the preface being read, I did not repeat this in the note on the 
verses, as I ought 

As to Julius Hare, I always conceived him to have used 
language in its most natural sense, and to have been simply an 
orthodox believer, though he always selected the more reasonable 
form of orthodoxy. 

How far, or whether, he made in his own mind an undefined 
allowance for the possibility of spiritual conceptions havfiig taken 
from imagination a sensuous shape, is a question to which my only 
answer would be a guess. If he did so at all as regards the 

the South of France, with its Aquitanian, Le. Iberian, blood, and with its wann 
vinous climate, transformed the Gallic race, and we ascribe to the Celts, as 
Celtic, features which they only adopted from older or more southern races. 
Are not such characteristics generated in situ, and not hereby inherited ? ' 

^ Hebrew Prophets^ voL i. 
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* Incarnation/ he still left it as a commanding reality, and as no 
less distinct a communication of Deity, by the indwelling of the 
Divine Logos, than as it appears in Justin Martyn and in St. 
John's Gospel. Thus, he would drop nothing in Christianity but 
the right of damning and calumniating heathens, which happens, 
after all, to be not in the least a Christian employment in our 
times. Nor do I suppose that he would have cared to press 
against any one else so purely hypothetical a construction, as that 
which Milman exemplifies in decomposing the poetry of the 
Nativity into pictorial symbolism of idea ; but it would be in 
harmony with his platonic and Johannic line of thought, if he 
vaguely entertained it 

But certainly, if he ever felt himself to have been engaged in 
maintaining the free Christ and the open Scripture against foul 
acts of tyranny and fraud, he would on every account have avoided 
complicating his position with speculative possibilities drawn from 
the schools of despair. 

So, as to the Resurrection, if you had told him that it is neither 
clear, nor important, with what physical 'condition, our Lord 
ascended from the grave, he might have assented ; but, if you had 
turned round then, and betrayed that you thought it so immensely 
important that, in fact, our difficulty, or uncertainty, on this point 
must vitiate our conception of Christianity, or its hold on our 
minds, he would have been as far from you as the east is from the 
west. He certainly saw, as SL Paul saw, in the Resurrection of 
our Lord a strong confirmation of the great hSpe, or aspiration, of 
mankind : though not a reason for holding that, without this event, 
no such aspiration could be cherished. 

His general view of Miracles I have long held to be the only 
correct one : that they are historical realities, for they come to us 
guaranteed by men whose religious trustworthiness we can fairly 
verify ; but that they are not foundations or * evidences,' both on 
account of their spiritual inappropriateness, and also of the logical 
inadequacy of their evidence, if not aided, as it is to us, by associa- 
tion. They are not unlike family narratives, which one has no desire, 
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nor perhaps power, to disprove ; but which one sees the rest of the 
world would not select as the universal foundation of religion 
or law. 

Christianity differs from other religions in this : that which 
they aspire to, it exemplifies. Those who mock at the aspiration 
will disbelieve the example.^ But those who share the aspiration, 
and only see, or make allowance for other men's seeing, that the 
evidence is not of such a kind as would prove moral or intellectual 
enormities, need only be reduced to this dilemma; they teach 
with more or less positiveness — i.e., their confidence admits of 
degree. 

However much the sanguine hope may swell into the tone of 
demonstration, it alwa3rs was fundamentally hope. 

The special interest of Julius Hare, to my own mind, has 
always been, that his doctrine gives, with more scholarlike consist- 
ency than Maurice, and greater clearness than Coleridge, the one 
line by which, if at all, the theology of our own Church can be 
most hopefully and reasonably maintained. Whether, with a fair 
field and no favour, it will ultimately hold, we cannot absolutely 
tell, so long as the foul acts of the Titus Oateses stop die way. 
At all events, it is better than esoteric scepticism, or courtier-like 
indifference, or vulpine Jesuistry ; for it is frank, earnest, and, as far 
as the nature of the phenomena permits, entirely orthodox. . • . . 

Hume's argument about experience can have no bearing upon 
an event such as the Resurrection, which, by the nature of the 
case, is necessarily tinique 

I suppose you approved of the new Eton appointment But 
if auspicious for the future, it is a slight slur on the past. 

At a * reading ' last night, I lectured on Martin Luther : more 
in Hare's style than in Ward's. What mincemeat Hare makes of 
that set I 

^ * His rising stands with highest hope of man.' — ' The Power of an End- 
less Life '—r-Owm Glendower and ofher Poems, Williams and Norgate, London. 
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XXXVI. 

To THE Rev. J. B. Mozley.* 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Salisbury ^ March 3, 1868. — Dear Sir, 
— Having employed the first day of Lent in reading your Bampton 
Lectures (which I had not before seen, and certainly never alluded 
to), I venture to ask your acceptance of my Hints to Counsel, 

Of course it is neither for publication, nor yet any special 
mystery. 

I wish a copy to be in good hands, and also io submit for 
your consideration a view somewhat different from yours. 

My own attitude towards * Miracles * is that of one who 
neither denies the principle nor surrenders, the reality, but who 
feels a difficulty in proving. 

AU your preliminary reasonings as to the moral purposes 
which we may most reasonably ascribe to Divine Providence 
have my sympathy. Whether, however, such and kindred reflec- 
tions might not quite as convincingly go straight to Christian 
doctrines, as to the establishment of an intermediate miraculous 
Imk, is, with my own mind, as probably with others, a great 
question. Again, I think, you underrate the actual reality of a 
Divine communication by spiritual, independently of phenomenal, 
instrumentality. Hence there is something materialistic in your 
theological comer-stone. 

The val-e of your book, however, will ultimately depend 
upon the effect it has with those stronger physicists, in whose 
minds, as perhaps in Professor B. Powell's, the negation of in- 
terrupted causality is a first principle. You do not profess to 
touch the wider difficulty of those who cpnsider both omnipotence 
and order, strangeness and evidence, documentary proof and 
imagination. 



* Appointed R^us Professor 'of Divinity, Oxford, Feb. 1871. The 
Lectures referred to in the above letter were the Bampt(m Lectures^ preached 
in 1865. Subject: 'Miracles.' 
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But pray do not think that I have written in order to draw 
you into any controversy. I have but written an excuse for 
venturing to present you with my tract, which probably has 
the faults, but also the genuineness, incidental to the occasion of 
its origin. 



XXXVII. 

To A Clergyman. 

South Hill Grove, April 24, 1868. — If you like to read 
Bunsen's Memoirs, and specially master his letters to Arnold and 
other such Divines, you will probably learn something. 

The book has the emphasis of diction, which to a severely 
English ear may sound like inflation ; but it is highly interesting 
personally, noble in its moral tone, and, although not strictly 
Anglican, might help some Anglican clergymen to understand 
their proper religious position better than they do. 

It sets forth Christianity as the historical expression of an 
eternal truth, and Christ as the embodiment of a superhuman 
personality. 

The word * consciousness ' may be too vaguely played with, 
and the abuse of rationalism may take you aback ; but what is 
therein meant by the term is rather what we should call negation, 
or academic secularism, not at all free scripturalism. 

I do not, by writing this, mean now, any more than heretofore, 
to identify myself in all points blindly with the great Teacher 
whom I admire and recommend j but, if your mental bark still 
tarries within reach of healthier gales or waves, this biography 
may contain influences to sway its course. 

To an invitation from the Secretary of the Liverpool 
and Birkenhead Gordovic Eisteddfod, to preside at an 
Eisteddfod to be held in Liverpool on Cl^ristmas Day, 
he replied in the following characteristic letter : — 
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XXXVIII. 

May 18, 1868. — Sir, — I have the honour to axJcnowledge a 
letter, in which you invited me, with expressions of civility, to 
preside at an Eisteddfod on Christmas Day. 

Strong and abiding as is my attachment to whatever concerns 
the race, the literature, the honour of Wales, I should regret to 
see such things associated with indifference to religion. 

Hence I confess to you a doubt whether Christmas Day is 
the fittest day in the year for an Eisteddfod though others less 
fit might be found. 

At all events, my own duties on that day will be in my own 
parish church. 

Without presuming to dictate to others, and without attempt- 
ing to define how fer portions of such a day may be innocently 
devoted to topics of secular interest, I will venture to requite your 
compliment with a hope, that many of those who meditate the 
celebration of an Eisteddfod will remember that places of worship 
are also open to them. 

In my humble opinion, Godliness should go before Patriotism. 
I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your faithful servant and well-wisher. 

About the same time he was invited to become ome 
of the Vice-Presidents of the London Dialectical Society. 
His reasons for declining to do s6 appear in the following 
letter to the Secretary : — 

XXXIX. 

To THE Secretary of the London Dialectical Society. 

May 28, 1868. — Dear Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge 
a letter in which you are good enough to invite me, in most 
courteous terms, to accept a place of prominence in the London 
Dialectical Society. 
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It IS natural to feel obliged by this invitation, and I beg you 
win convey something more than a mere formal expression of 
thanks to the Council who have favoured me with it 

At the same time, it is impossible to read your prospectus 
without feeling that it claims for the Dialectical faculty a larger, 
if not a more exclusive, share in the conduct of human life than, 
according to my own principles, properly belongs to it 

You pronounce, as an axiom, that 'Truth is best elicited by 
the conflict of opposing opinions : ' whereas I hold that the truths 
which concerns us most, are brought home to us best by influences 
of an affectionate, social, or spiritual kind. Supposing this may 
be so in Ethics, more emphatically it must be so in religion. 

In other words, without wishing to disclaim the very moderate 
amount of reason which suflices to make a clergyman * liberal,' 
I strongly question the expediency of subjecting the first principles 
of practical life to the * conflict * of frequent and gratuitous dis- 
putation. Still more I must hold this of religion, in which some 
portion of conviction is professedly given and not won. 

The greatest, if not the only, difficulties in Christianity appear 
to me to arise from its * Evidences.' 

Supposing, however, that discussion ought occasionally, to 
embrace the first principles of metaphysics and theology, I must 
still hope to be pardoned for doubting, from the cast of highly 
distinguished names which compose your list of members, whether 
the ecclesiastical view of such subjects is likely to be adequately 
represented in your conferences; and I do not feel in myself 
strength or vocation to rectify any possible derangement of the 
balance. 

Afler suffering a good deal from my natural allies and pro- 
tectors, for placing their cause and my own in what I believe 
to be its most fayourable Ught, I think it safer not to encounter 
any risk of a second martyrdom on the other side. 

For reasons of this kind, the generic nature of which it may 
suflice to have indicated, I trust you wiU allow me to decline a 
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proposal which in itself deserves my thanks, and which it has 
given me pleasure to receive. — I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
your obliged and faithful servant, 

Rowland Williams. ( 

M 

XL. 

Criticism of a Theory of the Incarnation. 

June 28, 1868. 's theory of the Incarnation is, I presume, 

too deliberately adopted for him to reconsider it I suppose 
it to mean, (i) that human nature is in itself, apart from the 
individual persons and their wills, a substantial entity ; (2) that 
this entity is corrupt ; (3) that it is potentially healed by material 
contact with the Divine body of Christ, or God incarnate; 
(4) that in proportion as men enter the Church, and partake of 
Christ's body, they are actually healed of the above diseased 
nature. (5) Hence Church history resolves itself into an ex- 
pansion of the Incarnation, as secular history, into a development / 
of Adam and Eve's fall, or eating. 

Many will deem the above theory to rest upon a scholastic 
fiction of entities \ to be too merely corporeal and materialistic ; 
to confound will and natiwe ; to merge faith in contact ; to give 
Christ's human body the attributes proper only to Divinity ; to 
involve by easy inference almost Transubstantiation — to have 
arisen originally from confounding the objects of faith and 
spiritual feeling with those of bodily contact, and then to have 
grown with scholastic reasoning upon that confusion. 

Robert Wilberforce, in his book on the Incarnation, makes 
the theory prominent. Hallam the historian had sharply criticised 
it Not only the keener logicians, such as Mill, disdain it, of 
course, but Evangelical and Augustinian thinkers generally abhor 
it ... . 

A passing suggestion that Neander's works, especially his 
Planting of Christianity^ and also that some of the better Quaker 
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) divinity, e.g. Barclay's Apology, contain useful reflections for any 



\ 



one afflicted with materializing scholasticism, may perhaps be 
mentioned. 

XLI. 

To A Clergyman. 

Broadckalke Vicarage^ July ii, 1868. — If you are bent on 
bringing things for yourself to an issue, it would be an impei> 
tinence in me to interfere with you, or to say how far your duties 
should follow, where your S5rmpathies are gone. 

But, as you have been good enough to speak to me on things 
religious or ecclesiastical, though some difference in the direction 
of our faces (whatever it might ultimately prove to be) was clear 
to me from the date of our first meeting, I think it may be 
direst, or least capable of misunderstanding hereafter, if I now 
say, that tilting against the doctrines of our Church is. not an 
employment with which I can ever have the slightest S5rmpathy. 

I also fear that, if the language which you have recently 
permitted yoiu-self to use of the Atonement, be brought to any 
legal issue, you will not find it covered by any legal precedent ; 
certainly you would not in spirit, and probably not in letter. 



XLII. 

Of some Spiritualistic Ideas concerning the Disembodied State after 

Death. 
To A Lady. 

SchoolhousCy Norwich, Aug. 20, 1868. — ..... Who told 
you ? or, how do you know all that ? Certainly, all that you say 
about * forty days ' cannot be accepted as belonging to the order 
of intuitive, or self-evident, truths. Why forty, more than four, or 
fourteen ? Unless because there were * forty thieves.' 

Again, how do yoM prove it? 

Again, are you not like misguided Saul, going to the witch 
and the seer of ghosts, instead of the Law and the Testimony? 



I 
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Or, if my objection savours too much of the Scribe, has wisdom, 
vision, tradition, inspiration, no better channel than wizards that 
pipe? 

See Isaiah, an early chapter, and my note upon it Let us, 
however, always think the most nobly we can of God, and the 
most hopefully we can of man's destiny, and then trust that each 
and both will be above our thought and not beneath it. 

Darwinianism here is just now in the ascendant I have seen 
Mr. Rassam's fetters 1 Dr. Hooker gave a practical sort of 
address, but with a little too much, at the close, of Herbert 
Spencer's scepticism, for my taste. 

I have been introduced to Professor Huxley, a very keen, 
acute kind of man, and, like many of the bruisers of the intellec- 
tual ring, gentle and quietly (if not even softly) spoken in personal 
manner. The most absurd thing is, people fancy, or pretend they 
might find reason for thinking, me not orthodox. I cannot 
understand how they get such an impression. 

My dear K, more zealous than I, has gone for an after- 
noon skance, 

Malgr^ rain, I must get a turn before dinner. This is a poor 
sort of return for your more inspired letter, yet mine has the 
happier destiny of the two, considering where it is going. Fair 
wishes go with it, in which, were my dear K present, she would 
heartily join me. 

Take this but as thanks for yoiu^, and believe me, with our 
best regards, faithfully yoiu^. 

XLIII. 

To HIS Sister. 

Oct, 20, 1868. — I received a sharp remonstrance from a certain 
essayist living at Ryde, for not adjudging him the prize at 
the Eisteddfod If you want a very amusing novel to read, you 
will find The Brownlaws, by Mrs. Oliphant, very well written, and 
interesting ; you would like it exceedingly. 
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Dec. 24, 1 868. « may find, if he wishes to see such a thing, an 

essay of impartial historical research, in the growth of Episcopacy, 
in Professor Lightfoot's edition of the Epistle to the Philippians. 

FFom the congregation, through the Presbytery upwards, was 
the course of development, and not the reverse. This does not 
imply that the teacher, or missionary, will not exercise a national 
influence, but that the official power rested originally in tacit or 
imconscioiis consent 

Oiu: church is becoming alarmingly decorated, but without the 
Vicar's inspection or sanction. I am afraid of being had up for 
Ritualism. 

XLIV. 

ARE NOT LIMITS TO ECCLESIASTICAL FREEDOM ITS BfeST 

PRESERVATIVES ? 

To the Editor of the ' Daily Tdegraph.' 

Broadchalke Vicarage, Jan, 19, 1868.— Sir, — I should never 
forgive myself if I were intentionally to say a word which 
could add at this moment to Mr. Mackonochie's difficulties. 
But, since that gentleman's elaborate letter in your issue of 
Satm*day last parades his belief in Holy Scripture as stronger 
than his neighbour's^ belief, and especially than this Essayist's, 
he gives me a right to ask what texts in the New Testament 
enjoin the use of incense in church? — not to say the wbrship 
of a bodily God on ^ materialaltar. Or, how does it appear 
that candles were used symbolically in that upper . chamber 
of the Gospels, when we know that for three centuries the 
heathens ridiculed Christians for m)i using such things? Or, 
where is it written scripturally that water ^^^as mixed with wine 
at the Last Supper ? Does not the practical difference between 
Mr. Mackonochie's friends and myself amount to this, that 
while we hold fast the religion of Scripture, rightly interpreted, 
but claim a freedom of expansion, co-extensive with the march 
of human progress, for its accidental accompaniments, he and 
his school permit themselves to develop religion and ritual 
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licentiously, but foi^e out of Scripture weapons or fetters, which 
may enable them to interfere with social order, arrest scientific 
discovery, and perplex the human mind? Whatever may turn 
out to be the best reconcilement of an anciently consecrated 
literature and modern thought, I wish to be understood as never 
conceding that my own religious doctrine is as little scriptural, 
or as little willing to be tested by Scripture, as that of either our 
younger Ritualists, or of their more cautious progenitors, who 
stand behind them. 

Again, when Mr. Mackonochie addresses the Daily Telegraph 
as if the Church had been spiritually injured by a decision of the 
Queen's Privy Council, he requires to be reminded that an 
adverse decision of that tribunal on the question of a moral 
element in our ' Justification ' would have operated more fatally 
as a decree of excision against himself and all his generation 
than against me, or any fi-iend of mine. These men had main- 
tained for thirty years a position which, without categorically 
adopting it, I had implied to have some advantage over Re- 
vivalist or Antinomian exaggerations, when, for the sake of 
profiting by a panic, they turned round and prosecuted it, to 
their own peril more than to mine. From such calamities may 
ecclesiastical fat:tions be preserved by a lay tribunal. 

The moral gist of Mr. Mackonochie's complaint is, that, 
spiritual things have been subjected to merely secular tests. 
But nothing is more obvious than my own desire (it has even 
been thought * noisily ' obtrusive) to subject my views of Scripture 
and the Church to scriptural and ecclesiastical tests. Without 
saying a word against one who has been by Divine permission my 
diocesan, and who is now passing into a world where nothing 
will conceal fi"om him the nature of his own acts, I have a right 
to remark that my desire was firustrated by the counter-appeal 
of persons with whom Dr. Pusey had associated his name, to an 
issue txuTiing merely upon clerical compact ; and although I 
consider that compact as binding upon my conscience as any 
man can, its natural range was so exaggerated^ or my mental 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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relation to it so misrepresented, as to remove a spiritual question 
from its proper tests of Scripture and of truth. 

I have no authority to speak for others. My own belief has 
been that both the field of hermeneutics and that of modem 
discovery (of which America and the steam-engine may stand as 
instances) opened work for the teachers of all Churches, all sects, 
all schools. That work has seemed to me approachable with at 
least no more violence to the conditions upon which a clergyman 
holds his office than to those of any other teacher who, even by 
teaching, ventures on some disturbance of the waters of opinion. 
Hence I have asked nothing of the Queen's Majesty in Council 
which I have not equally asked of the Church in Convocation ; 
and a synodical apprehension of the justice of my case was 
logically (if not consciously) implied in a solemn refusal to hear me. 

I do not think the time yet come for a full analysis of the 
moral aspects and personal relations of that prosecution in the 
Court of Arches which Mr. Mackonochie thinks ought to have 
succeeded, but which seems to me the foulest public act done 
in England for a great many years. But the moral to be drawn 
firom my reverend assailant's letter, which most immediately 
c6ncerns the public interest, is this : if ever his friends and 
precursors become as powerful to legislate as they are now prompt 
to litigate, the first result will be at least two additions to the 
niunber of our Thirty-nine Articles. Or, again, if in the mean 
time the coquetry of a veteran dogmatist with Wesleyanism 
should have led to the temporary abeyance of our Articles, it 
will soon be followed by a bland suggestion that, to escape 
spiritual anarchy, we should do well to adopt the regulations of 
the last great Council of the Western Church. Now, obvious 
as it must be to those who have considered the many-sided 
relations of our Articles that these documents, fi-amed in a crisis 
of danger, might be revised \^nth advantage, if to the spirit of 
Cranmer and of Ridley were superadded the experience of our 
own age, I trust we shall not be persuaded to surrender them 
without devising something else to bind Dr. Pusey's sons with 
links of iron. .... 
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If we have 'with difficulty maintained in the Church of this 
country the most manifest results of modem scholarship as 
having a right to exercise their natural tendency in shaping 
quietly the thought of the future, what a course of reaction should 
we enter upon if every mediaeval and patristic expression which 
can give our standards a Romish colour were to be retained and 
intensified in force, while the Articles of the Reformation, which 
at present govern the interpretation of our services) were to be 
surrendered on the plea of toleration, but in effect to make room 
for Dr. Pusey's criticism and for Mr. Mackonochie's law I Let 
it be understood that objections to the Articles are, for the most 
part, and with slight exception, objections to Scripture. 

Reluctant and sorry as I am to seem to say a word at the 
present moment against the latter gentleman, I cannot admit his 
misfortune or his fault to furnish an excuse for false accusation 
of me. I also trust that if the necessities of justice to unhappy 
Ireland should give the advocates of ecclesiastical disintegration 
a temporary appearance of advantage as regards our own country, 
the derangement of the balance will be rectified by a consideration 
of the principles involved as regards truth, freedom, and order in 
the letter upon which I have commented. — I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your very faithful servant, 

Rowland Williams. 



XLV. 

To James Kenward, Esq. 

BroadchcUke VicaragCy Salisbury j Nov, ii, 1868. — My dear Sir, 
— If poetry is to win a wide success, it must not be local, partial, 
polemical, but universal and natural. 

Not the less I thank you very much for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of reading your interesting book of poems.* 

Some of the pieces, as that on Mrs. Browning, fulfil the 
conditions above required. 

* For Cambria, Thanes in Verse and Prose^ by James Kenward (Elvynydd). 
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Others are to myself personally very interesting ; not the less 
so, because some of them illustrate the old proverb of Englishmen 
becoming more Cambrian, more Hibernian, than the natives in 
each case. 

If you take an interest in M. Villemarqu^s Bards of the Sixth 
Century, I would refer you to my own review of him, and of 
Algernon Herbert's Cyclops Christ, in the Quarterly RevigWy 
about the year 1853. You should compare it with Mr. Skene's 
recent volumes on the Four Ancient Books of Wales, which I 
would gladly have criticised with due honour, if I had happened 
to enjoy a convenient leisure with any suitable medium for the 
insertion of such a critique. Neither of these, alas ! is my own lot 
just now. 

Let me deprecate the Welsh Pennill, which heads one of your 
pages, too much extolling the * Cwrw Melyn.' * 

If you could gauge the excise duties in Wales, and in a cor- 
respondent area, say Shropshire and Staffordshire, of England, 
I believe you would find the palm of temperance lie with the 
Cambrian, and not with the Anglian, side of the Border. .... 

You have struck a good, valiant, and bardic stroke. I wish 
the book more success than I can predict for it, and every 
happiness to its author. With my best thanks for your personal 
compliments, I am, my dear Sir, very faithfully yoius. 



XLVL 

To HIS Sister. 

BroadcJialke Vicarage^ Feb. 19, 1869. — ' I hasten to assure you,' 
says the Bishop of London, in a letter received from him by me 
this morning, 'that the words to which you allude [at Sion College] 
had no reference to you, to whom I have never heard a doubt as 
to the fact of our Lord^s resurrection attributed.' This is so far 
satisfactory, though the ultra-negative and Puseyite clique have, in 
their ways, made some such attempt 

^ Nut-brown ale. 
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XLVIl. 

To THE \mtm\ Right Hon. Sir John Coleridge. 

Broadchalke Vicaragey March 4, 1869. — I observe with regret 
that, in your memoir of Mr. Keble, you assume primarily, the 
Church to have been injured by the judicial decision in the case 
of the Essays and Reviews; and as a premiss, verbally suppressed 
by you, but suggested by the above assumption, you imply that 
the Essayists, whose acquittal wronged the Church, had done or 
taught some wrong. 

To me it seems irreconcilable with the habit of testing acts 
as in the sight of Almighty God, that a body of men should prose- 
cute that, of which they know a large part to be true, for the sake 
of crushing a part, which they do not know to be untrue. I say 
nothing here of ascribing to persons of fundamentally different 
stamps of thought, in virtue of literary combination, which had 
nothing discreditable in it, an identity of doctrine or ecclesiastical 
purpose which would have been discreditable to some, and self- 
stultifying in all. 

But, as I have always felt that the presence of a single man of 
commanding intelligence and strong veracity, in the high places 
of the Church which overlooked the controversy, would have 
rendered impossible proceedings so foul as the prosecution, whose 
failure you regret, so in the persistent attempts of Dr. Pusey 
and his friends to utilize the proceedings for purposes sometimes 
defamatory, and always partisan, I see traces of the lowered tone of 
personal controversy, and of literary honour, which have invaded 
England in company with a foreign theology. 

I reserve for myself the right of publishing this protest 
hereafter. 

Accept, Mr. Justice, assiuances of the utmost personal respect 
from your very humble servant 
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XLVIIL 

To THE Same. 

March lo, 1869. — Sir, — ^You cannot possibly be less inclined 
to * controversy* than I am, as years of comparative silence imder 
imfair imputations may tend to show. 

But I have always thought it wrong for clergjrmen to teach 
other doctrines than that of their Church. Having had such an 
offence unjustifiably imputed to me, I was acquitted of it by the 
highest tribunal in this Church and realm. A person, whose 
memoir you have written, felt ' deeply pained ' because the power 
of injuring me, though permitted to go as far as misrepresentation, 
was compelled by the law to stop short of violence. 

You lay down, in connection with my acquittal, at pp. 469, 
482, to which may be added p. 408 of the memoir, that * a real 
grievance ' to clergymen bound by the same law and' doctrinal 
standards as myself, * exists ' in the operation of the tribunal which 
acquitted me ; and still, in the same connection, you * confidently 
say,' the subject, is unsettled, and ' some settlement must be made' 
of it 

The most natural inference from your expressions in these 
passages is, that either you think the tribunal ought to have con- 
demned an innocent man, or you consider me a guilty man. The 
first would be a paradox ; the second is an injustice. I think the 
injustice more wounding, because the literary positions maintained 
by me are familiarly held by most scholars who have studied the 
question; and although 'their ulterior bearing upon doctrinal 
tenets of our Chyrch cannot be altogether denied, there is no 
doubt of my having endeavoured, in my clerical teaching, to limit 
such bearing as narrowly as literary fairness would permit But 
what scholars cannot say voluntarily, I hold it idle for clergymen 
to say compulsorily. 

You have done to me, the clergyman of a Protestant Church, 
this injustice in the memoir^ and in the name of one whom 
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* Protestantism made shiver V ^ and at a time when his friend and 
your friend was repeating his fiction about *a challenge to the 
law,* which for invectiveness of quiet malice could not easily be 
surpassed. 

It has seemed to me, Sir, due to your character, and to your 
official experience, not to leave, without remonstrance, language 
implying that the tribunal which acquitted me of charges (which 
ought, in my opinion, never to have been ^brought) is a grievance 
to any consistent clergyman, or, I will add, any just man. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your very hmnble servant, 

Rowland Williams. 



XLIX. 

To THE Rkv. a. Jessopp. 

March 14, 1869. — May you never know the nuisance of being 
open, for nearly twenty years, to all the harm that intrigue can do, 
for want chiefly of a man of common justice and courage near 
you 

If you get hold of the English (or German) of Ewald's big 
History, I recommend you to read particularly the part about 
Moses. The reflections on the great prophet's leading idea, and 
the impersonal character of religion, are in the scholar's very best 
style, whatever you may, perhaps, doubt of his minute distinc- 
tions between first, second, third, fourth, and fifth narrators 

You at Norwich have been, I believe, in some inchoation of 
boiling. Of course, all you Grammar school masters will have to 
be mildly Farrarised; />., you must become, or persuade the world 
that you have become, more useful than alcaics and anapests are, 
by some perversity of the middle-class mind, ordinarily thought 
to be. 

^ Writing of Bishop ^Iwyn, Keble says : * He makes me shiver now and 
then with his Protestantism.' — Memoir of the Rev, John Keble, p. 412, third 
edition. By the Right Hon. Sir J. T, Coleridge, D.C.L. 
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Comfort yourself with observing that all this is only the 
scholastic phase of the general breaking down of feudalism^ which 
was a very odious thing. 

To THE Rev. J. Martineau. 

April I, 1869. — My dear Sir, — I am exceedingly obliged to 

■ 

you for being good enough to send me your interesting tract^ 

You can write nothing which it does not give me pleasure to 
read, all that you say, about moral sympathies intersecting freely 
ecclesiastical boundaries, having long had a lively echo in my 
mind. 

It does not seem to me to follow, nor would you contend that 
it follows, that duties involved in the existence of those boundaries, 
whether inherited or freely accepted, can be rightiy set aside. 
And although the proposals of your Free Christian Union^ do not 
proceed upon the idea of making a clergyman's obligations void as 
regards his own Church, but only irrelevant for the purposes of 
the Union, I cannot help thinking, for more than one reason, that 
few clergymen will (as a matter of fact) be found practically 
associated with the Union, who have not already, as regards the 
more distinctive obligations of the Anglican Creed, arrived at a 
negative conclusion in their own minds. 

1 The New Affinities of Faith : a Plea for Free ChristidH Union. 

■ The object of this Association was thus described by the Rev. J; J. 
Tayler in a letter to the Rev. A..Coquerel : — * The Free Christian Union. — ^An 
association of persons from different religious denominations, for the promotion 
of a more Catholic intercourse among Protestants, and the substitution of a 
spiritual for a dogmatic bond of ecclesiastical co-operation. This Association^ 
while fully recognizing the right and even the duty of individuals to entertain 
and avow their own views on all doctrinal and speculative subjects, assumes, 
as its fundamental principle, that the.basis of common worship, of Christian 
labour, and of mutual recognition as Christian brethren, should be of a more 
comprehensive nature, and be sought rather in religious sympathy than in 
theological agreement* — Letters, etnbracing his Life, of John James Tayler^ 
by the Rev. J. H. Thom, vol. it p. 324. 
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So far as my reasons for this prediction have a theoretical 
basis, they will be found in your Fifth Proposition^ that ecclesiastical 
(* pious' is the word) union can be as broad as Divine communion. 
That I doubt, theologically, historically, practically. Mr. Browning 
has spared me the need of enlarging on my doubt, by happily 
painting some of its processes in stanzas xviii., xix., xx., xxL, xxii., 
of his Christmas Eve and Easter Day, — Works j voL v. pp. 155 — 
165. 

Hence, on the whole, without enlarging on reasons perhaps 
nearly as practical, but which would have less right to an audience 
from you, I must sum up that the amount of agreement which 
suffices for sympathy has no? force or momentum enough for 
co-operation. 

I should feel ashamed of meeting your acceptable present in 
a. carping spirit ; nor would I seem to throw cold water upon a 
generous undertaking. The reasons, however, which have probably 
withheld most of the members of my calling from co-operation 
are inherently strong, and may, from personal circumstance, have 
more than ordinary force for my own mind. 

Let me then take your gift, and thank you for it, as a token of 
good-will. If your scheme of Union proceeds on sound principles, 
it will soon outgrow any need of aid of mine. If it wants any 
doctrinal or historical basis of durable building, I shall not have 
hurt it by * refraining and letting alone,' in the spirit of the speaker 
in the Acts who counselled moderation.* Believe me, my dear 
Sir, with great personal respect, very truly yours. 



LI. 

To James Kenward, Esq. 

Broadchalke Vicar o^e, Salisbury y May 27, 1869. — My dear Sir, 
— Accept my best thanks for being kind enough to send me your 
latest poems, which I have just read through with pleasure. 

^ The Union did not meet with the support its promoters hnd anticipated, 
and was consequently broken np in 1870. 
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They remind me of some interesting stories of the archaeological 
kind, and turning on old Breton faith, which appeared in the 
Revue des deux Mondes within (I think) the last six or seven years. 
If you do not know the stories, you would find them well worth 
looking out, though the title has escaped my memory. 

Also in Sir E. B. Lytton's Milesian Tales, one of the best is on 
an old Gaulish warrior. 

LII. 

To THE Rev. A. Jessopp. 

July, 1869. — I have nothing to do with Westminster's Dean or 
Westminster's Review, and did not write the article on the Four 
Ancient Books of Wales; though the subject is one on which I 
would gladly have had a say, if any suitable medium had been 
open to me. .... 

The heat here is intense. We are going to have a picnic at 
Wardour on Tuesday, and similar open-air festivities at Wilton on 
the Wednesday, and at Salisbury on the Thursday. We should 
like to have you with us, if you can look in on your way homeward. 

As everybody else is rehabilitating somebody, I think I shall 
piublish my little Owen Glendower in the next book season. He 
has been lying by me for some little time, at least since the Fenian 
rows, with which it would have been an ill synchronism to produce 
him 

The justice to Ireland seems to me just and right in first 
initiative, but the form given to it surely springs chiefly of grati- 
fication to English Dissent, and turns what would else have been 
satisfaction into a reluctant acquiescence. Why could not Eng- 
lishmen have let the Irish settle it in their own way ? 

LIII. 
To HIS Sister G. 

June 15, 1869. — ^The last few days of scorching weather would 

have suited us very well at Pen-y-gwrhyd. We shall now probably 

stay here until September, having quite lately spent a week at 
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Eton, which I had not seen during the ten years since I was married. 
Our friend Mr. Wayte and his wife were our hospitable entertainers. 
Great anxiety was then felt there about the match with Harrow, 
which has since come off victoriously over the village on the Hill. 
We went, however, as Wayte's guests, to the Harrow speeches, and 
were coiuteously received by Dr. Butler. The Provost of Eton 
showed us the Library, and invited us to a grand dinner, by which 
our immediate hosf s engagements did not permit us to profit In 
September we hope to have a few hardening dips in the sea before 
winter. A great friend of mine, named Mathias, much younger 
indeed than myself, was recently lost to us. We were just going 
to visit him again in the Isle of Wight 



LIV. 

To HIS SiSTER-IN-LAW, E. J. C. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Nov. 30, 1869. — The word crucial is a 
law Latinism or barbarism for anything crosswise, derived 
(loosely) from crux. Hence it is used by surgeons for a transverse 
incision which they sometimes inflict on their patients : but by 
chemists, or persons supposing themselves to be talking chemistry, 
for experiments done in a crucible, originally, if not now, a cross- 
shaped vessel. I believe the latter of these two usages to be the 
one more widely prevalent, since the word is chiefly in vogue as 
an epithet of experiment But the surgical usage is equally 
defensible, having perhaps a more direct and obvious root in the 
etymology of the word, which, afler all, is not classical at all, but a 
sort of modem Latinism. 

We are very glad to hear improved accounts of your brother, 
and greatly hope they may continue. The mere name of Verona 
makes me long to be at the place, one of the most deliciously 
beautiful I remember in Northern Italy. 

We do hope to pay you a visit early in the year, say about the 
third week in January. 
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You want a name for your horse. I have been much struck 
by the not uncommon agricultural name Smallbonesy which with 
Jonathan prefixed has a very quizzical sound. 

Our Confirmation went off very well, as did our S. P. G. meet- 
ing, though the latter was less fully attended than I have known 
one formerly. Mr. C. Raikes, an old Anglo-Indian magistrate 
and Civil Service official, spoke at oiir meeting just like Colonel 
Newcome in the Newcomes, and was graciously complimentary to 
me on the Indian book 

The development of the candles in London * has forced me at 
last to do, what I very seldom do here, to give a dose of old- 
fashioned Protestantism, and to point out that, while the true 'light 
of the world ' was shining at its freshest and its brightest, it was a 
sign of churches to have no such things as candles or lights, and 
of the old heathen temples to have them. I am only afraid that 

, who is a httle far-gone in Ritualism, may be stimulated by my 

denunciation to pay a visit to St Alban's, or to procure for herself 
a private candle. There is a great perversity in the spirit of 
human nature, and sometimes even in the feminine section of it 
I shall go in for Protestantism, firmness, discretion, decision, 
solidity, sense, self-control, and all other virtues of a sober kind, 
as distinct from feminine sestheticism. Ritualism, emotionalism, 
fantasyism, &a 

The very hint of resignation which some very good-natured 
friend gave to the old Bishop of St Asaph has already set pre- 
paratory suggestions afloat among the more keen-scented clergy 
in North Wales, that not only Essayists, but any one who ever 
tolerated them, is thereby disqualified for episcopal regimen. 

By forbidding so soon, they may possibly suggest what they 
forbid \ and I have often noticed it is very dangerous to preach 
against almost an3rthing in particular, since it sets people thinking 
about it The harangue may run one way, but the far more 
eloquent suggestions of imagination run the other. 

1 In reference to Ritualistic developments connected with die Adrent 
Mission in London, 1869. 
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LV. 
To THE Rev. James Martineau. 

Broadchalke Vicarage^ Salisbury, Dec. 29, 1869. — My thanks 
are due, probably to yourself, for some pleasing notices of the late 
ReV: J. J. Tayler. 

I did not know, until the news of his decease reached me, that 
he was nearly so old a man. 

A former book of his, on (I think) the Religious Life of England^ 
impressed me much by its grace of style and a singular precision 
of judgment, not to mention even higher qualities. . 

His latest book \T7ie Fourth Gospet\ did not win from me the 
same assent to his anti-Johannine theories, either in respect of the 
doctrine, which (whatever Gentilism may be in it) always seems to 
me as worthy a conception as any we can frame of the Deity, or 
in respect of the authorship, the partial questionableness of which 
should (I think) be settled by the unfriendly acknowledgment of 
the keen critic Porphyry, and in general by the internal, as well as 
by the traditional, evidence. 

Besides, if John was not John, I should very much like to 
know who was John. 

But it is always pleasant for strangers to know that the impres- 
sion which they have derived of an author from his books, is 
confirmed on its amiable side by his personal friends. This 
satisfaction I beg to thank you for giving me. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours. 

During the autumn of 1869, some statements had 
appeared in the Times respecting the origin of the 
Essays and Reviews, It was said that the book was a 
continuation of the Oxford and Cambridge Essays — and 
that some of the Essays had, in the first instance, been 
written for that series and were rejected contributions. 
No public notice was taken of these assertions, but to 

« 
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an inquiry from one of my sisters as to their truth, he 
thus replied. This was among the last letters that he 
wrote. 

LVI. 

« 

TJie Origin of * Essays and Reviews^ 

To HIS Sister-in-Law, Hv>I. P. 

Jan. 8, 1870. — ^You waht^ttKknow the origin of Essays and 

Reviews, ^^ 

It is an entire fiction and delusion t^ suppose that they were 
in any way connected with the Oxford andNCambridge Essays. 
It only so happened that Wilson wrote in th^ series and in 
this volume. Still more, it is utterly untrue th^ any of our 
Essays were written for that series. The two things were as 
independent and as utterly unconnected as the QuaritTiy ^^ 
Edinburgh are, or as Freeman's Norman Conquest is wr^ the 
Guardian or the Fortnightly. 

Wilson, to my knowledge, first projected a Theological RevF> 
to be of the Liberal, but chiefly fiterary, type. He got promil^ 
of help from Jowett and myself. I said I would review Bunse., 
and Renan ; the latter being then only as yet in his philological 
stage. Finding we should not be numerically strong enough fgr 
the stafi* of a Review, we agreed on a volume. Jowett got Temple 
to join, I got Charles Goodwin 

My own Essay was written rather with the idea of a Review 
still open, which accounts for the style ; but it did not seem to 
require much change. Temple's Essay was a recast of two 
University sermons. 

I never saw the Preface before the book was published; 
but I think that if it had been practically acted on, we should 
have had much less trouble. For many things in some of the 
Essays, and some things in all of them, only became invidious 
by being dragged into juxtaposition with pieces in the others, 






\ 
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which give them a cross light, sometimes a perverting one.* It 
was fully understood at first, that each was to preserve his own 
distinctiveness. Baden Powell was, I think, the latest recruit when 
our numbers seemed hardly adequate. 

Wilson was the editor. Partly to spite Wilson, who had been 
one of the four Tutors* Remonstrant against Tract No. 90, and 
partly from the general cast of thought, Dr. Pusey drew the 
Evangelicals into a crusade in which he rather practised on their 
simplicity. .... 

For the most part L held my tongue, but my own ending of 
my Lampeter career just then, by an inopportune synchronism, 
compelled me to define my position more than otherwise I should 
have wished to do.^ 

When we got, two of us, into Court, not a word of an 
explanatory nature could be said, and the lawyers managed it 
their pwn way 

The recent appointment [of Dr. Temple] to Exeter has a little 
tended to help forward the mutual drawing-ofF which has silently 
been going on. Various allusions or disparagements in the 
Edinburgh, Examiner, Spectator, and Saturday have been 
smouldering sparks in the subsiding ashes. I have myself no 
organ in the press, but I think the book has done its work, 
and it would be well for so much as we have of a cause in 
common, and better for some of us personally, that the 
distinctness originally proclaimed in the Preface should be well 
borne in mind, and even attained, if necessary by breaking up 
the volume. 

For instance, there was never any common league against any 
part of the Church's doctrines' or formularies, nor any common 
understanding as against the reality of Miracles. Now, although 

^ So, the Bishop of London (Dr. Tait) in convocation said, * It is my belief 
that even those of the writers who are most to be condemned, whose statements 
are the most objectionable, would fare better in the judgment of the public if 
they stood entirely by themselves.' — From the Guardian report, Feb. 28, 1 861. 

• See Persecution for the Word, 



\ 
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I am quite ready to admit that things in our formularies might 
well b^ amendedi and although I can hardly myself define the 
extent to which literary and scientific criticism seem likely to 
effect the general acceptance of Miracles, I would not have 
joined in any aggressive enterprise against either the one or the 
other ; and had I known that such an imputation could have been 
fastened upon the volume, I should in many respects' have 
expressed myself differently. Baden Powell's is not at all my 
line of thought, though I do not in the least feel justified in 
disparaging him ; nor quite know how far there may be something 
in it 

Again, the idea of subscription to our Articles being a mere 

legal form, [obligation ?] may possibly, by some kind of casuistry, 

. be defended ; but it would only have stultified all my teaching, 

who used to teach the Articles clause by clause, as well as have 

been unlike my cs^t of mind. 

What we meant was a literary combination, with an unddined 
bearing on speculative theology as handled by scholars. Events 
of law, panics, fiiends and foes intervening at cross purposes, with 
praises, sometimes as much misplaced as if a man with a runaway 
horse should be applauded for headlong valour in charging the 
enemy, have now scattered and misblazoned us. 

However, we must hope for better days 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CONCLUSION'-LAST JOURNAL-NOTES— ILLNESS^ 
DEATH: DEC, i^df^-JAN 1870. 

' That God shall take thee to His breast, dear spirit, 
Unto His breast, be sure I ' 

' No fruit man's life can bear will fade.' — Brcwning. 

WITH the close of 1869, the dark shadows had begun 
to fall. All this year, indeed, he had suffered more 
or less from severe colds and lassitude, and had been, as 
he said, not at his best. . 

His spring holiday, which was to have been spent in 
North Wales, having been unfortunately curtailed, the short 
time which remained hardly gave all the change and rest 
he needed. The summer months, and a trip into Devon- 
shire in the autumin, brought him some refreshment ; but 
his susceptibility to cold continued, and a severe one, 
caught just before Christmas, was the beginning of the end. 

It was December 23rd. — ^A biting black east wind was 
sweeping up the valley. Chilled by standing about at a 
distribution of coal at the upper end of the village, and 

VOL. II. 3 B 
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hurrying down from that to a funeral, he became over- 
heated, and it was noticed that when he came to the grave 
he looked very pale and shivered. He half nursed 
and half neglected the severe cold which ensued. The 
four full services of Christmas Day (Saturday) and Sunday 
were, however, gone through better than he expected, 
and with the beginning of the New Year he seemed to 
rally, and he did his own work, and continued to go about 
till January I2th. 

The following notes are from his Journal of this time : — 

Jan, I, 1870. — New Year begins ; not without hope: notwith- 
standing a wretched cold, which pulls me down. 

Heard with regret to-day of the decease of H. Reynolds, 
formerly of J. C, Oxford. One of the cleverest men of his 
generation, but quite barren in idleness: except perhaps for a 
little impression on younger minds, and for interposing, as Proctor, 
his veto on the infuriated congregation about to condemn Hamp- 
den. Such an act required firmness, which his strong intellect felt 
able to justify. 

The election for Merioneth, upon the late M.P. Williams' 
decease, will hardly drag me at this season so far ; and although 
I should vote with the Liberals if I did vote, their programme 
does not win from me a very cordial welcome. 

Dr. Temple is enthroned with much popular enthusiasm, and 
a deliverance on his own part of zealous though liberal exhortation. 

A certain fervour of Calvinism, in the form of an access of 
predestinarian proselytism, seems to have broken out among our 
people. 

Whether it is a native growth, or grafted by the new Indepen- 
dent minister, or whether it is a reaction from any too Catholic 
expressions of my own, I have no certain knowledge. Unfortu- 
nately, it employs itself, amongst other things, in denouncing our 
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very innocent, and I should have hoped instructive, Penny Read- 
ings, because, I suppose, they are too secular, t.e, entertaining.^ 

/an, 5, 1870. — Have read lately Crabbe Robinson's Diary: a 
book full of gossip, trivial, literary, heretical. He was a Bury 
Dissenter, a Times correspondent, a whilom barrister, and an 
Unitarian senator of the London University. Among the best 
things in his book are some letters from Lady Byron, who seems 
to have had deep and clear views, whether self-spun or taken from 
Fred. Robertson, of Brighton. 

C. R. seems to liave had an idea of more of a position formerly 
taken against our Church standards by the Essayists than they 
really ever thought of, or would have agreed to. 

I certainly hold that, for fair minds, my own deliberative 
teaching, my strong moral S3mipathies, and my best efforts, ought 
to stamp me more than this or that expression either culled out of 
a review written in a polemical crisis, or laid in wait for by men 
who judge them by a suppressed premiss in their own minds, that 
the confession of any difficulty is first to be equivalent to a negation, 
and then interpreted as a skilful, though veiled, mode of striking at 
the formularies of our Church. 

I subscribed to Cranbrook's Memorial Fund, because he 

seemed to be a genuine truthseeker ; but not to , because 

he seems to be preaching in the name of morality (!) against the 
doctrine of the Church of which he is an ordained presbjrter. 

When I suppress in silence my dislike to such clerical ethics, 
people of that school fancy I* am merely prudential in not avowing 
sympathy I 

In fact, that I * have difficulties,' as people say, or more pro- 
perly, that I see the mere external evidence not to be so strong, 
without the aid of religious associations, as it is when fortified by 
all their aid, does no more incline me to merge my vow to 
God, in ordination, or my allegiance to man in ministering in the 
sanctuary, than a soldier's being heavily attacked inclines him to 

^ It was as an antidote to this, that he had intended lecturing upon Wesley. 
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betray his post ; and, what people call my ' indecision ' never has 
meant, and never could mean, the least sympathy with the liberal- 
izing chicane which I am invited to j6in in, but only a serious 
doubt whether the system, honestly worked, is better so to work, 
than to go out from ; certainly it is better than when dishonestly 
worked, and anything better than to betray it 

Jan, 5, 1870. — My dear Ellen and I rode out after lunch, on 
to Pentridge, and fell in with the hounds, but saw nothing done. 
They had previously had a very good run. My cold is iipi^roving, 
^ough still troublesome. 

Reading ^wjwjn the. German. It is full of leamii^, force, 
fairness. Must be a very awkward book for any sincere Roman 
Catholic to read. How small it shows, or implies all the Oxford 
school to have been, not excepting even Newman, and how much 
smaller still our Anglican guardians of the position, never to have 
produced any real answer to their half-and-half dabblings. 

C. St David's, in his 1869 charge, is attacking the Ritualists, 
and says a few good things, but in a dull way, and such as he 
would not carry out with any consistency — ^.^., about philological 
certainty, and about historical actuality.^ 

A good idea, npt new, but newly put in a Brighton doctor's 
letter in H. C. Robinson about God's training us in this life, by 
faith, observation, experience, to imderstand His laws before we 
pass into a higher sphere to practice them — rfivono. 

Only, Aristotle's objection about the inaptness of our earthly 
morality for the heavenly gods here comes in, but perhaps not 

conclusively. 

« 

This was the last entry in his Journal, or note-book. 
Though as yet we knew it not, the time was drawing near 
when he was himself to pass into that higher sphere, and 

^ Since these pages have gone to press Dr. Thirlwall has retired from the 
episcopal bench — June, 1874 — ^in his seventy-eighth year, having been Bishop 
of St David's thirty-four years. 
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to find the solution of all imaginings and longings about 
that other world, of which we know so little and are ever 
hoping so much. 



The first Sunday in the New Year he preached with 
especial reference to the uncertainty of life, and with an 
earnestness and emphasis which struck his hearers at the 
time, and which they recalled afterwards as having been 
almost prophetic. 

On January 9th he was in the Sunday school twice, and 
took the two full services. His sermons on this his last 
Sunday in the church were highly characteristic ones. In 
the morning he preached from, ' We should serve in newness 
of Spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter,' Romans vii. 6 ; 
in the afternoon his subject was, * What is the kingdom i * 
from Matt. vii. 21. 

He was able on the Monday to enjoy a ride once more, 
but some friends who were with us on the Tuesday noticed 
his depression ; and when they left, he said, * Now I shall 
shut myself up.* But confinement was irksome to him, 
and going out the next day — one of the bitterest days, of 
that severe winter — ^he increased his cold, and next morning 
complained of sharp pain in his side. His medical man, 
however, hoped he would be about again in ten days or so ; 
but on Friday night the symptoms rapidly grew worse, and 
an attack of pleuro-pneumonia set in with great rigour. 
At midnight we sent for the doctors from Salisbury — it was 
a terrible night, when every breath was agony. At first 
the disease seemed to yield to the measures used, and by 
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Monday morning it was hoped the extremity of the danger 
was passed ; but as the day wore on, it became evident that 
this had been but the flicker of a hope, and when the 
night came even that was gone. 



From the first he had spoken of the uncertainty of the 
termination of such an illness, and of the rapidity with 
which such, if unchecked, usually ran its course. When 
words of hope were spoken, he joined in them, adding — ' If 
it please God.* On the Sunday he sent a message to desire 
the prayers of his people. 

He had often expressed a great wish that his mind 
might be clear when he came to die, and now the necessity 
for opiates was a distress to him, and he b^ged that as 
little as possible might be given to him — reading to him, by 
directing his thoughts, prevented some of their distressing 
effects. 

On the Monday, for a few seconds, he took some of the 
proofs of Owen Glendower in his hand. 

He spoke of the comfort it was that we happened to be 
alone, — liked me to read to him the prayers from the 
Service for the Sick, directing himself the selection of those 
he preferred, and the connecting them together, as he was 
wont to do in his own visits to the sick. 

It was now that he said what has been before quoted : 
that he did not know whether there was much more that 
he could have done, but there were some things he should 
have liked to have said, if he had had the right place to say 
them in. He expressed a wish that the book of prayers 
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he had been preparing should be published,^ and that his 
Hints to my Counsel should be sent — footnotes, as having 
only temporary reference, being erased — to public libraries 
in South Wales and the West of England.* 

As it grew dark, and a candle was lighted, he asked for 
' more light,' adding, * I still need light' When the physician 
came at night, with his ever quick perception he at once 
caught his unfavourable opinion, and from that moment all 
hope of recovery seemed to leave him. His mind wan- 
dered much all through the night, and in his wanderings 
he quoted long passages of Greek — referred to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, and said how little he had understood what he 
was doing by the Prosecution 

His last words were, ' Our Father ' 

As the morning of the i8th broke, and the chirping 
of the birds heralded in the dark January day, his eyes 
closed — the last breath was drawn, and his spirit fled — life's 
battle was over, and he was at rest. 



The tolling of the passing bell, as it sounded up the 
valley, spread dismay among the people. They had hardly 
realized how ill he was, and now the fact that they had 
lost him made them, they said, know more than they had 
ever yet done, all that he had been to them. 'There 



* See p. 296. — ^The book was brought out in 1872, entitled Psalms and 
Litanies, Counsels and Collects for Devout Persons. By Rowland Williams, 
D,D. Williams and Norgate, London. 

* A few copies of the book still remain, and I shall be glad to give them to 
public libraries upon application. 
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weren't none in the village we couldn't have spared better 
nor he/ they said.^ 

' The deep grief of his people/ wrote my brother-in-law 
at the time, ' is indescribable. As I went round the several 
farmhouses, the reception I met with was most touching. One 
man was very silent ; all he could say was, " You see, sir, he 
belonged to us like," — ^he could say no more, and kept down 
his tears with a strong effort At another house, a mother 
could only think of his patient tending of her son, who had 
died young. " Oh, sir/' she said, the tears streaming down 
her face, " my boy did so long to live, but when the Doctor " 
— they always called him by his title — " used to come and sit 
by him he learnt different, and before his time came, he 
used to say he wouldn't change with any for what he was 
• going to !" Another, with a touch of righteous indignation 
in his manner, said, " We used to hear people speak against 
him once, when they didn't know him, but not lately — not 
that I used to take much notice of them. Talk of not 
preaching Christ, eh ? why, he never preached anything 
else, that I ever heard ! We never heard such sermons, and 
we never shall again." ' 

The addresses of condolence and sympathy which I 
received from our parishes of Broadchalke and Bower- 
chalke, and also from Lampeter — the latter signed by the 
college authorities, townspeople, and friends in the neigh- 
bourhood — ^spoke in words of deep feeling of the high 

^ A death wave seemed to pass over Chalke that year, and he was the 
first it swept away. There had not been so great a mortality before at Chalke, 
since he had taken the living, as there was in 187a 
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esteem in which he was held, and of the love which was 
felt for him by all classes, and many were the testimonies 
of like import which flowed in from different quarters. 
The power of his character had made itself felt above all 
misconceptions and misrepresentations concerning his 
opinions, and he was fast living down prejudice and 
calumny. 

The funeral was on Monday, the 24th. The clergy of 
the neighbourhood offered to act as pall-bearers, but while 
the kindness which led to the offer being made was ap- 
preciated, it was thought to be more in accordance with 
the tenor of his life that his own people should have the 
office. 

He was laid in the village churchyard, near the little 
path he had so often trod, leading to the chancel door. His 
friends in Wales sent flowers from the land of his birth to 
be laid upon his coffin. His singers bore him, and his 
churchwardens and chief parishioners carried the pall. At 
the grave they sang his favourite hymn — 

* O God, our help in ages past,' eta 

The Rev. R. B. Kennard read the service, and other 
friends from a distance were also present One of these 
wrote: — ^'The funeral procession, moving through a close 
line of parishioners nearly all in black, into a crowded 
church — the hesitating notes of the choir, who sang two 
funeral hymns — the agitated accents of the friend who read 
the service, — ^all testified to the strong love felt for the dead 
by those who knew his warm heart' ^ 

^ Theological Review, April, 1870. 
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A granite boulder, surmounted by a British cross, 
stands at the head of the grave, with this inscription : — 

Ijtrtn ^ttg. i6, 1817 ; gui |an. 18, 1870. 

%\t f titer hillet^. 

«t^m t^t i$pint of \\t f 0rb u, 
t^ece xi libtits. 

and the villagers cluster round it on their way to and from 
church, and call to mind the lessons of his goodness and 
his teaching. 

There too, perchance, may sometimes others besides 
villagers pause, and be reminded of the Ideal of his life, 
and catch something of his earnest spirit of devotion and 
self-sacrifice. 



I have endeavoured to give a true impression of his 
life. To others I leave the inferences to be drawn from 
the facts recorded, and the determining the influence — 
— doubtless no small one — ^which his opinions have 
exercised upon the religious thought of the day. I will 
but remind the reader briefly, in conclusion, that the truths 
which had been long slumbering — and of which he was 
one of the first in our own day to strike afresh the key- 
note — are now widely disseminated amongst religious 
thinkers, and that his positions of Biblical criticism, 
and of the relation of Scripture to science, are now not 
only legally sanctioned, in the Church of England, but are 
also gaining gfround as incontrovertibly true, in the minds 



I 
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of an increasingly large class of her members. The 
reticence on subjects of criticism which existed some 
twenty years ago seems, by contrast now, almost like a 
dream. Surely they who reap the victory, may well now 
and again give a thought to those who were the leaders 
of the van. 

Rowland Williams formed no party to be called after 
his name, — that indeed was not his object. He much ) 
disliked all party words — he repudiated for himself the 
title of Broad Churchman : he claimed to be considered 1 
orthodox — ^but people were apt to think of him with fore- 
gone conclusions based on misconceptions, and so little 
understood the claim, that they sometimes imagined he had 
left out the prefix un by mistake. Already, in the rush and 
stir with which events and ideas have since his death been 
hurrying on, his opinions perhaps would no longer be 
r^arded as in advance of the age ; indeed, in his lifetime 
the very merit of his standpoint, or at least one of its 
main characteristics — the middle position he assumed : that 
so far — ^that is, to the point to which his convictions led 
him — ^he would go, and no farther — was the matter in which 
his liberal friends most blamed him, and the more advanced 
among them left him far behind. 

Even naw it has been accorded him that his claim to 
be a true and devoted son of the Anglican Church, and 
ever alive to her best interests, was a just one. While 
none of the different parties of the Church could call him 
altogether their own — and hence it came to pass that he 
stood so much alone, and was supported by no party — ^the 
breadth and comprehensiveness of his views gave him 
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sympathy with all, and he gladly recognized in each that 
which seenned to him the measure of truth held by them. 

In proof of the catholicity of his opinions, and how very 
little he ever attempted to coerce those of either his pupils 
or others over whom he had the greatest influence, it may 
be mentioned that his pupils may now be found amongst 
each of the parties in the Church, while the majority 
of them are said to rank among the evangelical clergy. 

It has been seen that he united in no common degree 
an intense deep-rooted faith with a free spirit of inquiry^ 
and a candid acceptance of its results. The controversies 
which gathered round him as a consequence of the critical 
method he adopted, and of his determination to follow after 
Truth, at whatever cost, while they brought to himself a life 
of much turmoil and uncest, were the means in God's 
providence whereby he fulfilled his mission and wrought 
out his destiny. 

The warfare for him now is over, but the work of his 
life yet abides, and in the thought that he developed and 
the freedom that he won, his friends think they can tface 
the fulfilment of his own prayer — * Let me not die till I 
have wrought some deliverance upon the earth. In my 
work let there be some refreshment to poor mankind.' 



The Sunday after his death, at King's College Chapel, 

^ Dr. Arnold once wrote . — * I cannot find what I most crave to sec, and 
what still seems to me no impossible dream — inquiry and belief going to- 
gether.' — AmohVs Lift, Letter to Walter Kerr Hamilton. 

Strange that the friend to whom Arnold wrote thus should in after y( 
have been the Prosecutor of Rowland Williams I 
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Cambridge, the deep tones of the organ in the ' Dead March ' 
told, that one whose name had sometime been on the 
College muster-roll had fallen. 

It was a cause of deep refgret to his friends at Lampeter 
that, in consequence of not knowing the day of the funeral 
in time, their intention of having the shops closed and the 
church bell tolled was not able to be carried out. 

Funeral sermons were preached on the following 
Sunday at Broadchalke, by the Rev. A. Jessopp and the 
Rev. John Owen.^ 

At Lampeter, on the same day, the Rev. C. Edmondes, 
one of the Professors at St. David's College, preached in 
the College chapel, on Ecclesiastes vii. 2. By his permission 
I give an extract from his MS. sermon in the Appendices." 

The west window of the parish church at Broadchalke 
has during the last year been filled with stained glass, in 
memory of Rowland Williams, by his parishioners, and 
other friends. 

It is a large five-light Perpendicular window. In the 
centre of the five lights is a figure of our Lord, bearing 
the world in His hand, and beneath is the inscription, 
* I came to bear witness unto the truth.' Representative 
teachers of the Old and New Testament fill the lights on 
cither side. The two lights on the right-hand side contain 
figures of Elijah and Isaiah, with the text underneath, ' The 

* Mr. Owen's sermon, from 2 Tim. ii. 18, was afterwards published — The 
Ideal of a Christian Minister, London : Williams and Norgate. 

' Appendix H. I also place in the Appendices a letter lately received 
from Mr. Owen, relating to Dr. Williams' teaching at Lampeter. See 
Appendix G. 
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just shall live by his faith.' In the lights on the left side 
are figures of St. Paul and St John, with the words, 
'The Letter killeth; the Spirit giveth life.' Four tracery- 
compartments above contain illustrations of Rowland 
Williams* life, and he is represented in them as student, 
teacher, preacher, and writer.^ 

The main compartment above contains an allegorical 
figure of Truth trampling upon Error, symbolized by a ser- 
pent, and on either side are scrolls — on the right the old 
Welsh bardic motto, ' Y Gwir yn Erbyn y Byd,' — * Truth 
against the World' — already alluded to as having been 
adopted by Rowland Williams in his Welsh controversies ; 
and on the left, his own motto, * A fynno Duw, a Iwydd,' — 
* What God wills, will flourish.' * 

The window was unveiled on Sunday, Sept 28, 1873, 
when, at the request of the present Vicar, Dr. Williams' 
former pupil and Curate preached, and, choosing for his 
subjects * The Use of Memorials * (afterwards published),' 
and ' The Great Cloud of Witnesses,' spoke to the people of 
him who had once lived and taught amongst them. It was 
a day of general interest at Chalke, for even the poorest of 
the people had in loving remembrance desired to contri- 
bute their pence towards the subscription for the window, 
and its erection brought vividly before all the memory of 
the past. The idea had originated with the parishioners, 

^ Of the likeness given in these illustrations, the poor people say — * Ah ! we 
do mind that be just how as he did look ! ' 

■ The design of the window was executed by Messrs. Ballantine, of Edin- 
burgh. 

' The Use of Memarialsy by the Rev. John Owen. Williams and 
Norgate, London. Salisbury, Brown & Co. 
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and when a much wider circle of friends and sympathisers 
joined in the memorial, the original suggestion of a small 
lancet window in the chancel was abandoned for the larger 
window, which now adds so much to the beauty of the 
Church. 

That Rowland Williams has also a better, even a living 
memorial in the hearts and minds of men, his friends are 
well assured. 



^ ***** 1^ 

' For an hour, if ye look for him, he is no more found, 

For one hour's space ; 
Then ye lift up your eyes to him and behold him crowned, 

A deathless face. 

* On the mountains of memory, by the world's well-springs, 

In all men's eyes. 
Where the light of the life of him is on all past things, 

Death only dies ! 

' Not the life that was quenched for us, nor the deeds that were. 

Nor the ancient days, 
Nor the sonrows not sorrowful, nor the face most fair 

Of perfect praise.* 
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THE JFRIZE ADDRESS TO THE KING, ON HIS VISIT TO 
ETON SCHOOL, JULY ^^h, 1836. 

Hark 1 how the voices fell, — and rose again 
In deep full chorus ! Think you, was the strain 
Unwilling, or had Flatter/s mimic zeal 
Been schooled to utter what it could not feel ? 
Oh no — Nor rules can bind, nor courtier's art 
Can feign the burning feelings of the heart — 
Let Asia crouch to despots, praise her lord, 
If slavish millions tremble at his word : — 
For Britons, Love, and Joy attune the lyre 
To sing a Monarch as his people's Sire, 
And well thai Monarch, whose first rising blood 
Was risk'd for England 'midst the roaring flood, 
In turn may call on others for their aid. 
And now enforce the laws he once obeyed. 
The tender youth, who on the giddy mast 
Bends to the swellings of the Northern blast, 
Or nightly, whilst the darkening tempest lours. 
Holds his stem watch, and counts the lonely hours, 
Oft feels a sinking vacancy of heart, 
From all who love him, all he loves, apart. 
And sadly sighs, while in his thoughts he blends 
Visions of home, of dear and absent friends ; 
^ut if perchance some thought of England's Lord 
Flash o'er his mind and strike a higher chord, 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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His heart quick rising dares not to deplore, 

Or shrink from hardships which his Sovereign bore. 

And if, 'midst counsels for a nation's fate, ^ 
Short hours be stolen from the cares of state, 
If thou — ^as once on earth thy sainted Sire — 
Canst deign to waken boyhood's slumb'ring fire, 
Shall we not hail thee ? shall no gladdening cheer 
Proclaim the Father to our hearts so dear ? 
Yes — though on I sis' bank the Muses' shades 
Saw thousands poured among their hallowed glades^ 
To welcome her — the partner of thy throne 
And heart — in loyalty's rejoicing tone. 
Here too, with no less love or loyal zeal 
Etona's sons shall raise the heartfelt peal, 
Nor less by boyhood's honest smile confest 
Shall rise the ingenuous swelling of the breast : 
And while the willing Muse her choicest wreath 
Prepares — to, fade not in the chill of death, — 
As flow'ry fragrance to the evening dew 
Each heart's best gift shall rise to welcome You. 

Call them not wrong, who fondly seek to gain 
Each high-toned impulse of the classic vein ; 
Oh ! heed not Calumny's unfeeling sneer 
Who coldly asks if all of good be here. 
Or reck'ning, like the trader at his score. 
Would count the profits of our ancient lore — 
Go — ask of England, who in peace or war 
Have saved her from conflicting Faction's jar, 
Who chief, when Gallia in her hour of pride 
Saw the wide world astonished and defied. 
Rose in their might — broke off Ambition's dream. 
And stayed the madness of the living stream ? 
See him — ^where adverse thousands haste to die — 
Hope in his heart, his country in his eye ; 
Calm stands the Hero ; Eiu-ope in the scale 
Is trembling, if our Wellesley's genius fail ... . 
Enough — the nations' spoiler bends his knee 
A suppliant, and.tlie world again is free 

'Twas hence young Canning, fresh from TuU/s page, 
Rose the bright meteor of a brilliant age. 
Rolled his full tide of words, and told the world, 
Where'er thy standard, Britain, was unfurl'd, 
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— (Though nations once had bent them to the blow,) 
Nor despot's rod should come, nor foreign foe. * 
Here Wyndham, in his own strong genius bold, 
Learnt well to weigh what jarring rivals told ; 
Ours too was Fox — ours the free soul of Grey 
Bright in his course as wandering comet's ray, 
Ours be each noble impulse, ours the fire 
Genius can feel and Poetry inspire, 
The thoughts of Chivalry, the deeds of flame, 
That Heroes love to dare — and fools to blame ; 
No soul so mighty, and no fame so bright, 
But left Etona's shrine with added light 
Oh ! say not that her living wreath can fade, 
Say not that Poetry can leave the shade, 
Where Waller melted, and the Muse of Gray 
Drank inspiration in her dawning day. 
Nor less young Science, in the Muses' soil 
Fresh planted, buds with many a future Boyle ; 
And springs in youthful breast the ardent power, 
That ripened, or in fair and stormy hour, 
Will rise at Glory's call, will see afar 
And stay each danger of the coming war, 
Stand in the breach, and stem the hostilfc tide, 
Alike their King and Country's fence, and pride. 

Long — long as glowing thought, or deed of praise. 
As flash of Beauty's eye, or Poef s lays 
. Enchant us ; nor Destruction's Gothic tide 
Roll darkness o'er Britannia's fairest pride — 
Shall Eton flourish — number as her own 
Best servants of the Altar and the Throne ; 
And often here again at Summer's wane 
Shall England's chivalry in honoured train 
Live o'er the boy ; recall the long past year ; 
While yet once more Etona's he^tfelt cheer 
Springs for her Monarch, and as actions kind 
Flash their remembrance o'er the youthful mind. 
As wished-for visits, or as sports prolonged, 
Deeds of a Father's fondness there are thronged. 
Full swells each heart, and through the eager ring 
Bursts forth, as now, the prayer — * God Save the King.' 

' ' Where the standard of England is planted, the rod of foreign domi- 
naiion shall not come.* — Canning^ s Speech. 
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APPENDIX B. 

* CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM: 

Extracts from a Letter from John Muir, Esq., to thb 

Rev. W. Whewell, D.D. 

Atimgurh, Bengal Presidency^ August d, 1845. 

Rev. Sir, — I am desirous of offering, through the Bishop of 
Calcutta, to the University of Cambridge, a Prize for the best 
Refutation of Hinduism, and. Statement of the Evidences of 
Christianity in a fonn suited to the Hindds. 

2. The object I seek to accomplish is twofold : Jirst^ to 
procure the composition of a really good Treatise on the 
Evidences of Christianity, in a form suited for Hindiis, together 
with a refutation of their own erroneous tenets ; secondly^ to draw 
the attention of the younger members of the University to the 
claims of India in a religious point of view on their sympathy and 
• succour. .... 

4. In investigations of this nature, there is always a danger 
that the advocates of truth may be betrayed by their sense of the 
momentous consequences involved in the controversy, into a dis- 
position rather to detect and expose the unsoundness of the 
antagonist doctrines, than to discover their real meaning and spirit 
It almost necessarily follows that injustice will be done, and need- 
less hostility excited, by the imputation of falsehood in stronger 
and more unqualified terms than truth will warrant Hence, it is 
of the utmost consequence that the Hindd systems should be 
studied with perfect fairness, and an unbiassed desire tQ discern 
their real character, and the import and bearing of those ideas 
and phrases which seem to be pregnant with nothing but error; 
and with a disposition gladly to recognize the truth as well as the 
falsehood which the process of inquiry may bring to light 

5. I will now state the nature of the Treatise which I am 
anxious to see produced It is *Such an Exposition of the 
Evidences of Christianity as may in substance and form be best 
suited for the conviction of Hindds learned in their own 
philosophical systems; together with such a substantial, rather 
than formal Refutation of Hinduism, as may be necessary to 
establish the exclusive claims and authority of Christianity as an 
object of faith and rule of life to the whole of mankind* The 
Essay should be in a form suitable, without further adaptation, for 
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the perusal of Hindds who understand English; and for trans- 
lation into the languages of India. The style should consequently 
be as simple and lucid as it can be made. Any discussions or 
speculations more suited for the European than the Indian reader 
might be thrown into an Appendix. 

6. It is obvious that such a work should have a peculiar 
reference to the state of knowledge, as well as the mental habits 
of those for whose use it is destined ; and hence, that instead of 
leaving its reader to seek elsewhere for the information necessary 
to render all its allusions intelligible, it should be so constructed as 
to embody all those principles of metaphysics, morals, natural 
theology and historical evidence, as well as those historical 
facts, of which the Indian student may be presumed to have 
erroneous or imperfect notions. 

7. Without wishing to narrow the discretion of those who 
may direct their attention to the subject, in r^ard to the mode 
of treatment, the order of topics, &c, I may yet give a sketch of 
the line of argument which has suggested itself to me, leaving the 
writers at perfect liberty to substitute for it any other which may 
appear preferable. 

8. The Essay might set out with a Pupil, after the Indian 
fashion, requesting his religious Guide to instruct him in the 
m6ans of attaining that Salvation which, amid all the varieties of 
belief, is, he finds, the ultimate object proposed to themselves by 
the teachers of different religions. The Dialogue might be continued 
by the teacher pointing out Revelation as the only source of certain 
information on divine things; — a reply which would be perfectly 
consonant to the opinions of the Hindii Pandits, who hold the 
Sdstra to be the only fountain of sacred knowledge. This might 
be established by defining as clearly as possible the capabilities of 
reason, and the limits which bound its powers of discovery. The 
enquiry would then naturally arise whether any specific revelation 
had ever been made ; and would be answered by an account of 
the primeval communications of God's will to men ; — the fact of 
the purest religious ideas of the chief branches of the human race 
having been derived from this one source^ being proved by a 
reference to the similarity of many of their traditions regarding 
the Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, &c, and of their observances, 
such as sacrifice ; and by other arguments. In the course of this 

^ See Grant's Bampton Lecture VIII. pp. 266, seqq., and also Schl^el's 
Preface to Pritchard's Analysis of Egyptian Mythology^ pp. xviii. and xxix. 
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inquiry, occasion should be taken to assert the common origin 
and oneness of the human family. The progress of corruption 
might next be traced, as explaining the gradually widening dis- 
crepancies between the religions of different nations; and 
allusion made to those further revelations which were sub- 
sequently granted to individuals or to a single nation, and to the 
marked distinction which then arose between those who did, and 
those who did not, enjoy the blessing of this new light This 
mention of new but partially-diffused revelations would introduce 
the question, * To whom they were made ; ' the answer to which 
would, however, be postponed till some principles should have 
been laid down by which exclusive claims of this sort (to which 
others might naturally demur) could be examined and tested- 
Here would follow a statement of the criteria, external and 
internal, of a divine revelation, interweaving all those topics 
which the peculiar ideas of the Hindds would render it necessary 
to explain clearly \ such as the reality of God's moral attributes 
and their bearing upon the character of any communication of 
His will. A statement of the principles of historical evidence, 
too, would be necessary to guide the Indian reader in his efforts 
to discriminate between real and fabulous narratives; as well as 
an outline of chronology in sufficient detail to indicate the 
coherence and relative position of the different events referred to 
in the argument In connection with this part of the subject, 
I cannot help referring to Chap. III. of the Second Part of Bp. 
Butler's Analogy, as restricting with admirable caution the range 
of i priori assumption as to the necessary tests and outward 
characters of a revelation from God. 

9. The criteria being once laid down, would then be applied 
to prove the truth of the Jewish and Christian religions. The 
history and connection of these two dispensations should here be 
traced so as to' complete the history of revelation. The universality 
of Christianity, and its claims, notwithstanding its late appearance 
and limited diffusion,* to the attention and faith of the whole 
human race would also be asserted. The doctrines of Christianity 
would then be unfolded ; and a sketch given of its diffusion in the 
various quarters of the globe. 

10. In regard to the manner in which the religion of the 
Hindus should be treated, I have above indicated my opinion 

^ Sec Butler's Analogy^ Part 11. ch. vi. Rose's Christianity Always Fro- 
gressrvey notes, p. 130. Penrose on Miracles, ch. vi. p. 311. 
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that to a certain extent it should be undeimined, rather than 
directly assailed. 

11. The pain inflicted by any open attack upon what is dear, 
venerated or national, need not be insisted on to those who have 
studied the workings of human nature, or watched what passes in 
their own breasts. And thou^ the Hindiis are natiu-ally tolerant 
and submissive, still their reason has not been sufficiently exercised 
to render a plain exposure of the naked deformity of the worst 
parts of their religion, in the light in which they appear to us, the 
likeliest means of convincing them that it has no claims on their 
reverence. It seems a more hopeful scheme to frame, if possible, 
an image of the truth so fair and so illustrated by the clearest light 
as to attract the sympathies of the soul with irresistible power, and 
evince at once its own heavenly origin. 

12. It appears to me, therefore, that (provided the end in view 
can be attained by other means) it may be safest not very strongly 
to assail Hinduism as a system, or to insist much on the falsity ot 
its doctrines collectively. Many a Hindd might be disposed to 
listen to the truth, prudently unfolded, whose religious feelings 
would be shocked if he were informed at the outset of the argu- 
ment that the whole body of the Sistras was a human figment 
It is better that the light should be let in gradually, and as the 
organ which admits it becomes prepared to receive greater and 
greater illumination. At the same time, it is absolutely necessary 
that the impression should be distinctly conveyed (by whatever 
mode of intimation) before the close of the argument, that the 
claims of the Sdstras to a divine origin are totally baseless, and 
that Christianity is the only true religion. 

13. The Treatise need not contain any confutation of image- 
worship. This is a task which may be fulfilled by humbler agents, 
and with ruder weapons, than it is my present object to provide. 
And few Hindiis capable of profiting by an elaborate argument 
are in any danger of defending idolatry except as a medium of 
devotion for the vulgar, or as a service which the better-instructed 
must render merely on the principle of conformity to custom or 
the rites of caste. All educated, and even the uneducated Hindds 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, though their ideas of His nature 
are defective or distorted. It is, however, important to observe 
that idolatry is the opposite extreme to the other heathen notion 
of God as the Great First Cause, but unconcerned spectator of 
the creation ; and that each of these errors points to a great 
truth ; vi2. the first, to the incapacity of creatures to comprehend 
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their Creator, and the necessity (if I may so speak) of His con- 
descending to reveal Himself in a way suited to their apprehen- 
sions ; — and the second, to the impassibility of the Divine nature, 
though characterized by perfect moral attributes, and a real r^ard 
^ to the characters of morsd agents. 

14. To establish by arguments convincing to learned Hindus 
the character of the Deity as a moral governor is, I am inclined to 
think, the point of greatest importance in the projected Essay. 
This idea is equally foreign to the Pantheism of the Vedinta, and 
to those theistic systems which (as the Nydya) holding the eternity 
of matter, represent God as the intelligent but indifferent cause 
of the existing frame of the Universe.^ Regarding the subject in 
an intellectual point of view, and without reference to those 
moral causes which have led to this erroneous conception of the 
Divine character, it would appear to be the seeming incompati- 
bility of any care for his creatures, with perfect freedom from 
passion and with perfect self-sufficiency, which prevented the Hindii 
sages from recognizing the moral government and providence of 
God Great pains should therefore be taken to show the con- 
sistency (as our moral nature impels us to believe) of moral 
attributes and providential government with the other essential 
characters of the Godhead ; and that, in short, God's moral per- 
fection is at once the same in kind * with that created goodness 
of which it is the eternal source and archetype ; and also dis- 
tinguished by that absolute impassibility for which the Hindil 
sages contend. 

15. The Treatise might, as it appears to me, be so constructed 
as to furnish a complete refutation of the various errors involved 
in Hinduism, without any particular allusion to the books or 
systems impugned. Of this method of argument a distinguished 
example is to be found in Bishop Butler's Analogy^ which has, 
it cannot be doubted, in almost every page, a specific reference to 
doctrines and writers who are never named. 

16. Generally it may be remarked that the Essay should be 
at once rudimental and profound ; developing from their very 
elements those ideas which are unfamiliar to the Hindus, and yet 
establishing on the most solid grounds and deepest foundations 
those main principles which it designed to enforce. Such a 
method of handling the subject (combining, as it might appear^ 

^ See Dr. Mill's Analysis of Bishop Pearson on the Creeds Art. I. sec. v. 
* See Davison on Prophecy^ Third Edition, notes, pp. 523 — 8. 
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the treatment required by two different states of the intellect) is 
rendered indispensable by the mental condition of learned 
Hindds — 2l condition in which ignorance or distorted views, of 
what appear to us the most obvious as well as momentous truths 
is strangely contrasted with great logical acuteness, and a percep- 
tion of many just and valuable principles. 
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* CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM: 

Grace passed by the Senate of the University of Cambridge 

ON Wednesday, February 9, 1848. 

Quum Mag®. Rowland Williams € Col Regal, assignatum sit 
Praemium centum librarum a Viro Generoso munere civili apud 
Bengaliam fungente oblatum *in disceptationem de principiis 
Evidentiae Historicse adhibitis ad distinguendum inter auctoritatem 
Scriptprae Christianae et librorum sacrorum Indorum.' 

Placeat vobis ut liceat Domino Procancellario (suadentibus 
Examinatoribus) Magistrum Williams precari ut tractatum 
integrum in notitia prima descriptum conficiat 
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THE REV. ROWLAND WILUAMS* ACCOUNT OF HIS WORIC 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM. 

To the Editor of the 'Journal or Sacred Literature.' 

St. Davids College^ LampeUr^ Nov. 26, 1856. 

Sir, — I am on the point of publishing a dialogue on Hinduism 
and Christianity^ which dramatic propriety requires me to put 
forth in rather a naked form. Yet some explanation as to the 
origin and plan of the work may be acceptable to the theological 
world ; and the Journal of Sacred Literature may, with your kind 
permission, be a fit medium as any for conveying it 

This is the ninth year since a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service offered, through the University of Cambridge, a prize of 
^500 for the best refutation of Hinduism, with a comparative 
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vindication of Christianity, to be conveyed in the fonn of 
a dialogue. He wished the work to be at once simple and 
profound ; to avoid technical terms ; yet to be adapted to that 
educated class of natives, who understand the old philosophical 
systems of India, and also, in some cases, are familiar with 
European literature. Thus was proposed a task of no little 
difikulty. 

To Dr. Whewell the University is indebted for the suggestion 
that a preliminary essay should be proposed, and that the writer 
of the best should receive one-fifth of the prize fund, and then be 
permitted to write the main book, with the prospect of afterwards 
receiving the rest of the prize. Having myself given much atten- 
tion to the subject of Christian evidences, and looked at the 
elements of Sanscrit with a view to comparative philology, I 
embraced the opportunity thus opened ; and having had the pre- 
liminary prize awarded to me, was directed by the rare compli- 
ment of a special grace of the senate, to proceed with the main 
work. Change of residence, and pressure of emplojrments and 
anxieties, subsequently interposed delay : and, although the 
subject has been so constantly before my mind, that nearly all my 
studies and speculations have been subsidiary to it, the execution of 
the whole has proceeded only by fragments in vacation time, and 
that of the last six chapters has been compressed v^ithin the past 
year. 

It is not wonderful that the difficulties of the subject opened 
more before me, the more I dwelt upon it The utmost care, in 
procuring the best authorities available, must still leave a writer in 
this country at the mercy, in some measure, of conjecture ; obliged, 
perhaps, to supply what seems wanting to the coherence of the 
systems he describes, by what appears to him logical inference, 
while yet it has something of imagination. When, however, we 
have framed to ourselves such a picture of Hindii conceptions as 
seems likely to correspond with the mode in which the natives 
themselves view things, the result is not quite so palpably absurd, 
or so easily refutable, as may be generally supposed. The genius 
of their system on the whole is Pantheistic ; yet, with their many 
varieties of thought, it is difficult to say how far this is so. Nor 
does there seem, even among Englishmen, an entire agreement as 
to the definitions of pure Theism and of Pantheism, and the 
precise boimdary which separates the two. Some apply the term 
Pantheism to any sense of the vast and the infinite in things 
spiritual ; almost, perhaps, ascribing it to Bishop Berkeley for his 
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theory of Idealism \ certainly to Sir Isaac Newton ^ for regarding 
the universe as the sensorium of Deity — (a phrase', indeed, which 
has a curious sound). Others, with more propriety, as I conceive, 
reserve the term Pantheism for such a deification of nature as 
takes away the clear self-consciousness or personality of a moral 
Governor of the world. Now, in this last sense, I am not certain 
that even the Vedintists are, from the force of their principles, 
necessarily Pantheists (and I observe that Dr. Ballantyne in India 
is reported as entertaining a somewhat similar doubt). For the 
Vedintists appear not so much to destroy the Divine Personality, 
as to diffuse it indefinitely in what seems to us a vague spiritualiza- 
tion of nature, which yet they contrive to reconcile with the idea 
of Divine Government But the Veddnta system has had many 
stages, which are not necessarily consistent with each other ; and, 
again, it has to be balanced against antagonistic systems of 
thought, with which the fertile womb of Indian speculation seems 
ever teeming. 

Those who are aware in Europe how Thomas Aquinas defended 
Transubstantiation by saying that the substance of a thing is its 
virtue (thereby turning metaphysics into a juggle), will understand 
what sort of relation the more philosophical systems of India bear 
to the popular idolatry. Nor need they be told how difficult 
must be the process of half search and half divination, by which a 
writer who has never been in India can alone endeavour to trace 
out so tangled a mass of speculation and practice. Yet even a 
thoughtful reader may be surprised, if not disappointed, to find as 
the result of such a process, a more defensible aspect of Hindii 
thought, than he had before imagined to exist 

To myself, however, it seemed most worthy of the sacred 
cause I was pleading, and of the great University which entrusted 
me with it, that no sentiment should be put in the mouth of any 
native speaker, which I had not reason to believe that natives in such 
circumstances might use. There might be the danger of making 
them argue better than they would for themselves ; yet this is less 
than would be the evil of caricaturing their opinions intentionally. 
All my native speakers therefore speak their best; and the 
Christians answer them as well as they can. 

Here then arose another difficulty : whoever applies the test of 
historical criticism* to the religion of another, must ask himself 

^ The saving, ' Deus est anima brutorum,' quoted by Lord Brougham from 
the P^mcipta, might also seem open to question. 
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. what would be the result if the same weapons were turned against 
I his own. If such k course be not always a duty, both the sharp 
' intellect of the Htndds, and their acquaintance with the works of 
our freest-spoken critics, render it in their case a necessity. If we 
quote Lassen on the Vedas, we must be prepared for Gesenius on 
Isaiah. Hence, many questions, which to some good Christians 
appear hardly to admit of being raised, had to be tossed about in 
my mind, as it were dramatically, from all sorts of points of view. 
Could, for instance, the most literally and remotely predictive 
view of Hebrew prophecy be sustained with Bishop Newton and 
his follower Keith ; or must it be enlarged and spiritualized with 
Davison ; or even transformed almost entirely into moral sentiment 
with Dr. Arnold ? Thh was no new question to me : but both my 
book and my collegiate duties compelled me to view it over again 
in all manner of lights. Nor could the views of contemporary 
critics, even if their learning were accompanied by scepticism, be 
altogether overlooked by me. It had become my duty, and was 
not wantonness in me to search patiently, and to report truly. 
The results at which I gradually arrived have been partly expounded 
in a book called Rational Godliness, The reception given to that 
book only deepened my conviction that the most received views of 
prophecy, as remote secular prediction^ rest on no ground of Bibli- 
cal criticism ; and the coercive weapons employed in their £ivour 
against myself were not in my power to turn against the Hindiis. 

It only remained, either that I should give up my task, or that 
I should hurry through it servilely, with mere dramatic^ not to say 
disingenuous, repetition of arguments which I did not believe ; or 
else that I should endeavour to lift the whole argument of 
prophetic interpretation, and consequently of Christian evidence, 
into a higher region of generalization than, as far as I know, any 
Anglican divine has yet distinctly placed it in. This last course is 
the one I have chosen. It appears to me that our mode of view- 
ing prophecy altogether requires a change analogous to that in 
observers of nature, when they rise from '•final causes, as applied 
in special contrivances for minute ends, mto an idea of general 
types, and of thought on the largest scale, expressing itself as law. 
Nor will such a change injure the faith which Christ Himself 
taught, or the truth which He bare witness to ; but it may make 
revelation appear a more inward and mentfl process than we 
generally conceive it to be, and may place our paramount witness 
in the purified conscience, rather than in outward wonder and 
logical inference. 
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^ut a more immediate question is, How far does my free 
exegesis, both of prophecy, and of texts by which some ecclesias- 
tical dogmas are commonly defended, affect the value of my book ; 
if not as an exposition of truth, yet in its relation to the special 
object, for which it is intended, of refuting Hinduism? Even 
from this point of- view, I do not see that it was my duty to alter | 

the demonstrable facts of the case. Yet I am so far sensible of 
what Mr. Muir, the donor of the prize, may have expected, that I 
have offered, if he choose, to give the entire surplus of the jQ^oo^ 
after the expense of printing my dialogue, to constitute a fresh 
prize for the most impartial analysis of Hebrew prophecy in its 
Messianic or other bearings. This, offer, I should hope, may both 
show my own sincerity, and tend to elicit truth on an interesting 
subject If Mr. Muir does not accept it, I shall give the money 
ultimately to some charitable use in my own country ; though I am 
not conscious of any shortcoming in the matter of this work 
which could lay me imder obligation of waiving its hire. 

In fine, the plan of my dialogue is briefly this : — First, a 
Buddhist speaker expoimds his religious views (as I have been able 
to gather them from a vast quantity of authorities), and protests 
against other versions of them as due to antagonism, or to mis- 
understanding. A Hindii philosopher of the Sdnkhya school, 
which supplied Buddhism with its speculative element, follows with 
an exposition of what seems to be an Indian form of rationalism. 
The devout Veddntist, who appeals to the Vedas as his inspired 
authorities, but who builds upon them a metaphysical system 
quite at variance with their tfext, then vindicates his own religion 
as the most orthodox form of Divine Revelation. Next, a sceptical 
Materialist throws in objections, partly of Indian, and partly of 
European growth. The younger of the Christian speakers is 
made then to refute such parts of the scepticism as bore equally 
against all religions, and thereby conciliates the more devout of 
the native disputants. He then proceeds to criticise the native 
systems, and in this part of the work he is employed, both in lay- 
ing bare the weak points of Hinduism, and in laying down such 
preliminaries of natural theology, or ethics, or piety, as may 
supply an antecedent probability for revelation. The readers of 
Hooker and Davison, and of the first half of Butler, will here 
recognize modes of thought with which they are familiar. Still, 
the apathy and indifferentism of the Hindii disputants are hard to 
overcome. At length, after some historical and chronological 
disquisition^ w/iich demonstrates the futility of any clcUmon tfupari of 
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Hinduism to Divine and immutable infallibility, the younger 
Christian expounds Christianity on the basis of our Lord's 
Prayer. He then sketches rapidly the lives and doctrines of our 
Lord and His Apostles, glances at Old Testament history, and 
enters on the vexed question of prophetic interpretation. He lies 
here under an obligation of producing arguments which shall hold 
good against such analytical criticism as he has himself directed 
against the system of the Hindiis, and thereby taught them to use. 
In this prospect he had abstained, in the first part, from using 
some popular arguments. Nor less delicate is the task of answer- 
ing objections, such as are known to be actually brought by 
Hindus against the Christian faith, or may be conjectured not to 
have been overlpoked by them. Both as regards criticism and 
doctrine in this department, the elder of the two strangers is made 
to state the stricter, or more formally orthodox, mode of viewing 
things ; while his younger companion is permitted to vindicate the 
same truth in a more apologetic and explanatory style.^ The 
difference is nearly what might be between Professor Hey and Dr. 
Mill. In treating doctrine generally, less stress is laid upon the 
^ logical propositions embodying it than upon the Christian feelings, 
of which it is the moulded expression, though those feelings are 
considered indicative of spiritual realities. I am not without 
hopes that this portion of the work may even react favourably 
upon our own popular theology, by suggesting consideration of 
what our formulas once meant, and of the degree in which that 
meaning is now preserved. With somewhat greater confidence, I 
should hope that my book may be usefiil ^to Indian missionaries, 
both as apprising tiiem of the strength of the system they are 
about to assail, and as suggesting the arguments, or the spirit with 
which they may best approach it Whether the book can also be 
usefully put into the hands of the most educated class amongst 
anglicizing natives, must be decided by those who know India 
better than myself. 

Some minor blemishes, which require the indulgence of 
Sanscrit scholars (such as the imperfect discrimination of long and 
short and semi-vowels), are due partly to my ignorance, and partly 
to that frequent separation from my library at the very time of 
writing the dialogue, or preparing it for the press, which \^ made 
reliance upon memory a thing of necessity rather than of indo- 

^ I found reason to make this contrast less marked than was originally 
intended. 
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lence. In matters of more gravity I have done my best ; though 
experience has taught me that any Anglican divine who will write 
honestly as a scholar in our day, does so with a halter about his 
neck. But let me take this opportunity of saying, that any 
theological or literary question, whether arising out of this book or 
otherwise, will always, I trust, be handled by me with that calm- 
ness, and that lively sense of my own liability to error, which are 
becoming in suqh discussions. It is only when civil rights are 
attacked with tyranny, or facts misrepresented with fraud, that the 
Christian divine should ask of the Almighty to give him arrows 
that may be gharp. Far more gladly would I speak of things that 
make for edifying and for peace. Join with me in hoping that my 
work may be blest to the utmost good of which it can in its nature 
be capable, and accept by anticipation my thanks for your kind- 
ness in inserting' this letter. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Rowland Williams. 
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WELSH ESS A Y ON HEBREW PROPHECY. 

GwoBR ;£'ioo. — Prize ;;^ioo. 

Whereas many things are disputed about Hebrew Prophecy, 
and facts concerning it are imperfectly known, even among 
religious teachers : and whereas exposition of truth tends generally 
to the honour of Almighty God, and to charity among men ; and 
whereas there is no reason why natives of Wales should not 
throw light upon subjects discussed among scholars elsewhere ; 
therefore a Prize of ^^loo is hereby offered for the best Welsh 
Essay, answering to the following description : — ^A Critical and 
Impartial Analysis of the Prophecies of the Old Testament and of the 
Apocalypse^ in their Messianic or other relations, with a view to 
determine the kind of prescience or instruction in the Prophecies^ their 
relation in time to events or persons alluded to, their value as 
spiritual lessons, and their witness to the fact of Inspiration in the 
Church of God in different ages,^ 

Treatment of a critical and analytical, rather than of a declam- 
atory, kind is desired. Preference will be given to an Essay 
suitable for general diffusion; and it is recommended that the 
length should not exceed about three hundred pages. The best 
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/ solution, upon grounds of right reason, of such questions as are 

appended to this notice, will give a title to the prize A writer 
may state any conclusion he prefers, or may indicate the reasons 
leading to any : but neither irreverence of tone, nor misrepresenta- 
tion of known facts, nor imputation of motives to opponents, can 
be permitted. 

Competing Essays may be sent to any one of the judges, on 
or before St John Baptist's Day (June 24), in 1858. The verdict 
of a majority of the judges to be without appeal. Immediately 
on its promulgation, ;^8o will be paid to the successful candidate, 
and the remaining jQ 20 on his publication of the Essay at his own 
risk. 

H The questions, on which light should be thrown, are such 
as these : 

1. Is Prophecy in general a foresight of external History, 'or an 
insight into its secret causes? 2l prediction of secular events, or a 
predication of spiritual truths ? 

2. If the Prophetical Books have their dates critically fixed, by 
how long will they precede events or persons clearly alluded to in 
them? 

3. If the allusions are clearly beyond human prescience or 
presentiment, are they so by way of direct prediction, or by type, 
parable, analogy, or spiritual sense ? 

4. Can any suggestive connection be traced between Temjx)ral 
Prophecy and History contemporaneous, or shortly subsequent ? 

5. Is the Imagery of the Prophets derived mediately through 
natural or local associations ; or is it immediately supernatural ? 

6. Are citations in the New Testament authoritative decisions 
of the sense which passages bear in their context in the Old ; or 
may they be explained as * accommodations ^ or otherwise ? 

7. Are the interpretations of the Christian Fathers, and the 
charges of * corrupting the Prophecies,' which Justin Martyr and 
others brought against the Jews, confirmed by modem criticism, 
or not ? 

8. How far may Jewish views of 'Israel* being * God's 
firstborn,' of Solomon or Hezekiah being * the king's son * and 
the * child given,' and of Jeremiah or other Prophets being the 

* man of sorrows,' be admitted without prejudice to the belief that 

* Jesus is the Christ ? ' 

9. What are the critical grounds on which the last twenty-seven 
chapters of Isaiah have been considered of later date than the first 
thirty-nine ? 
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10. How far can the date, or authorship, of the Book of 
Daniel be fixed, earlier or later? 

I'l. What is the most probable view of the date, authorship, 
and meaning of the Apocalypse ? 

12. If either Jewish or Rationalistic views of Prophecy should 
hereafter prevail with critics, to an extent conceived possible by 
Bishop Butler, and in part accepted by Grotius and Archbishop 
Newcome, but not usually admitted by our expounders, how 
might any prejudice arising to the. faith be best obviated? whether 
by distinguishing the * Letter ' and * Spirit ; ' or by the idea of 
* fresh relations to fresh events ; ' or of a * germinant fulfilment ; ' 
or * accommodation 3 ' or otherwise ? 

13. Might any light be derived from St Paul's mode of treating 
Prophecy; or from his mention of * the Apostles and Prophets,' 
and of ' prophesying,' as a means of edification in the Christian 
Church ? 

14. Might critical views of Prophecy throw any light upon the 
connection of Special Inspiration and General Providence ; or the 
spheres of the Bible and Uie Church ? 



APPENDIX F. 
THE VALE OF CHALKE. 

The following extract fi-om the Report of the Proceedings of the 
Wilts Archaeological and Historical Society gives a sketch of 
Dr. Williams' speech on the occasion of the Society's visit to 
Chalke (See p. 243). As he had only brief notes, and was much 
occupied at the time, his promise of a ftiUer account was never 
fiilfilled :— 

The Rev. Dr. Williams volunteered a few observations on 
the objects which they would meet with in the Vale of the Chalke. 
The oldest thing which they would meet with in this parish was 
that wonderful production of nature, the chalk itself beneath their 
feet ; while, if they went to Bowerchalke, they would meet with 
something older still, viz. the green sand. He touched upon the 
natural productions of the Chalke valley, and then noticed the 
Kttle river which flowed through it, the Ebele, tracing its progress 
through the vale. It rises in Berwick, takes its course by Norring- 
ton, through Ebblesboume, or Ebbesboume, and proceeds through 
the vale of Stratford Tony, Coombe Bissett, Homington, and 

VOL. ji. * a D 
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Odstock, until it falls into the Avon near Hamhara. There is a 
spring rising at Knoyle Farm, in the parish of Broadchalke, which 
shortly afterwards assumes the character of a rivulet, and then falls 
into the Chalke, or Ebele, water. But for this tributaiy stream the 
Chalke water would, in a dry season, cease to flow. The structure 
of the valley was in favour of those geologists who hold what are 
called the water theories, as it appears to have been gradually 
hollowed out by the action of water. The Roman road from Old 
Sarum, or Sorbiodunum, passed through the Vale of the Chalke to 
Dorchester. He thought it highly probable that part of this road 
was originally an old British trackway. And, while on this subject, 
he pointed out the singular fact that most of the great trunk railways 
of this kingdom took the direction of the lines of the old Roman 
roads, thus showing the foresight displayed by the ancient con- 
querors of England in taking the same routes as were now required 
by the necessities of modem commercial enterprise. He then 
observed that portions of the Bokerly Dyke and Grimsditch |>assed 
through this district Vemditch was next referred to, as forming 
part of Cranbome Chase, and some particulars connected with its 
disforesting were related The owners of the Cranbome Chase 
contended that it was in length from twenty to twenty-five miles, 
and in breadth from fifteen to twenty miles, making a circuit of' 
nearly one hundred miles, extending from Hamham Bridge, by 
the edge of Wilton, westward by the river Nadder, thence south- 
ward to Shaftesbury, and to the banks of the Stour near Stur- 
minster, thence to Blandford, following the Stour near Wimbome, 
then by Ringwood Bridge, Fordingbridge, and Downton, to 
Harnham Bridge, including a very large portion of the county 
of Dorset, no inconsiderable portion of the counties of Wilts and 
Hants, and the whole of the land within the Hundred of Chalke. 
On the other hand, it was cbntended by those who thought that 
these extensive boundaries were usurpations on the rights of the 
owners and occupiers of lands in Wiltshire and Hampshire, that 
the utmost extent of the Chase could not exceed the bounds of 
the county of Dorsdt Throughout a long period of history the 
extensive rights claimed by the owners of Cranbome Chase were 
objected to. In the seventh year of Edward I., an inquisition 
was taken, when it was found that the Chase did not belong to 
Wilts. Other instances were mentioned as showing the struggles 
which had been made in former days to prevent the operation of 
the forest laws in this part of Wiltshire. Somewhere about the 
years 1813 or 1814, Lord Rivers, the owner of the Chase, 
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attempted to put the ancient forest laws in force. * It was asserted 
that Cranbome Chase, though called a chase, was in truth a forest, 
and that it had all the rights that could belong to a forest attached 
to it; in consequence of which, in one part of the chase the 
inclosures which had been made on Pimpemc/Down, with fences 
no higher than those which a rabbit could easily have leapt over, 
were broke do\^ In the neighbourhood of Chalke, too, notices 
were given to persons not to plough up any of their down land ; 
and one person, who, notwithstanding the notices, had the courage 
to do so, was immediately served with a law process for his 
alleged breach of the chase and forest law. In an instance where 
a deer had escaped into Wardour Park, the sanctity of the retreat 
was broken into, and a pack of bloodhounds (without the per- 
mission of Lord Anmdell) was turned into the park, which started 
the game and killed it on the spot In the year 18 14, Mr. 
Thomas King, a farmer living near Alvediston, determined to try 
what were the actual bounds of Cranbome Chase, and what were 
the real chase rights. As the tenant of Norrington farm, on which 
was a certain down where deer were feeding, he turned in grey- 
hounds to drive them away, and in consequence an action was 
commenced against him by Lord Rivers for breaking and entering 
Cranbome Chase. This cause was tried at Salisbury in the year 
1 81 6, when the jury found a verdict in favour of the defendant. 
By that verdict a death-blow was given to the intended revival of 
the obsolete forest-laws, and a way was opened to the total 
abolition of the rights of the chase since so happily effected. Dr. 
Williams then pointed out, at some length, the important social 
changes which had followed the disforesting of Cranbome Chase, 
which had been productive of a great improvement in the 
character of the rural population of the district He then alluded 
to the cirfcumstance of the eccentric John Aubrey having resided 
at one period of his life at Broadchalke, and mentioned several 
facts connected with this writer, of whom, although he had some 
strange peculiarities,' he desired to make respectful mentioiL Dr. 
Williams then gave a description of the church, which is dedicated 
to All Saints, the living being in the gift of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Bowles, in Ws History of Broadchalke^ says that the 
church is a pure specimen of the architecture of Heniy the 
Eighth's time, at least so much of it as extends from the western 
door to the chancel, including the transept or cross aisle. He 
(Dr. Williams) was, however, of opinion tiiat this parish church 
was of older date, and was probably btiilt in the early part of the 
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fifteenth century, somewhere about 1410. It consisted of a nave, 
chancel, and transepts. There was a large porch on the south 
side, over which was formerly a priest's chamber. The south 
transept was comparatively modem. The general effect of the 
chancel was good, and it appeajed originally to have been older 
than the rest of the church. After many other observations on 
this subject, Dr. Williams observed that although the archaeologists 
in the excursion that day would not pass by the church of Bower- 
chalke, yet it might interest them to know that the village took its 
name from a corruption of Burghchalke, it having been for many 
years the property of a family named Burgh. They would, how- 
ever, pass by die village of Fifield Bavant, in which was one of the 
smallest churches in England. This place was so called in conse- 
quence of a family named Bavant once holding the lands. The 
parish derived its earliest name from having contained during the 
Saxon dynasty five hides (or fields) of land. After leaving this place 
the excursionists would next come to Ebbesbome, which derived 
its name firom its situation in the Bourne 'on the banks of the 
river Ebele. They would then pass by Alvediston, and thence to 
Norrington House, which would, no doubt, be explained to theoL 
In allusion to the village of Berwick St. John, through which they 
would pass, he stated that the Rev. John Gane, by his will, dated 
1735, l^^t a tenement and garden, on condition that the great bell of 
the parish church should be rung for a quarter of an hour at eight 
o'clock, every night from the loth of September to the loth of 
March, for ever, for the purpose of enabling travellers on the Wilt- 
shire downs to find their way by the sound on dark and foggy 
nights. 

APPENDIX G. 

REVISION OF THE PR A YER-BOOK, 

It was intended that a series of letters that Rowland Williams 
wrote on Revision of the Prayer-book, which appeared in the 
Daily News of 1859, signed by the 'Vicar of Broadchurch,' should 
be placed in the Appendix. They excited a lively newspaper cor- 
respondence, and much curiosity was expressed as to the author. 
Space having failed, I merely allude to them thus briefl/, and give 
the following short letter, in which he declined to sign Uie declara- 
tion^ of the clergy against Lord Ebury's motion for Revision, 1858 : 

^ The five clergymen who got up the declaration w^re R. C. Trench, D.D. 
(present Archbishop of Dublin), R. W. Jelf, D.D., W. J. Irons, D.D., 
J. £. Kempe, M.A., and C. J. Phipps Eyre, M.A. 
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DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS ON THE DECLARATION AGAINST 

ALL REVISION OF THE LITURGY. 

To Howell Daviks, Esq., Secretary to the Five Clergymen's Declaration, &c. 

Feb, 8, i860. — Sir, — Your draft of a declaration, by which 
you propose that I should protest against any possible alterations 
in the Liturgy at the present time, however wise or moderate such 
alterations might conceivably be, reached me by yesterday's post. 
I consent to sign the declaration provided that either the five 
clergymen who issued it, or provided that any considerable body 
of theologians, will declare they believe all parts of oiu* Liturgy 
and Articles in such a sense as to think them not susceptible of 
improvement, either by addition or abridgment, or in respect of 
consistency or otherwise. 

But it is notorious that neither the disciplined party among us 
which derives its principles from the Tracts for the Times, nor the 
great body of our evangelical clergy, entertain any such belief. 
Nor have I yet been fortunate enough to know any theologian 
of mark (hardly, indeed, any clergyman) who does entertain it, 
although my acquaintance comprehends several gentlemen who, 
for reasons best known to themselves, have signed your declara- 
tion. 

Observing in the most opposite quarters so decided a con- 
currence of opinion that our Liturgy is susceptible of improve- 
ment, I see no reason to despair that a Royal Commission might 
devise means of introducing such improvement as might lessen 
the scruples of all parties, and give an exclusive triumph to none. 
Considering also that it is good to be zealous in good at all times, 
I dare not take upon myself to say that the present time is imfit 
for a work which might be one of healing ; nor do I think it fair 
to presume that Lord Ebury intends * to force upon the clergy ' 
alterations which it is conceivable he might recommend by way of 
option, or of permission. ' 

It is dangerous to resign one's conscience into the keeping of 
a crowd ; and I trust you will permit me to reserve my right of 
consideration whether Lord Ebury's ulterior measures may not 
possibly turn out of a salutary kind. 

But while I decline, except with the proviso above stated, to 
sign your declaration, I have equally stood aloof from any such 
petition in favoiu* of revision as might afford a handle for repre- 
senting me as less attached to the Lituigy than my neighbours, 
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or as more aggrieved than they are by particulars in it Such a 
presumption would be manifestly unjust, as regards the upright 
and conscientious Mr. Nihill, or the 460 petitioners for revision ; 
but I prefer, in my own case, not giving to party tactitians a 
handle for pretending it — I am, sir, your faithful servant, 

Rowland Williams, D.D. 

APPENDIX H. 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS' TEACHING AT LAMPETER. 

A Letter from the Rev, John Owen. 

East Anstey Recioryy April iith, 1874. 

Dear Mrs. Williams, — The only hesitation I can possibly 
feel in complying with your request to give some account of Dr. 
Williams' teaching at Lampeter arises from the fear that such 
account may be thought inadequate. You will, I thinks credit 
my assurance, that whatever imperfection it may labour under 
is quite involuntary on my part I, at all events, owe too much 
to his teaching to have any other desire than to render it the 
fullest possible justice; if I fail, therefore, to accomplish this, 
my memory or my ability may be questioned, certainly not my 
volition. 

The many difficulties which surrounded Dr. Williams' position 
at Lampeter have, no doubt, been sufficiently set forth in 
your Memoir ; I will only therefore note, in passing, those which 
seem to have a special bearinjg on the spirit and method of his 
teaching. 

The office which a college, or place of higher instruction, is 
destined to discharge, and the measure of success it will attain, 
must depei>d upon the general educational status of the country. 
If this is at a low ebb, the energies of the college must necessarily 
be cramped — it must in a great measure forego its proper office, 
and be content with discharging the functions of an elementary 
school. This has undoubtedly been the case with Lampeter 
College. Although an alumnus, and not an ungrateful one, of that 
institution, I feel bound to record my conviction that, as a place 
of higher education (in the comprehensive sense in which that 
word is now understood), it has not met with a success com- 
mensurate with the aim of its pious founder, or with its own 
pretensions. It would take me too far away from the object of 
this letter to dwell on the causes, partly inherent, partly 
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incidental, of this shortcoming. I will only mention what has 
always appeared to me the greatest of them : — The exclush>e 
use of the Welsh language in those parts of the principality whence 
Lampeter draws its supplies. (To obviate misapprehension, I may 
state that the point of view from which I here consider the insti- 
tution is a place of higher education simply ; any other purpose it 
may subserve, which is not directly included in this its primary 
object, I have nothing to do with.) The bearing of this on the 
condition of the college, and the difficulties with which Dr. Williams 
had to cope, will be apparent from »an illustrative case. A Cardi- 
ganshire youth, we will suppose, is destined by his parents for the 
Church. He is first sent to an elementary school, in which, at 
the time we are speaking of, instruction in English was so rare 
that it can hardly be said to have existed. Perhaps he, how- 
ever, acquires a knowledge, which it would be gross flattery to 
call * smattering,' of the English tongue — the sole implement of 
all his firture scholastic attainments. So prepared, he is sent to 
a grammar-school, and begins, with the aforesaid implement of a 
language in which he is equally incapable of thinking or ex- 
pressing himself, to acquire the rudiments of Latin grammar. 
We need not say that the whole after process is a wearisome 
cram ; certain flnglish words or combinations of letters are 
affixed, by repeated and forcible association, to certain other com- 
binations of Latin or Greek letters, and after a time he is said 
to know (!) perhaps the first book of the ^neid, or a few chapters 
in the Greek Testament The master of his school directs his 
attention to the subjects required for entering Lampeter. Accord- 
ingly, he enters that institution, probably with some difficulty 
(although, previous to Dr. Williams' time, the standard of ad- 
mission was extremely low), and has now to prepare himself for 
the high office on which his ambition is placed. I am aware 
that there were many cases superior to the one here supposed, 
but I venture to say that any one who knew Lampeter would 
call this a fair typical example of the Lampeter student, as he 
emerged from the grammar-school, and put himself imder the 
hands of the college professors. 

It is obvious that in this and similar cases, education, so far 
from needing to be finished, required to be begun. The student 
had to be taught, above all other things, how to think. His 
intellect required not fresh stimulus, so much as to be awakened 
for the first time in his life. The difficult nature of the task 
which this unsatisfactory state of things imposed upon Dr. 
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Williams, and such of his fellow professors as had the interests 
of education really at heart, may be readily imagined I have 
thus briefly referred to it, inasmuch as a clue is thereby afforded 
to the spirit and method which characterized Dr. Williams' 
natural labours. He bent all his energies to the work of 
remedying so far as possible the evils which were inherent in the 
condition and circumstances of the college — to lessen in some 
degree the mischief of the cram-system, of which he was one of 
the appointed administrators. 

His first effort, therefore, was to make his pupils think for 
themselves. As a means of effecting this — surely the great object 
of all mental training — ^he endeavoured to arouse in them some 
real interest in the subjects which they were taught The diffi- 
culty, of accomplishing this in any satisfactory manner may be 
imagined. It might appear at first sight as if the attempt to 
impart somewhat of his own intellectual fire to the rude minds 
about him was as promising as the effort to kindle a flame in wet 
straw ; still it is by no means impossible that contact with a mind 
like his, with its intellectual power, its fervent love of truth, may 
not have had some quickening influence on the dullest members 
of his class. It was not often, and only under the greatest provo- 
cation, that he ever exhibited anything like impatience at the 
dense ignorance which, as it must sometimes have seemed to him, 
he was vainly endeavouring to enlighten. Once or twice I 
remember his telling some abnormally stupid pupils who were 
approaching the end of their collegiate course, that their theo- 
logical attainments would undoubtedly be put to shame by a sharp 
boy in the first class of an English National School 

As Vice-Principal and Theological Tutor of the college, the 
subject of his lectiu-es .were Hebrew, Theology, Greek Testa- 
ment; to these he added what I always understood was a 
voluntary lecture once a week, on Modem History and Literature. 

In his Hebrew lectures he evidently took great interest He 
was never tired of insisting on the importance of the study for those 
who contemplated entering the Church. Hebrew was a voluntary 
subject at Lampeter, but, at least during my residence there, Dr. 
Williams managed to secure the attendance of the majority of the 
older students at his Hebrew class. He was, I believe, among 
the first to introduce into any college in Great Britain the methods 
and results of German Biblical criticism — not, however, to the 
exclusion of the best commentators of our own, Church, but 
merely as supplementary to them. The caution with which he 
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followed the steps of his German teachers is well known, nor, indeed, 
Vould it be easy to exaggerate it He deprecated the occasional 
rashness even of personal friends, like Ewald and Bunsen. He 
scorned to accept any man as an infallible authority in Biblical 
criticism, nor would he recommend to his class any ascertained 
results unless he first had made them his own by independent 
investigation. 

I well remember the day I entered his Hebrew class, and the 
impression produced on my mind by his lectiures. Those who are 
conversant with the traditional hermeneutics which was universal in 
this country some twenty-five years since, and which is still popular, 
will have no difficulty in realizing the stupendous change in con- 
ception and breadth of view which Dr. Williams' treatment of 
the Hebrew records would inevitably produce in the mind of the 
thoughtful student It was like a sudden removal from a prison 
cell, with its stifling atmosphere, to the breezy summit of a 
mountain top. He laid due and proper stress on grammatical 
accuracy ; at the same time, he did not fall into the error, too 
. common with some teachers, of supposing that the final end of a 
language is that it should be parsed. He was always anxious to 
cover the dry bones of grammatical forms and rules with the 
living flesh and blood of full and learned exposition. His pub- 
lished works on the Prophets give some idea of the method and 
spirit with which he endeavoured to accomplish this. He was 
filly aware of the ' value of a connected view of a complete and 
separate portion of the Hebrew records. He pursued the same 
method with regard to a Psalm or section of the Prophets which 
Mr. Long, e,g,y has recommended to the classical tutor in the case 
of a Greek play, or an oration of Cicero — /. e,, to read over the 
whole to his class at a sitting, in order Ho let the student see 
what the thing is altogether.* My own experience would lead me 
to pronounce the suggestion invaluable. In the case of Dr. 
Williams' Hebrew lectures, I can truly say that my earliest, 
impressions of the sublimity of Hebrew poetry date from the 
time when I listened to the eloquent half-translation, half-paraphrase 
of the Psalm or chapter which formed the subject of the lecture, 
and with which he generally concluded it 

His Divinity lectures were based on the usual text-books, 
which constitute what may be called the clerical literature of our 
coimtry, e,g,, Harold Browne and Hey on the Articles ; Pearson 
on the Creed; Butler's Analogy and Sermons; Paley's works, 
especially his Moral Philosophy; Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity^ 
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etc, etc His expositions of these works were characterized by 
the selfsame qualities of careful critical inquiry and genuine love 
of truth, combined with a largeness of general culture and true 
catholicity of feeling, which were the distinctive attributes of his 
mind. He did not attempt to inculcate a blind and unreasoning 
confidence in any of the authors whose works he employed as 
(literally) //forZ-books. His cordial aversion, so far as he could 
display it, to anything like *cram,* made him use his utmost 
efforts to compel his pupils to analyze and pronounce, so far as 
possible, an independent opinion upon the contents of the books 
they were required to get up. The questions which he set his 
class were evidently framed for this especial purpose. Nor did he 
shrink from pointing out, whenever it seemed desirable, any short- 
coming in the principles or arguments of these great masters of 
English theology. In his lectures on Pearson, e,g,y he could not 
refrain from lamenting how often his immense learning was allowed 
to degenerate into Rabbinism, as he termed it ; and his expositions 
of Paley's Moral Philosophy would be accompanied by a running 
comment of regret at his utilitarian point of view. Among the 
authors I have just named, Butler and Hooker were his especial 
favourites, and his lectures on their works were entered upon con 
amore ; but, even in the case of these, his comments were directed 
to the formation of independent thought on the part of his pupils, 
partly by criticism of their arguments, and partly by the farther 
extension of the principles on which they were based. 

During the storm of obloquy and misrepresentation which 
assailed him during the latter portion of his Lampeter career, no 
accusation was more frequent tiian that which attnbuted to him a 
systematic teaching of doctrines contradicted by the Thirty-nine 
Articles. A more baseless accusation it is impossible to conceive. 
Careful students might easily discriminate the tone of mingled 
caution and deference with which he expounded the Articles, from 
the tone of his other lectures. The consciousness of the obliga- 
tiotis under which his pupils were destined to place themselves, 
with regard to those definitions, seemed ever present to his^ mind, 
and he was, as is well known, far from disposed to underrate the 
sanctity of those obligations. But though he expounded the 
Articles * with fidelity and clearness unsurpassed by living man,' 
as he himself truly claimed to have taught them, yet he certainly 
never construed fidelity to his Church as synonymous with unfaith- 
fulness to the cause of Truth. Hence he pointed out the 
undoubted traces which the Articles bear of their origin, and the 
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inevitable one-sidedness which the controversies then existing 
served occasionally to impart to them. Moreover, when any state- 
ment of the Articles seemed to clash with the dictates of 
conscience, or to be irreconcilable ^ath the Divine attributes, then 
he would endeavour to show how such discrepancy probably arose, 
and put forward an interpretation which would avoid direct 
collision with those fundamental principles of our moral nature. 
He fully believed that every dogma, no matter how extravagant or 
abnormal its present expression, had its root and raison d'etre in 
the devout feelings, and nothing pleased him more than to trace, 
step by step, the gradual evolution of a dogma from its first stage, 
as a pious sentiment, to the elaborate and stereotyped form it 
subsequently assumed. Hence his exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, although he disdained not the helps of the usual English 
text-books, took, almost unconsciously, more the form of a German 
Dognungescfiichte than would seem to be common among theo- 
logical teachers in this country. It was with especial reverence 
that he regarded Neander's Church History as embodying what 
appeared, to him the best account that could be given of this 
development of doctrine. He seems to have distrusted Baur's 
invaluable labours in this field of theological inquiry on account of 
what seemed to him his. rashness and, if I may say so, his too 
thorough-going application of the Evolution Theory in the History 
of Dogmas. 

His weekly lecture on Modem History and Literature was 
perhaps the most generally popular among the Lampeter students. 
On these occasions his lecture-room was fairly filled. His plan was 
to give a familiar sketch of the period under survey, having on his 
desk the Oxford Chronological Tables, with perhaps a few manu- 
script notes to aid his memory. These lectures gave one a lively 
impression of the extent of his general culture, and his genial 
sympathy with what was best in the literature of all countries and 
all times. They were, of course, not intended to be exhaustive 
investigations, for which neither the attainments of his pupils, nor 
the time they were able to devote to the subject, sufficed. What he 
rather aimed at was to give the students a general and compre- 
hensive idea of the chief events of history — ^the causes which led to 
them, the effects which resulted from them, and the lessons to be 
learned by them. The text-books for these lectures were Cooke 
Taylor's well-known manuals. 

No one that ever heard Dr. Williams in the lecture-room 
could fail to be impressed with his peculiar aptitude for the work 
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of a teacher. Not only was this exemplified by his talent for 
arousing the semi-dormant intellects of those about him, or 
stimulating those already aroused, but it was. also manifested by 
the care and patience with which he watched the intellectual 
progress of the individual members of his class. Nothing could 
exceed the keenness with which the faintest glimmer of intelligence 
was detected in some of his backward pupils, and the patient 
assiduity with which he endeavoured to fan Uie smoking flax into 
something like a clear flame. In common with the greatest 
teacher of pre-Christian times, he evidently believed that a kind 
of latent intelligence existed in most men, and only required care 
to elicit and develop. And if the result of his mental obstetrics 
often proved ludicrously out of proportion with the care and pains 
bestowed on the operation, a sigh, or perhaps a slight gesture 
of disappointment, were the only outward evidences of his dis- 
appointment Moreover, he shared with Socrates an inveterate 
dislike to mere unreasoned commonplace. Any crude parrot- 
like answer to his questions was inevitably destined to undergo 
imsparing dissection. But this castigation of presumptuous ignor- 
ance was generally administered in a very kincUy manner, and pro- 
duced pnly the wholesome self-distrust which was intended But, 
as a skilful physician adapts his remedies to the debility or plethora 
of his patients, so Dr. Williams was equally alert and skilful in 
extracting and cherishing the beginnings of real knowledge, and in 
repressing the ill-founded and thoughtless delivery of some mere 
traditional opinion. 

The Vice-PrincipaPs preaching-turns in the college chapel 
were generally looked forward to by the students with great 
interest His sermons almost invariably bore some relation to the 
subject most recently discussed in his Divinity lectures, and were 
addressed, in the first instance at least, to th^ members of his own 
class. He appeared to forget sometimes that he was in the pulpit, 
and not in his lecture-room chair, for he occasionally addre^ed 
the mixed audience which fi^equented the chapel as * gentlemen,' 
to the great amusement of the students. His sermons, like his 
lectures, were admirably calculated to awaken thought and 
inquiry, and formed the subject of discussion in the students' 
rooms for some time after they were preached. More than one of 
his pupils were in the habit of taking notes of them. 

Before I conclude these imperfect remarks, I would advert 
briefly to an objection which was frequentiy made to his teaching, 
viz. that his efforts were persistent to infuse his v own personal 
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beliefs into the minds of his pupils. Certainly no statement could 
be further removed from the truth. It was only on rare occasions 
that he ventured to suggest as a theory or point of view, out of 
several others deserving consideration, that hypothesis or stand- 
point which his own studies had led him to adopt, and the view 
thus modestly put forth would probably not be recognized as his 
by ntore than half-a-dozen of the more reflective of his class. 
This fact, however, illustrates one very valuable feature in his 
teaching — his judicial attitude. He never took up the position of 
a mere advocate, strenuously insisting on one point of view, and 
completely shutting his eyes to every other, possibly even warping 
and misrepresenting views not in harmony with' his own. Dr. 
Williams' class was, within the ascertained limits of the Church of 
England, a jury empanelled to try, ea^h man for himself, certain 
momentous issues of theology and sacred literature. He did 
not consider that his task was to bias the minds of his young 
hearers by an authoritative, and perhaps exparte^ exposition, which 
might favour the claims of this or that party in the Church. His 
task was to give them the materials for arriving at a sound verdict, 
and, by suggestion and reasonable persuasion, to guide them in 
arriving at it Hence the pros and cons of views with which he 
had no sympathy were stated as carefully and elaborately as the 
arguments which favoured his own theory; and it was only by 
the most careful attention that it was possible to see, by the 
deepening earnestness of his voice and manner, that he was 
approaching the sacred territory of what he firmly believed to be 
the truth. 

To conclude. Of the inestimable value, both as to matter 
and manner, of Dr. Williams' teaching, I have more than once' 
been called upon to bear my feeble testimony. I will only here 
add, that my firm conviction of this value is continually being 
deepened by increasing years and further and more mature 
reflection. The greatest benefit which I owe to my Alma niater^ 
was the introduction she gave me to such a thoughtful and truth- 
loving teacher. I feel sure tl^at those who shared with me in his 
wise care and teaching similarly share my feelings of profound 
gratitude and reverence. My only fear is that they will consider 
the testimony I bear as infinitely below the full measure of bis 
merits. 

Believe me yours very sincerely, 

John Owen. 
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EXTRACT FROM A SERMON PREACHED BY THE REV, C. 
EDMONDES^ IN THE CHAPEL OF ST, DAVID'S COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER, THE SUNDAY AFTER ROWLAND WILLIAMS' 
FUNERAL 

The preacher referred to the use of the Bidding Prayer at th6 
Universities, and called attention to the impression it was calcu- 
lated to make on those who heard it, by giving them a sense of the 
continuity of the body to which they belonged, of the inheritance 
transmitted to them by those gone before, and of the responsi- 
bility laid upon them to maintain and hand on the same to others. 
.» He thus continued : — 

* Our college has been founded too short a time for us to be 
enabled to enumerate many with whom we are thus joined, whose 
fame we may call our own, but many of older standing count 
among their worthies none to whom after generations may look 
with greater pride, none whose character they may better wish to 
imitate, than Rowland Williams. \ do not speak so much of his 
vast ability, his versatile genius, his wide learning, as of two 
qualities which seem to me to have pre-eminently marked his 
character — ^an enthusiasm for truth and honesty in every relation, 
active and speculative j and a love for his country, a pride in that 
Welsh descent to which, as he himself might have argued, that 
power of enthusiasm so well directed in his case was due. 

* Of his opinions, were I even competent to criticise them, I 
should say little, save to remind those who may be disposed to 
pass sentence on him, that he lived and died a clergyman of the 
Church of England, of which he upheld himself a faithful son ; 
clinging, as he writes, " to that sound doctrine and polity which 
some may sneer at, but which we know to be divine ; we have 
received it from the beginning." Certainly his outspeaking helped 
to do away with a reticence of criticism in the minds of men 
which, remaining, might be a secret cancer. I am far from 
saying that here he found all truth. Alas ! my brethren, who is he 
that finds it ? Looking at the struggles and contentions of thinkers, 
one is sometimes reminded of the tiltyard and m^ of olden 
times. Men strive with ea^er hearts and stout blows, and one is 
proclaimed victor, and places the garland on the brow of his 

^ Professor of Latin at St. David's College. 
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chosen queen of beauty ; but is she indeed the most beautiful ? 
Are not others there more beautiful in others' sight, but all but 
broken reflections of that perfect beauty, or that perfect truth, 
which is not of earth ? Nevertheless, none would deny the knight 
the praise of a stout heart and unblemished faith. Such an one was 
Rowland Williams. If there was a good blow to be struck in 
defence of truth and freedom, he would strike it without respect of 
persons ; he was no sluggard, no carpet knight, no fighter in the 
shade. Some might blame him for that spirit which rejoices to 
drink delight of battle with its peers ; but God knows it is a far 
easier thing to disparage such enthusiasm, than to attain the results 
it gains. It is not a gift God grants to all : many of us, who do 
not possess it, must be content to do our day's work without it ; 
but surely those to whom He does grant it are highly favoured 
among men. The same fervour must have characterized him in 
his work here. If you read — and I wish you would all read — z. 
lecture with which he was accustomed to open his divinity course, 
you may see the fire beneath, the glowing love of his college, love 
of his country, love of his Church, and feel the warmth spread to 
your own hearts. I need hardly tell you how he won the venera- 
tion of his pupils by his untiring energy, his impartial justice, his 
self-sacrifice. For in coming here he sacrificed brilliant prospects 
to a wish to do all he could for Wales ; and he might have looked 
forward to more brilliant ones, had he condescended to blink his 
duty in any way by being less outspoken, or to use this college as a 
mere stepping-stone. But such was not his bent "Lampeter" — 
he writes, and as he wrote he acted — " is not for me, but I for 
Lampeter, and for those greater things which Lampeter ought 
to serve.*' 

*Last, not least, his life and daily conversation were truly 
Christian. Go into the town here, and ask of his goodness, his 
unostentatious charity. 



' We shall never see his eagle countenance with mortal eye, or 
hear his stirring words with mortal ears ; yet, being dead, he still 
speaks to us — speaks to us all, teachers and taught, by an example of 
disinterestedness, self-sacrifice, lofty and loyal sense of duty. You 
who have the same blood in your veins may well be proud to 
belong to a body which has ranked him among its members — to a 
nation which boasts him amon^ her sons. Use your capability of 
enthusiasm as he used it, not frittering it away in trifles, but using 
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it to the glory of God ; taking as your motto, what he chose for his 
justification, and which might be his most fitting epitaph, "Truth 
against the world." .... 

' It may be that we are indeed a feeble folk, worn with the 
burden of thousands of years \ yet it is no false boast 'to say that 
we need not lower our head among races while we can rear men 
like Rowland Williams — true worker, true scholar, true patriot — 
whose life was one knightly quest for truth, wherein he never feared 
the face of man. 

* He has found her now; he has passed from the Church militant 
on earth, in whose ranks he was a most valiant warrior, to the 
Church triumphant in heaven.' 



THE END. 



Pri$%Udby William Moore 6* Co, 
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RATIONAL GODLINESS, after the Mind of Christ 

and the Written Voices of the Church. Sermons Exegetical and 
Practical. "Preached at Cambridge and Lampeter. Crown 8vo, 
lor. td, 

'A volume entided Ratumal Codlinett^ by the Rev. Rowland Williams, is a productioD 
very striking and significant, and it contains, apart from its learning and theology, some of the 
noblest sentiments, expressed in the raciest Ejiglish, which it has for a long wmle been our 
fortune to meet with.' — IVestminster Review. 

* The model of Mr. Williams in these sermdhs seems to have been our elder divines. The 
study which this implies has given strength and closeness to his style, and weight to bis 
i3a.Wi^\&!— spectator. 

* It is on the obligations to a virtuous life, of which every Christian man who exerts his 
reason must ^be sensible, that the Professor has employed his calm and well-balanced 
intellect to the greatest advantage. Here be is a worthy disciple of the great author of the 
Analogy.' — Preu. 

CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM. A Dialc^e of 

the Knowledge of the Supreme Lord, in which are compared the 
Claims of Christianity and Hinduism ; and various Questions of Indian 
Religion and Literature are fairly discussed. Svo, cloth, 12s. 

* Rowland Williams' Christianity and Hinduism has been a real refreshment to me, in 
this investigation of the Indian consciousness of God in the world. The mastery of the 
Socratic-Platonic dialogue, the delicacy and freedom of the investigation, and the deep 
Christian and human spuit of this man, have attracted me more than all other new Engli^ 
books, and even filled me with astonishment.* — Bunsen to Max MAlUr. 

'We are not chargeable with the smallest exaggeration in asserting, that from this 
book alone a better knowledge of Hindfi philosophy may be acquired by any Engli^man in a 
week, than he could expect to acquire m India, from the study of the original texts and 
commentaries, and with the help of Hinddi pandits, in seven ye»s%.'fC0loHial Church 
ChronicU and Missionary ChronuU. 
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Mediation, Atonement, Absolution. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7/. (k/. 

' A book well calculated to rectify the over-harsh, because insufficiently instructed 
judgment of its author generally prevalent. As such, we trust it may be read and 
appreciated.' — Litorary Churchman. 

' This volume affords an example of the possibility of uniting free thought and nwech with 
a spirit of true reference and a constant aim at xwacttcal usefulness.' — Theological Review. 
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THE HEBREW PROPHETS. Translated afresh, and 

Illustrated for English Readers. Two vols. , 8vo, cloth, 22J. bd. 

Vol. I. — The Prophets under the Assyrian Empire, icxr. td. 

Vol. II. — ^The Prophets under the Babylonian Empire. I2s, 

' A work on the Hebrew Prophets which, like the one here commenced, endearours to 
keep pace as regards its deepest purport and highest object!^ with the present state of German 
critical science, is in itself a 'Isign of the times" of English studies. Since the days of 
R. IiOwth>and Newcome, a work like this is unheard of in England. This work is thus the first 
of its kind in England, and contains much that it would be hardly possible to wish better.' — 
Ewaldin G^Htingen Anzeigen. 1867. 

' Dr. Williams is an independent and sharp critic. The difficulties in the way of the 
traditions regarding the authors and a^e of the Old Testament Prophecies, to which others 
have already referred, do not escape his notice ; but even when the suspicions of others have 
not roused him to watchfulness, his eye is open to the difficulties which present themselves. 
He brings them unhesitatingly to the light, and gives suggestions for their removal whic^ 
testify of candour, if not of boldness.'— Alwm^K in theologisck Tijdschrift, {871. 

' Ueberall gewahren wir einen durchaus selbststandigen Denkcr und feinen Ausle^er, ^ler in 
seincn Gnindauschauungen auf der H&he der wissenschafUichen Biidung der Zeit sleht.' — 
DiesUlin JahrbUcker Jur Deutsche Theologie, 1872. 
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THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. A Sermon 

preached at Broad chalke, on Easter Day, 1868; with some Lines 
suggested by a FuneraL kid. 
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OWEN GLENDOWER, a Dramatic Biography; and 

other Poems. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 5^. 

* Dr. Williams has fully obtained that effect of brevity and compactness which Pope 
studied in his gravest work, and has added weight by this resource to many strokes of his 
plain and manly eloquence. 

' We must credit the drama for a fair study of one noble, though not very peculiar cha- 
racter ; for a reasonable number of spirited addresses and colloquies ; and in general foi' a 
masctiline temper, which we might wisn further diffused among contemporary poets. 

* The poem on ' Patriarchial Religion ' comprises ideas of grave interest, though now 
rendered familiar by controversy. 

* It is in a few pieces bearing the form of hymns or prayers that Dr. Williams attains his 
highest degree of suavity and calmness.' — Spectator. 

* Of all Dr. Williams' works, this comes nearest to an autobiography. We have in it a. 
complete self-revelation, probably undesigned, but none the less true on that account, of the 
man himself. The mam episodes of his life, his trials and struggles, his views and specula- 
tions, his feelings and sympathies, are pourtrayed by his own hand with evident truth and 

Senutne simplicity. Hence, for those who are interested not only in the scholar and thinker, 
ut in the man, we cannot recommend a fuller or more trustworthy record than is contained 
in these interesting ipa^e^*—TMeoUgkal RevUm. 
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' . . . . The prayers are fervent and beautiful in no common degree.' — Spectator. 

' The prayers breathe the purest and most chastened piety, and it is a merit of the highest 
order that they are couched in the briefest language. 

' It is impossible in a brief notice to give an adequate idea of the solemn beauty of the 
Litanies. They are in complete sympathy with the difficulties of our own day. 

. *No circumstance of peril, or temptation, or suffering, are overlooked in this collection. 
It b a complete manual for all who need help in putting their thoughts into words.' — The 
Inquirer. • 
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